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TRAVELS 


IN THE 


EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 


CHAPTER L 

THE STKAIT OF SIES^DA AND BATA’\TA 

» 

On tlie 19tli of AprA 1865, I -was fifty miles east 
of Clu'istmas Island, fioatmg on tlie good slap “ Mem- 
non ” toward tlie Strait of Sunda 

I was gomg to Batavia, to sail tlience to tlie Spice 
Islands, wliicli lie east of Celebes, for the pui’pose of 
collecting tbe beautiful shells of those seas 

I had chosen that m preference to any other part 
of the world, because the first collection of shells 
from the East that was ever descnbed and figured 
ivith sufficient accuracy to be of any scientific value 
was made by Rumphius, a doctor who hved many 
years at Amboma, the capital of those islands His 
great work, the “ Rariteit Kamer,” or Chamber of 
Curiosities, was pubhshed m 1705, more than sixty 
years before the twelfth edition of the “ Systema Na- 
ture ” was issued by Linnseus, “ the Father of Natm'al 
History,” who referred to the figiu'es in that work 
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to lUustiTTte a part of liis o^vn vnitings Wlien Hol- 
land l^ecame a province of France, in 1811, and it ^vas 
designed to make Paris tlie centre of science and lit- 
erature in Eui’ope, it is said tkat tins collection vas 
taken from Leyden to tkat city, and afteruard le- 
tumed, and tkat during tkese tivo transfeis a laige 
proportion of tke specimens disappeared ; and tkat, 
finally, -w^kat -was left of tkis valuakle collection vas 
scattered tkrougk tke great museum at Leyden. It 
■was partly to restore Eumpkius’s specimens, and 
partly to kring into our orm country suck a standard 
collection, tkat I vras going to searck myself for tkg 
skells figured in tke “ Eaiiteit Kamer,” on tke very 
pomts and keadlands, and m tke very kays, wkere 
Pumpkius’s specimens vrere found. 

As we neaied tke coast of Java, cocoa-nuts and 
fragments of sea-wasked palms, diifting ky, mdicated 
our approack to a land very different at least from 
tke temperate skores we kad left kekind ; and we 
could m some degiee experience Columkus’s pleasure, 
wken ke first saw tke new kranck and its vermilion 
kerries Strange, mdeed, must ke tkis land to wkicl) 
we are c rnmncir for kere we see snakes swimmins: on 

7 O 

tke water, and occasionally fragments of rock drifting 
over tke sea Hew kuds also appear, now sailing 
singly tkrougk tke sky, and now kovering in fiocks 
over ceitam places, k oping to satisfy tkeu kungry 
maws on tke small fiskes tkat follow tke floating drift- 
wood. Heie it must ke tkat tke old Dutck sailois 
fakled could ke seen tke tree — ^tken unknown — ^tkat 
koie tkat strange fruit, tke doukle cocoa-nut Tkey 
always lepiesented it as rising up from a gieat deptk 
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aud sjn ending out its iipiiermost leaves on tlie suiface 
of tlie sea It -was guarded by a bird, that was not 
biid but half beast, and when a sluji came near, 
sbe Avas ahvays divaAvn irresistibly toward tbis S230t, 
and not one of ber ill-fated crew ever escajied tbe 
beak and foimidable talons of tbis msatiable barjiy. 

But sucb Avondeis unfortunately fade away before 
tbe ligbt of advancing knowledge , and tbe piince 
of Ceylon, Avbo is said to bave given a whole vessel 
laden Avitb spice for a smgle siiecimen, could bave 
satisfied bis heart’s fullest desu*e if be bad only known 
it was not raie on tbe Seychelles, north of Mama- 
tius 

Tbe trades soon became bgbt and baffling Heavy 
ram-squalls, with thunder and ligbtnmg, were fre- 
quent, and tbi’ee days after, as one of these cleared 
away, tbe high mountam near Java Head appeai’ed 
frill a quarter of a degi’ee above tbe bomon, its black 
shoulders nsing out of a beautiful mantle of tbe 
eimine-wbite, fieecy clouds, called cumuli. 

Although we were tbu-ty-five miles from tbe shore, 
yet large numbers of dragon-flies came round tbe 
sbij), and I qmckly improvised a net and captured a 
goodly number of them 

After sunset, there was a bgbt air off-shore, which 
carried us to within a few miles of tbe land, and at 
midmgbt tbe captain called me on deck to enjoy 
“ tbe balmy breezes of tbe Eastern isles ; ” and cer- 
tainly to myself, as well as to tbe others, tbe air 
seemed to bave tbe neb fragrance of new-mown clover, 
but far more spicy At that hour it was qmte clear, 
but at sumise a thick haze rose up from tbe ocean, 
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and tliis plienomenon was repeated eacli morniug tliat 
we were trying to enter tlie Strait of Sunda As we 
had aiiived during the changing of the monsoons, 
calms were so contmnous that for six days we tried 
in vain to gain fifty miles. When a breeze would 
take us up near the mouth of the channel, it would 
then die away and let a strong cmTent sweep us 
away to the east, and one time we were earned most 
unpleasantly near the high, threatenmg crags at Pa- 
lembang Pomt, near Java Head, Those who have 
passed Sunda at this time of the year, or Ombay 
Strait in the beginning of the opposite monsoon, will 
readily recall the many weary hours they have passed 
waiting for a favorable breeze to take them only a 
few miles farther on their long voyage. 

During those six days, at noon the sun poured 
donm his hottest rays, the thermometer ranging from 
88° to 90° Fahr. in the shade, and not the slightest an 
moving to afford a momentary relief Although con- 
stantly for a year I was almost under the equatoi, 
these six days were the most tedious and oppressive 
I ever experienced. 

The mountam back of J ava Head seemed to be 
King Eolus’s favorite seat Clouds would come from 
every quarter of the heavens and gather round its 
summit, whde the sun was reaching the zenith ; but 
soon after he began to pass down the western sky, 
lightnings would be seen darting their forked tongues 
aroimd the mountam-crest * and then, as if the winds 
had broken from the grasp of their kin g, thick cloud- 
masses would suddenly roll down the mountain-sides, 
bghtnings dart hither and thither, and again and 
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again tlie tlinnders would crasli and roar enough to 
shake the veiy firmament 

Ti’^e are not alone. Six or eight vessels are also 
detained heie — ^for this Strait of Sunda is the great 
gate thi’ongh which pass out most of the valuable 
teas and co'^tly silks of China and Japan, and these 
ships are carr^ung cotton goods to those lands to ex- 
change in part for such luxuries. On the evening of 
the sixth day a more favorable breeze took us slowly 
up the channel past a group of large rocks, where 
the unceasing swell of the ocean was breaking, and 
making them sound in the quiet mght like the howl- 
ing and snarbng of some fierce monster set to guard 
the way and unable to prevent his expected prey 
from escaping. 

With the morning came a fine breeze, and, as we 
sailed up the strait, several small showers passed 
ovei the mountains, parallel to the shore, on the 
Java side ; and once a long cloud rested its ends on 
two mountains, and unfolded fr’om its dark mass a 
thin veil of sparkling ram, through which we could 
see quite distmctly all the outlines and the bright- 
green fobage of the valley behind it The highly- 
cultivated lands near the water, and on the lower 
declivities of the mountains, whose tops were one 
dense mass of perennial green, made the whole view 
most enchanting to me ; but our captam (who was 
a Cape Cod man) declared that the sand-hills on 
the outer side of Cape Cod were vastly more charm- 
ing to him. On the shallows, near the shore, the 
clear sea-water took a beautiful tint of emerald 
green m the bright sunlight, and here we passed 
2 
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long lines of ciittle-fisli l3ones and parts of mysteri- 
ous fruits wliere tlie tides met, tLat were setting in 
different directions. 

Nearly all tlie islands in tlie strait are steep, 
volcanic cones, "witli tlieir l3ases beneath the sea ; the 
biight-gi'eeu foliage on their sides fonning an agree- 
able contrast with the blue ocean at them feet when 
the waves roll away before a strong breeze ; but 
when it is calm, and the water reflects the light, as 
from a polished miiTor, they appear like gigantic 
emeralds set in a sea of silver. 

As we approached Angir, where ships bound 
to and from China frequently stop for fresh provi- 
sions, we saw, to our great alarm, a steamship I Was 
it the pirate Shenandoah, and was oui’ ship to be 
taken and burnt there, almost at the end of om’ long 
voyage ? I must confess that was what we all 
feared till we came near enough to see the “ Stars 
and Stripes ” of the loyal flag of our native land. 

Here many Malays paddled off in their canoes to 
sell us fruit. We watch the approach of the flrst 
boat with a peculiar, indescribable interest It con- 
tains two young men, who row. They are dressed 
in trousers and jackets of cahco, with cotton handker- 
chiefs tied round their heads. This is the usual 
dress throughout > the archipelago, except that, in- 
stead of the trousers or over them, is worn ihesa/rong, 
which IS a piece of cotton cloth, two yards long by a 
yard wide, wdth the two shorter sides sewn together, 
so as to make a bag open at the top and bottom. 
The men diaw this on over the body, and gather it 
on the nght hip ; the loose part is then twisted, and 
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tucked under tke part passing around tlie body, so 
as to fonn a lude knot. There is a man in the stem, 
sitting inth his feet under him, steenng the canoe, 
and at the same time helping it onivard vrith his 
paddle. He is di’essed in a close-fitting red shirt? 
Ho ! He is not encumbered vrith any clothing ex- 
cept what Hatui’e has provided for him, save a nar- 
row cloth about his loins, the usual working-costume 
of the coolies, or poorer classes. He biings several 
kinds of bananas, gi’een cocoa-nuts, and the “ pom- 
pelmus,” which is a gigantic oiange, from six to 
eight inches in diameter. He seems perfectly happy, 
and talks with the most surprising rapidity. From 
an occasional word that may be half Engbsh, we 
suppose, like ti’aders in the Western world, he is 
speaking in no moderate manner of the value of 
what he has to sell 

Mount Karang, back of Angir, now comes into 
view, raising its crest of gi'een foliage to a height of 
five thousand feet ; a light breeze takes us round Cape 
St Hicholas, the northwest extremity of Java. It is a 
high land, with sharp ndges commg down to the 
water, thus fomiing a series of little rocky headlands, 
separated by small sandy bays These, as we sail 
along, come up, and open to our view with a most 
charming panoramic effect. Hear the shore a few 
Malays are seen on their pi'mis, or large boats, while 
others appear in groups on the beaches, around then 
canoes, and only now and then do we catch glimpses 
of their rude houses under the featheiy leaves of the 
cocoa-nut palm. 

We are in the Java Sea It seems very strange 
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after being pitched and tossed about constantly for 
more than a hundred days, thus to feel our sLip 
glide along so steadily; and after scanning the 
lioiizon by the hour, day after day, hoping to be 
able to discern one vessel, and so feel that we had at 
least one companion on “ the wide waste of waters,” 
now to see land on every side, and small boats scat- 
tered in all directions over the quiet sea. That 
night we anchored near Babi Island, on a bottom of 
very soft, stichy clay, largely composed of fragments 
of sliells and corah A boat came off from the shore, 
and, as the coxswain could speak a little Englisli, 
I took my hist lesson in Malay, the common lan- 
guage, 01 linyva franca^ of the whole aichipelago. 
A '5 it was necessary, at least, that I should be able 
to talk with these natives if I Avonld live among them, 
and pui chase shells of them, it was my first and most 
impel ative task, on reaching the East, to acqime this 
language Tlie IMalay spoken at Batavia, and at 
all the Dutch poiis and posts in the islands to the 
f‘a‘-t, diffeis veiy much ftom tlie high or pure IMalay 
‘'])ok(n in the IMenangkabau coimtiy, in the iutenoi 
ot Snmutin, noith of PadauL^, vhencc the IMalay^ 
oniflually <’amc : after pa'^-ing li um i-land to island, 
lh<A lia\e ‘-j)UMd om-j all ^dalaV'-ia, that i-, the great 
all lup'dar'* between A'-ia, Au-tialia, and New Duin- 
< 1 I’eihap'- <»! all languai'e-. m the world, the low 
<n (oiniiHCi ^^a] i\ i-- tin fuie iddy neqimed 

It < ii't h.U'h 'riiltiuah oi otle I foii-onatit^ 

i}' it .'i dilie ult t'» p'-tdeauK* . It i-^ and rnti-i 
( d, . vd >’P‘ 1’ li e I ' 'nbl* ' t!i< It'tli'Mi in it- li<]iii(l 
n'l'l-; ..’id "’1- uh<> 111' 1 * iimd it ( in in .*! t,id 
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to be cbai'ined by tbe nice blending of vowels and 
consonants wbenever a woid is prononnced m Hs 
presence. Tbe only difficnlt tbmg in tbis language 
IS, tbat voids of widely different meaning sometimes 
are so similar tbat, at fii'st, one may be mistaken for 
anotber. Every Em’opean m all tbe bletberlands 
India speaks Malay. It is tbe only language used in 
addressmg servants ; and all tbe European cbildron 
bom on these islands learn it fiom tbeu’ Malay 
nui-ses long before tbey are able to speak tbe lan- 
guage of tbeu’ parents Sucb cbildi'en generally find 
it difficult to make tbe barsb, guttural sounds of tbe 
Dutch language, and tbe Malays themselves are 
never able to speak it well ; and, for tbe same 
reason, Dutchmen seldom speak Malay as coiTectly as 
Engbsbmen and Frencbmen. 

We are now oft’ tbe ancient city of Bantam, and 
we naturally here review tbe voyages of tbe eaibest 
European navigators in these seas, and tbe principal 
events in tbe ancient history of this rich island of 
Java 

Tbe word Java, or, more coinectly, “ Jawa,” is 
tbe name of tbe people who oiiginally bved only m 
tbe eastern pait of tbe island, but, m more modern 
tunes, tbey have spread over tbe whole island, and 
given it then name. Tbe Chinese claim to have 
known it in ancient tunes, and call it Cbi-po oi 
Cba-po, which is as near Jawa as then pronuncia- 
tion of most foregn names at tbe piesent day. 

It was fii'st made known to tbe Western world by 
that geat traveller, Maico Polo, m bis desciiption 
of tbe lands be saw or passed while on bis voyage 
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from CHna to tlie Persian. Gnl^ in tlie latter part of 
tlie tliirteenth. centniy. He did not see it Tii-ms elf, iDut 
only gathered acconnts in regard to it from otliers. He 
calls it Giana, and says it produces cloves and nut- 
megs, tliongli vre knoiv novr tliat tPey vere all 
brought to Java from the Spice Islands, farther to 
the east. In regard to gold, he says it yielded a 
quantity “ exceeding all calculation and belief” 
This Tvas also probably brought from other islands, 
chiefly from Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes. 

In 1493, one year after the discovery of America 
by Columbus, Bartholomew Dias, a Portuguese, dis- 
covered the southern extremity of Africa, which he 
called the Cape of Storms, but which his hing said 
should be named the Cape of Good Hope, because 
it gave a good hope that, at last, they had discoveied 
a way to India by sea Accordingly, the next year, 
this Idnsi; " sent Pedro da Covilham and Alfonso de 
Payva directly to the east to settle this important 
question. From Genoa they came to Alexandria in 
the guise of tiavelling merchants, thence to Cairo, 
and down the Bed Sea to Aden. Here they sepa- 
rated — ^Pay\'a to search for “ Prester John,” a Chris- 
tian prince, said to be reigning in Abyssinia over 
a people of high cultivation ; and Covdham to visit 
the Indies, it hac-ing been arranged that they should 
meet again at Cairo or !Memphis. Pa}'va died before 
rtariiing the ])rincipal ciU* of Abysrinia. but Coril- 
ham had a ])ro5peiou« journey to India, wliere he 
made <li-avnngs of the cities and harbors €sj)ccially 
of Goi and Calieui (Calcutta), and inaiked theii 

* V Jl' 1, 111 to-J O t' (. JI'Ci r I a- ’ 



t 1' .i.v ’ t ' 31* ’A Kill' i mnmi* 1. V, ho Iri'l 
’ 11 . v'i < h 1 Kv • .h'hn. • ’it **nt. *litnir^ ilu folloiMii'j; 
}< ii. ) '•'I!’ '-hij*' ii’iih r \'i-io (1) (Jnnri. ^\llo 

i N I il ’i’'! Mo, 'iinhi* jn< ; in 1 In’ \\a-' a( 
Kihniii n tl in 1 1* 1 k 'it 1, 4uin. 

I n 1 'll''* th* l*oj tn"U' ‘-i* inui* 1 ijun 1 i fu-'t ( uno 
ini. • til** n>h3]'.1i_r" iHmnothi’ m \t yn Allon^o 
Allniiju* r*jni \i^it*il Stun I'la. uni m loll took the 
M il’i\ iu\ Mali* i, uni i*^ta1)li*'ln*(l i inilitaiy ])ost 
flonl^\lln'h In' nt out Antonio (rAlnou to ‘■(.‘aicli 
l*ir tin* t’'jhon IM uuK On Iik ^\ay ca^'twaul, 
IVAl ill'll toiK'lu'tl at Aoa'iai kGie.-ik) tiii Java 

In Pill tin' Poituixuc'-v \ I'-itoil Bantam, and tivo 
^I'n" lati'i* Ahiin -was ‘-mit liom ^r’llacc,! ^^^ill lour 
w-'-nK to lnin '4 aiiay a cngo of '^])ices 1‘iom a ship 
M locked on the Java coast ^\luk‘ on lior way Back 
lioni the S])ico Idands 

LndoMco Baithema was the fii'^t European who 
desciihed Java fiom pcisonal ohveiiation lie re- 
mained oil it Ibuitcen days, hut liis descriptions 
aie queslionahle in pait, for he lejiiesents paicnts as 
selling their childieii, to he eaten hy their pui'chasers. 
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and himself as quitting the island in haste for fear 
of being made a meal of. 

In 1596 the Dutch, under Houtman, first arrived 
off Bantam, and, findmg the native Mng at war with 
the Portuguese, readdy furnished him with assistance 
against their rivals, on his offering to give them a 
place where they could establish themselves and 
commence purchasing pepper, which at that time was 
almost the only export. 

The English, foUowmg the example of the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch, sent out a fleet in 1602, duiing 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth These ships touched 
at Achin, on the western end of Sumatra, and thence 
sailed to Bantam. 

In 1610 the Dutch built a foil; at a native village 
called J acatra, the work of victory,” but which they 
named Batavia This was destroyed in 1619, and 
the first Dutch governor-general, Bolt, decided to 
rebuild it and remove his settlement from Bantam to 
that place, which was done on the 4th of March of 
that year. This was the foundation of the present 
city of Bata^ua The Engbsh, who had meantime 
maintained an estabhshment at Bantam, withdrew 
in 1683. 

In 1811, when Holland became subject to France, 
the Flench flas; was hoisted at Batavia, but that 
same ycai it was captuied by the English On tlie 
10th of August, 1816, they lestored it to the Dutcli, 
Avlio have lield it uninteiruptedly doATO to tlie pres- 
ent time 

In glancing at the internal histoiy of Java, we 
find tlnit, for many centuiie^ pieviou^ to a. n 12.10 
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Hiuduisra, tliat n iiiixtiire of Buddhism and Brali- 
mimsm, had been the prevailing religion At that 
time an attempt Avas made to convert tlie reigning 
prince to Mohammedanism. Tiiis proved unsuccess- 
ful; hut so soon afterwaid did this new religion 
gain a foothold, and so i apidly did it spread, that in 
14:75, at the ovei throw of the ginat empme of Maja- 
pahit, who lailed over the whole of Java and the east- 
ern parts of Sumatra, a Mohammedan piince took the 
throne Up to this time the people in the western 
paid of Java, as far east as Chenhon (about Long 
109°), spoke a language called Sundanese, and only 
the people in the remaining eastern paid of the 
island spoke Javanese; but m 1811 nine-tenths of 
the whole population of Java spoke Javanese, and 
the Sundanese was already confined to the moun- 
tainous parts of the south and west, and to a small 
colony near Bantam. 

Soon after founding Batavia, the Dutch made an 
alliance offensive and defensive with the chief prince, 
who resided neai* Surakarta. Yarious chiefs rebelled 
from time to time against his anthoiity, and the 
Dutch, in return for the assistance they rendered 
him, obtamed the site of the present city of Samai- 
ang; and m this way they continued to inciease 
their area until 1749, when the prmce then leignmg 
signed an official deed “ to abdicate for himself and 
for his heirs the sovereignty of the country, confei- 
ring the same on the Dutch East India Company, and 
leaving them to dispose of it, in futiue, to any per- 
son they might think competent to govern it foi the 
benefit of the company and of Java.” Seven years 
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before tbis time tlic empire liad been nominally di- 
^dded, tlie Iiereditary piiuce being styled Susunan, 
or “ object of adoration,” wliose descendants now re- 
side at Surakarta, near Solo ; and a second prince, 
wlio was styled Sultan, and whose descendants le- 
side at Jokyokarta Each receives a large annuity 
from the Dutch Government, and keeps a gieat num- 
ber of servants Their "wives are chosen from all the 
native beauties in the land, and the engi a\'ing we give 
from a photograph represents those of one of the 
highest digmtaries in full costume, but barefoot, just 
as they di'ess themselves on festive occasions to dance 
befoie their lord and his assembled guests. 

The next day when the sea-breeze came, about 
one o’clock, we sailed up through the many islands 
of this paii; of the coast of Java Tliey are all very 
low and -flat, and covered with a shoi fc, dense shrub- 
beiy, out of which rise the tall cocoa-nut palm and 
the waiingin or Indian fig. This green fohage is 
only separated from the sea by a nairow beach of 
ivory-white coral sand, ■which reflects the bright light 
of the noonday sun 'until it becomes positively daz- 
zling Where the banks are muddy, mangrove-'ti’ees 
aie seen below high-water level, holding on to the 
soft earth with hundreds of branching rootlets, as if 
trying to claim as land what really is the dominion 
of the sea. 

This dense vegetation is one of the gi-eat charac- 
teiistics of these tropical islands ; and the constantly 
varied grouping of the palms, mangroves, and other 
"ti’ees, and the iiiegulai’ contour and relief of the 
shores, affoid an endless series of exquisite views 
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As we pas'^cd one of tlic outei i^-land^, its tiees were 
quite coveicd iidtli Idte^j otlier ^lea-hinK 

The next evening we oainc to the Batavia road, 
a shallow hay vheie ship'? lie at anchor paitially 
sheltered fioni the sea hy the many islands sc-attered 
about its entrance. Tlic shoies of this hay fonn a 
low, muddy moras'?, hut high mountains appeal in the 
distance. Tlu'oucrh this moiass a canal has heou cut 

O 

Its sides aie well walled in, and extend out some dis- 
tance towaid the shipping, on account of the shal- 
lowness of the water along the shoie. At the end 
of one of these moles, or walls, stands a small white 
hght-house, indicating the way of approaching the 
city, which cannot he fuUy seen horn the anchorage. 

"When a ship anives horn a foieign port, no one 
can leave her hefoie she is hoarded hy an officer 
from the guardship, a list of her passengers and 
crew obtained, and it is ascertained that there is no 
sickness on hoard Having observed this regulation, 
we rowed up the canal to the “ boom ” or tree, where 
an officer of the customs looks into eveiy boat that 
passes. This word “boom” came into use, as an 
officer informed me, when it was the custom to let a 
tree fall across the canal at mght, in order to prevent 
any boat from landmg or going out to the shipping 
Here were crowds of Malay boatmen, engaged in 
gambling, by pitching coins. This seemed also the 
headquarters of poultry-venders, who were carrying 
roimd living fowls, ducks, and geese, whose feet had 
been tied together and fastened to a stick, so that 
they had to hang with then- heads downward — ^the 
veiy ideal of cruelty 
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Before we could land, we were asked several 
times in Dutcli, French, and EngHsk, to take a car- 
riage, for calimen seem to kave tlie same persistent 
habits m every comer of the eaidk. Meanwhile the 
Malay drivers kept shouting out, “ Cr^tur tuan 1 cr6- 
tur tuan ! ” So we took a “ cr6tur,” that is, a low, 
covered, four-wheeled carriage, drawn by two minia- 
tui’e ponies. The driver sits up on a seat in front, 
in a neat or jacket of red or scarlet cahco, and 
an enormous hemisphencal hat, so gdded or bronzed 
as to dazzle your eyes when the sun shines. 

Though these ponies are small, they go at a 
quick canter, and we were rapidly wbirled along 
between a row of shade-trees to the city gate, almost 
the only part of the old walls of the city that is now 
standing The other parts were tom down by 
Marshal Daendals, to allow a freer cu’culation of air. 
Then we passed through another row of shade-trees, 
and over a bridge, to the office of the American con- 
sul, a graduate of Harvard; and, as Cambridge had 
been my home for four years, we at once considered 
ourselves as old finends. 

Before I left America, Senator Sumner, as chair- 
man of our Committee on Foreign Eolations, kindly 
gave me a note of warm commendation to the repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers, and Mr. J Gr. S van 
Breda, the secretary of the Society of Sciences m Hol- 
land, with whom I had been in correspondence while 
at the Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, 
gave me a land note to Baron Sloet van de Beele, the 
governor-general of the Netherlands India. I imme- 
ffiately addressed a note to His Excellency, enclosing 
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tlic^e ciccloiiliaK. ami (•\]>lainiiig inv ]ilan to ^i‘^it llio 
Spice T''laml'=: for tlu* ]niipo''e ot colleetimx tlie 
ligiired in llninplnim'"' “ Kante\t Kaiuer,’’ ami o\prc‘'‘2- 
mg tlic lio]ie llial lie ^^oul<l do A\liai lie could to aid 
me in niY luiinlde nttein])t‘' to develoji move tnlly tlie 
iiatmal limlorv of tliat inteie'^ting i'e[j:ioii. Tlie^e 
papcis our con^^ul kindly fonvaidod, adding a note cn- 
doisnig tliem liiinsclf. 

As tlie G:overnoi -fXGUcral adininmteis both the 
civil and militaiy departments of all the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East, I could uot eviiect an immediate 
reply I therefore found a quiet place in a Dutch 
family, -with tvro other boavdeis ivho spoke Engbsh 
and could assist me in learning their difficult lan- 
guage, and, bidding Captain Fieenian and the other 
good officers of the IMemnon farewell, took up my 
abode on shore 

Batavia at present is more properly the name of 
a distract or “residency,” than of a city. Foianerly 
it was compact and enclosed by walls, but these were 
destroyed by Marshal Daendals, in 1811 The for- 
eigners then moved out and built their residences at 
vanons places in the vicimty, and these locahties still 
retam then old Malay names In this part of the 
city theie are several fine hotels, a large opera-house, 
and a club-house There aie two scientific societies, 
which pubhsh many valuable papers on the natural 
history, antiquities, geography, and geology, of aP 
parts of the Netherlands India. These societies have 
valuable coPections in Batavia, and at Buitenzorg 
there is a large coPection of mmeials and geological 
specimens The “ Kmg’s Flam” is a veiy large open 
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square, smTounded by rows of sbade-trees and tlie resi- 
dences of tlie wealtliier mercbants, 'Near tliis is tlie 
“Waterloo Plaia.” On one of its sides is tbe larg- 
est building m Batavia, containing tbe offices of tbe 
various government bureaus, and tbe “ tbrone-room,” 
where tbe governor-general receives, in tbe name of 
tbe bing, congi’atulations from tbe bigber officials in 
tbat vicinity. 

Tbe governor-general bas a palace near by, but 
be resides most of tbe time at Buitenzorg, forty 
miles in tbe interior, where tbe land rises to about a 
thousand feet above tbe level of tbe sea, and tbe 
climate is much more temperate. 

A river, tbat rises ia tbe mountains to tbe south, 
flows through tbe city and canal, and empties into 
tbe bay. Many bridges are thrown over this river 
and its branches, and beautiful shade-trees are planted 
along its banks. 

All tbe bouses in these Eastern lands are low, rarely 
more than one story, for fear of earthquakes, which, 
however, occur in this part of tbe island at long 
intervals Tbe walls are of bricks, or fragments of 
coral rock covered with layers of plaster. Tbe roof 
is of tiles, or ata^, a kind of tbatcbiug of palm-leaves 
{A common plan is, a bouse part parallel to tbe street, 
Jand behind t in's and at right angles to it an L or 
porch, tbe whole building being nearly in tbe form 
of a cross. 

Tt) front is a broad veranda, where tbe inmates 
sit in tbe cool evening and receive tbe calls of tbefr 
friends. This opens into a front parlor, which, with 
a few sleeping-rooms, occupies tbe whole bouse part 
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Tlic L, when tlioic oiio. o^'Unlly lin^; only n low wall 
around it, and a loof iv-linc: on pillar-. It' tlioio- 
foie open on tlneo to the air, unle‘-^ ‘'liuttor- aic 
placed lietwccn tlic pillar^? Thi=: 1“^ n=inally tlic din- 
ing-ioom Back of the liou'^e i*? a square, ojicn area, 
enclosed on tlie remaining tlnoe sidc'i By a low of 
low, slied-ioofcd liouscs. Iloie me extra bediooin^. 
servants’ quaitei'J, cook-room';, liatli-rooni';, and “^ta- 
bles Within tliis area i'; usually a well, '^unounded 
with shade-trees. Tlie water fiom thi^; well is pouicd 
into a tliick uin-shapcd vessel of coral lock, and 
slowly filters through into an earthen pot beneath ; 
it is then cooled unth ice from oui own ISTew-Eng- 
land ponds. Thus the cold of our temperate zone is 
made to allay the heat of the tropics Several ship- 
loads of ice come from Boston to this port every 
year. At Surabaya and Smgapore large quantities 
are manufactured, but it is as soft as ice in ice-cream. 
When one is accustomed to drinking ice-water, there 
is no danger of any ill eftect ; but, on returning from 
the eastern part of the archipelago where they never 
have ice, to Surabaya, I suffered severely for a time, 
and, as I believe, from no other cause. In the fre- 
quent cases of fever in the East it is a luxury, and 
mdeed a medicme, which can only be appreciated 
by one who has himself endured that indescribable 
burning. 

The cook-room, as already noticed, is some dis- 
tance from the dining-room, but this inconvenience is 
of httle importance in those hot lands The Malays 
are the only cooks, and I do not t hink that cooking 
as an art is carried to the highest perfection in ihiil' 
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part of tlie -world, tlioiigli I must add, tLat I sooh 
loecame quite partial to many of their dishes, which 
are especially adapted for that climate. The kitchen 
is not pro-nded -with stoves or cooking-ranges, as in 
the Western world, hut on one side of the room there 
is a raised platfoim, and on this is a series of small 
ai’ches, which answer the same puipose. Fires are 
made in these arches "with small pieces of wood, and 
the food is therefore more commonly fried or boiled, 
than baked There is no chimney, and the smoke, 
after filling the room, finally escapes thi’ough a place 
in the roof which is slightly raised above the parts 
around it. 

As I am often questioned about the mode of 
li-ring in the East, I may add that always once a 
day, and generally for dinner, rice and cmiy appear, 
and to these ai’e added, for dinner, potatoes, fiied and 
boiled ; steak, fried and broiled ; fried bananas 
(the choicest of all delicacies), various kmds of 
greens, and many sorts of pickles and sambal, or 
vegetables mixed with red peppers. The next 
course is salad, and then are brought on bananas 
of three or four kinds, at all seasons ; and, at certain 
times, oranges, pumpelmuses, mangoes, mangostins, 
and rambutans : and as this is but such a bill of 

t 7 

jfare as every man of moderate means expects to pro- 
vide, the people of the West can see that their 
fnends in the East, as well as themselves, believe m 
the motto, “ Carpe diem ” A cigar, or pipe, and a 
small glass of gin, are generally regarded as indis- 
pensable things to perfect happiness by my good 
Dutch fiiends, and they all seemed to wonder that 
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I could 1)C a liavidlor and never toucli eitlier It is 
generally ‘'n])]io-=;ed, in Europe and Anicnca, tliat 
hou‘-elcee]iei " lieie, in tlie East, have little care oi’ 
vevalion, ■\vheie e\eiy family employs so many sor- 
\anis, hul, on the conti ary, their troubles seem to 
multijdy in diiect ratio to the number of servants 
eni]iloycd Ko servant there vdll do more than one 
llnng If engaged as a nurse, it is only to care foi’ 
one child ; if as a gi oom, it is only to care for one 
hoi sc, 01 , at most, one span of horses; and as all 
these Malays are bent on doing every thing in the 
easiest vay, it is almost as much trouble to watch 
them as to do them work. 

The total population of the Residency of Ra- 
tavia is 517,7G2. Of these, 5,570 are Europeans; 
47,570 Chmese; 403,591 native; 084 AiabH; and 
341 of other Easteni nations 
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none of tlie fanaticism of that sect in Ai’abia. They 
still retain many of their previous Hindu notions, 
and their hehef may he properly defined as a mix- 
ture of Hi nduism and Mohammedanism A few are 
“ Christians,” that is, they attend the service of the 
Dutch Church, and do not shave their heads or file 
their teeth. They are cleanly in their hahits, and 
scores of all ages may he seen in the rivers and 
canals of every city and village, especially in the 
morning and evening. The so/rong, their univei’sal 
dress, is peculiarly fitted for this hahit. When they 
have finished their haths, a dry one is drawn on over 
the head, and the wet one is slipped off beneath 
ivithout exposing the person in the least. The 
females wear the sa/)'ong long, and generally twist 
it tightly round the hody, just under the arms. Oc- 
casionally it is made with sleeves, like a loose gown. 
A close-fitting jacket or haju is worn with it. 

The men have hut a few straggling hairs for 
heards, and these they generally pull out with a 
pah’ of iron tweezers The hair of the head in hoth 
sexes is lank, coarse, and worn long. Each sex, 
therefore, resembles the other so closely that nearly 
every foreigner will, at first, find himself puzzled in 
many cases to know whether he is looking at a man 
or a woman. This want of differentiation in the 
sexes possibly indicates their low rank in the human 
family, if the law may he applied here that obtains 
among most other animals 

Every day I went out to collect the peculiar 
birds and beautiful butterflies of that region, my 
fiivorite place for this pleasure being in an old 
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Chinese cemetery just outside the city, where, as the 
laud was level, the earth had heen thrown up into 
mounds to keep the bones of theii’ inmates fi*om 
“ the wet unfortunate places,” just as in China, when 
fai fiom any mountain or hill A Malay seiwant 
followed, carrjung my ammumtion and collecting- 
boxes At fiist I supposed he would have many 
superstitious objections to wandeimg to and fro 
with me over the rebcs of the Celestials, but, to my 
smpiise, I found his people cultivating the spaces 
between the graves, as if they, at least, did not con- 
sider it sacred soil , yet, several times, when we 
came to the graves of his own ancestors, he was care- 
ful to approach witK every manifestation of awe and 
respect. 

A small piece of land, a bamboo hut, and a buf- 
falo, compiise all the worldly possessions of most 
coolies, and yet with these they always seem most 
enviably contented. 

They generally use but a single buffalo in their 
ploughs and carts A strmg passmg through his 
nostials is tied to his hoi ns, and to this is attached 
another for a lein, by which he is guided or urged 
to hasten on his slow motions This useful animal 
is distiibuted over all the large islands of the archi- 
pelago, mcluding the Philippines, over India and 
Ceylon ; and dming the middle ages was intro- 
duced mto Egypt, Greece, and Italy It thrives 
well only m warm climates From its peculiar 
habit of wallowing m pools and mires, and bury- 
ing itself until only its nose and eyes can be 
seen, it has been named the “ water - ox.” This 
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appears to tie its mode of resting, as '^vell as escap- 
ing the scorcliiiig rays of the stm, and the STranns 
of annoying flies ; and in the higher lands the natives 
make artificial ponds hy the roadside, where these 
animals may stop when on a journey. They are 
generally of a dark slate-color, and occasionally 
of a light flesh-color, hnt rarely or never white. 
They are so sparsely covered with hair as to 
he nearly naked. They are larger than onr oxen, 
hnt less capable of continned labor. They are 
nsnally so docile that even the Malay children 
can drive them, hnt they dislike the appearance 
of a European, and have a peculiar mode of mani- 
festing this aversion hy hreathmg heavily through 
the nose. At such times they become restive and 
unmanageable, and their owners have frequently re- 
quested me to walk away, for fear I should be 
attacked. When the females are suckling their 
young, they are specially dangerous. A laige male 
has been found to be more than a match for a full- 
grown royal tiger. 

On most of the islands where the tame buflalo is 
seen, wild ones are also found among the mountains ; 
but naturalists generally suppose the original home 
of the species was on the continent, and that the ^vild 
ones aie merely the descendants of those that have 
e=:eapod to the foiests The Spaniaids found them 
on the Philippmes when they flrst visited that archi- 
pelago 

Tlie plough frencrallv used has both sides alike, 
and a migle handle, which the coolie holds in Ins 
right hand while he guides the buflalo with the left 
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The lowoi ]ini( of llu* ‘'haic i'J of non, llic otlici 
of AN 00(1 ll only ‘^oratclie^ the gi omul to the 
(lo])tli of or eight inolie‘^ — a ‘>tian"o contin‘?t to 
onr deep ‘'uh'=oil Jdonglung Tn tlie^^e ‘^hallow fal- 
low arc ( 1 io]i]K (1 koinel'^ of om own Indian maize 
and "ceiK of tlie ’^agar-cane Sonietinios the fields 
are ]danted with coeoa-niit judnis ohoiit twenty vaids 
a])ait inoie foi then ‘-hade, it ajijieai^. than foi then 
fiuit, whieli is now haiimnerin irreat irieen and yellow’ 
eln-tei and a\i11 ho iijie in a month. Beneath these 
tree'' aie blighted nut":, and in many places huge 
hea]!"; of them are ‘-eon, gatheied hy the natives foi 
the "sahe of the hu":k, fioni which the> make a coai-se 
rope 

Among the=:e trees I was sui prised to hear the 
noise, or iiioie jiiopeily woids, “Tokay' tokay'” 
and my servant at once exjdaiiied that that was the 
wav a kind of li/ard “talked” in his laud So 
snugly do these animals hide away .among the giecn 
leives that it was several days hefoic I could satisfy 
myself that I had seemed a sjiecimen of this sjieak- 
ing qiiadi aped. 

Dming my hunting I enjoyed some charming 
views of the hiQ-h, dark-blue mountains to the south 
One exemsiou is worthy of esiiecial mention It was 
to the palace of Eahden Saleh, a native pnnee This 
palace consisted of a ceutial pait and tivo Avmgs, 
with broad veiaudas on all sides On entenno- the 

O 

main buildmg we found om selves in a spacious hall, 
with a galleiy above In the centie of the floor rose 
a sort of table, and aiound the sides of the room were 
chairs of an antique pattern Side-dooi’s opened out 
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of tMs liall into smaller rooms, eacli of wliicli ’^vas far- 
nislied witli a stravr caipet, and in tlie centre a small, 
square Bnissels carpet, on wMcli was a table orna- 
mented with carved-work, and smibunded with a row 
of licbly-cusbioned cbaiiu Along tbe sides were sim- 
ilar cbau's and small, gilded tables. On tbe walls 
bung large steel engravings, among wbicb I noticed 
two frequently seen in our own land : “ Tbe Moham- 
medan’s Paradise,” and one of two female figures 
personifying tbe past and tbe futm'e. In front of tbe 
palace tbe grounds were tastefully laid out as small 
lawns and flower-plats, bordered with a sbrub filled 
with red leaves. ’An accurate idea of tbe barmonious 
proportions of tbis beautifiil palace is given in tbe 
accompanying cut. It is tbe richest residence owned 
by any native prince in tbe whole East Indian Ar- 
chipelago. 

Tbe Eabden at tbe time was in tbe adjoining 
grounds, wbicb be is now forming into large zoo- 
logical gardens for tbe government at Batavia. 
When a youth, be was sent to Holland, and educated 
at tbe expense of tbe Dutch Government. ’While 
there, be acquired a good command of tbe German 
and French languages, was received as a distinguished 
guest at all tbe courts, and associated with tbe lead- 
ing literati In tbis manner be became acquainted 
with Eugene Sue, who was then at work on bis 
“Wandering Jew,” and — as is generally believed — 
at once chose tbe Eabden as a model for bis “ East- 
ern prince,” one of tbe most prominent characters in 
that book. But it is chiefly as a landscape-painter 
that tbe Eabden is most famous. A few years ago 
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tliere ttrs a gi’eat flood here at Batavia, wliicli proved 
a fit suliject for liis pencil ; and tlie painting was so 
greatly admired, tliat lie presented it to the King of 
Holland "Wlien I was introduced to lum, lie at once, 
with all a courtier’s aid, inquii'ed wlietlier I was from 
tlie Kortli or tlie Soutli ; and on fleailng tliat I was 
not only from tlie North, hut had served for a time 
in the Umon army, he insisted on shaking handa 
again, remarking that he trusted that it would not he 
Ions: before all the slaves in om* land would he fr’ee 
I had not heen out many times collecting before I 
found myself seized one mght with a severe pain in 
the hack of the neck and small of the hack — a sure 
sign of an approaching fever. The next day found me 
worse, then I became somewhat better, and then worse 
again. The sensation was as if some one were repeat- 
edly thinsting a handful of red-hot knitting-needles 
into the top of my head, which, as they passed m, di- 
verged till they touched the base of the brain. Then 
came chills, and then again those mdescribable dart- 
mg pains. It seemed as if I could not long retain 
the command of my mind under such severe torture 
At last, after seven days of this suffering, I decided 
to go to the military hospital, which is open to citi- 
zens of all nations on their paying the same price 
per day as m the best hotels. The hospital consisted 
of a series of long, low, one-story buildings placed at 
light angles to each other, and on both sides facing 
open squares and wide walks or gardens, which were 
aU bordered with large trees and contained some 
fine flowers In each of the buildings were two 
rows of rooms or chambers of convement size, which 
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opened out on to a wide piazza, wlieie tlie sick could 
enjoy all tke breezes and yet be skeltered from tke 
siuL Every morning tke ckief doctor came round to 
eack room witk assistants and servants, wko carefully 
noted kis directions and prescnptions. He was a 
Grennan, and appeared very kindly in kis manner; 
but wken tke time ai-rived to take medicine, I found 
ke kad not only assigned for me kuge doses of tkat 
most bitter of all bitter tkings — quinine — but also 
copious draughts of some fluid villanously som-. 
Tke ultimate result of these allopathic doses was, 
however, decided!}'’ beneficial ; and after keeping per- 
fectly quiet for a week, I was weU enough to return 
to my boai’ding-kouse, but yet was so weak for some 
time tkat I could scarcely walk. 

Our consul, wko had been kindly visiting me aU 
tke while, now came witk a letter fi’om His Excellency 
tke governor-general tkat was amply sufficient to make 
me wholly forget my unfavorable initiation into tropi- 
cal life. It was addressed to tke “ Heads of tke Provin- 
cial Governments in and out of Java,” and read thus 
“ I have tke honor to ask Your Excellency to render to 
tke bearer, Mr. Albert S Bickmore, wko may come 
into tke district under your command in tke interest 
of science, all tke assistance in your power, without 
causing a charge to tke public funds or a burden to 
tke native people.” 

Besides honoring me with this kind letter, His 
Excellency generously wrote tke consul tkat ke would 
be happy to offer me “ post-horses overall Java,”- 
if I should like to travel m tke interior. But it was 
■vitk tke hope of reaching tke Spice Islands tkat I 
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liad come to tlie East, and, after tlianking tlie gor- 
eruor-geneial for siicli great consideration and kind- 
ness, I began making preparations for a voyage 
tlu'ongb tlie eastern part of the arcliipelago I bad 
bioiiglit witli me a good sujiply of large copper cans 
vritli screv covers These weie filled with airack, a 
kind of rum made of molasses and rice Dip-nets, 
hooks, lines, and all such other paraphernalia, I had 
full}’’ provided myself with before I left America Yet 
one paper, besides a ticket, was needed before I could 
go on board the mail-boat, and that was a “ permis- 
sion to travel m the Netherlands India ” This paper 
ought to have been renewed, accoiding to law, once 
every month ; but the governor-general’s letter was 
such an ample passport, that I never troubled myself 
about the matter agam dming the year I was joui*- 
neying in the Dutch possessions 



CHAPTER JL 
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SAHARANQ AOT) ST7EABATA, 

Os’ tPe 7tli of June, as tlie trriliglit Tras briglit- 
ening in tlie eastern sky, I left my new Batavia 
Lome, and was liuiriedly driven to tlie “ boom.” A 
small steamer was waiting to take passengers off to 
tke mail-boat that goes to Celebes, Timor, and Am- 
boina, tke capital of tke Spice Islands, 

My baggage all on board, I kad time to rest, and 
realize tkat once more I was a wanderer; but loue- 
some tkougkts were quickly bamsked wken I began 
to observe wko were to be my companions, tkere on 
tke eastern side of tke world, so far from tke centre 
of civilization and faskion ; and just tken a real ex- 
quisite stepped on board. He was tall, but appeared 
muck taller from wearing a kigk for kat, tke most 
uncomfortable covering for tke kead imaginable in 
tkat kot climate. Tken kis neckclotk ! It was spot- 
lessly wkite, and evidently tied witk tke greatest care ; 
but wkat especially attracted my attention were kis 
long, tkin kands, carefully protected by white kid 
gloves. However, we kad not been a long time on 
tke steamer, wkeie every place was covered witk a 
thick layer of coal-dust, before Mr. Exquisite changed 
kis elegant apparel for a matter-of-fact suit, and made 
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In*' cf't'olul n]>]>c,Tiniico n^' a Iifl/ r a /< ur, vaih a copy 
of the (\)rnhiU M<ojaz}iu ho o\ idcntly did not 

intend to road. I hoiTowod it, and found it ^\ns al- 
ready tliroo ^oar•' old, and the kvne-' “'till nnent It 
ctnit.nned a yrajihio do-iription t>f the groniuK about 
Kmc ^Valton''- ictirod Innno — piobably the most 
like the garden of lldiMi of any ]>lacc seen on our 
eaith ‘-inco niaif^ fall. 

The othei jia'-^engors. were mostly ofticials and 
mei chant" uoinor {o Samarnnir, Snr.abaya, or tineas- 
par, and I found that I was the only one travelling 
to Aniboina. The gencial tommanding the Dutch 
army in the blast was on boauL lie was a very po- 
lite, nnas"iiming gentleman, and manifested much 
interest in a Shaijie’s breech-loader I had brought 
fiom Ameiica, and icgauled it the most effective 
aimy rifle of any he had seen up to that time He 
was going to the headqnarteis of the anuy, winch is 
a strougly-foi tided place back of Samarang It was 
desciibed to me as located on a mountain or high 
plateau ^vith steep sides — a perfect Gibraltai, which 
they boasted a small ai my could maintain for an in- 
definite length of time against any force that might 
be brought agamst it About five months later, 
however, it was nearly destroyed by a violent earth- 
quake, but has smee been completely rebuilt 

One genial acquaintance I soon found m a young 
man who had just come fi’om Sumatra. He had 
travelled far among the high mountains and deep 
goiges in the mterior of that almost unexplored 
island, and his vivid descriptions gave me an mde- 
sciibable longmg to behold such magnificent scenery 
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— a pleasure I did not fancy at that time it would be 
my good fortune to enjoy before I left the arcbipel- 
ago. 

All day the sky was very hazy, but we obtained 
several grand views of high volcanoes, especially two 
steep cones that can be seen in the west from the 
road at Batavia, A light, but steady breeze came 
from the east, for it was as yet only the early part 
of the eastern monsoom When the sun sank in the 
west, the full moon rose in the east, and spread out 
a broad band of silver over the sea The air was 
so soft and balmy, and the whole sky and sea so en- 
chanting, that to recall it this day seems like fancy- 
ing anew a part of some fascinating dream. 

This word monsoon is only a corruption of the 
Arabic word mumri^ “season,” which the Portu- 
guese learned from the Arabians and their de- 
scendants, who were then navigating these seas 
It fii'st occurs in the writings of De Barros, where 
he speaks of a famine that occun’ed at Malacca, be- 
cause the usual quantity of rice had not been brought 
from Java; and “ the mugao” being adverse, it was 
not possible to obtain a sufficient supply. The Ma- 
lays have a peculiar manner of always spea kin g of 
any region to the west as being “ above the wmd,” 
and any region to the east as being “ below the wind.” 

June %tli — ^Went on deck early this morning to 
look at the mountains which we might be passing , 
and, while I was absorbed in viewung a fine head- 
land, the captain asked me if I had seen that gigan- 
tic peak, pointing upward, as he spoke, to a moun- 
tain-top, rising out of such high clouds that I had not 
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notu'od il I< Mil'' Mount Slmn.'it. mIiicIi attain'j mi 
olo\nti<ui ofolcMUi tliou‘-mitl tlnec Inindicd mid tliiily 
I'niu]!"!! loot :d>o\o llio ‘•ca — llio liiglic^t peak liut 
Olio mil oner llio iiiain loftv inounlaiii'' on Java, and, 
like ino'-t ol tlieni. an active \o]e,ino Tlie iijiper 
limit ot vogotation on it iliroo t 1 ion‘-mid feet lielov 
it" ciO"t TIio inntlioni coa"t of .la\a i" *^0 low licic 
that till" nionnt.nn in"toad of ajijieaiing to lice nji, 
a" it doO" fioni llic intoiioi of the inland, «:c'enied 
tlo"i‘ kv tlio "lioic — an enoct wliicli ocelli'^ in viewing 
nearly .all tlic-'O lofty peak‘s while the oh'^eiver is 
‘-ailing on the Ja\a Se.i !M. Z<^>llinger, a Sm'is«, ‘^ays 
that at ‘=11111 i‘-c the top"? of tlic^e loftiest jieaks aie 
hnghtoiied -with the ‘s.ime loce-red glow that is seen 
on ^foiite Ko-a and !Moiit Blanc Avhen the snn is 
‘setting, and once 01 twice I thought I obseived the 
‘same channing phenoniouoii The lowlands and the 
lower declndties of all the mountains seen to-day aie 
nndei' the highc'st “state of cultivation Indeed, this 
pai t of Java iii.ay be con ectly described as one mag- 
nilicent g.aiden, di\nded into small lots by hues of 
thick eveigi'cens, and tall, featheiy palm-trees This 
aftenioon we ste.amed mto the ojien roadstead of Sam- 
aiang dtinng a heavy ram-squall , for though the 
“western monsoon,” or “lamy season,” is past, yet 
nearly eveiy afternoon we have a heavy shower, and 
eveiy one is speakmg of the great damage it is likely 
to do to the lice and sugar ciops which are just now 
lipemng The heavy ram-squall cleared away the 
thick haze that filled the sky, and the next mor ning 
I went on shore to see the city A few miles du ect- 
ly back of it rises the shmqi peak of Ungaiamg to a 
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height of some five thonsaiid feet, its flanks highly 
cultivated in fields, and its upper region devoted to 
coffee-trees. Somewhat west of this, near the shore, 
I noticed a small naked cone, apparently of brown, 
volcanic ashes, and of so recent an origin that the 
vigorous vegetation of these tropical lands had not 
had time to spread over its surface. Back of Unga- 
rung rise three loffcy peaks in a line northwest and 
southeast. The northernmost and nearest is Mount 
Bran ; the central, Mount Sumbing ; and the southern 
one. Mount Sindoro. 

Mount Prau receives its name from its shape, 
which has been fancied to be like that of a “ prau,” 
or native boat, turned upside down. It was the 
supposed residence of the gods and demigods of 
the Javanese in ancient times, and now it abounds 
in the ruins of many temples; some partially cov- 
ered with lava, showing that earthquakes and 
eruptions have done their share in causing this 
destruction- Many images of these ancient gods 
in metal have been found on this mountam. Ku- 
ins of enormous temples of those olden times are 
yet to be seen at Boro Bodo, in the province of 
Kedu, and at Brambanan, in the province of Mata- 
,rem. At Boro Bodo a Mil-top has been changed 
jinto a low pyramid, one hundred feet high, and hav- 
ing a base of six hundred and twenty feet on a side. 

Its sides ai’e formed into five terraces, and the peipen- 
dicular faces of these terraces contain many niches, 
in each of wMch was once an image of Buddha. On 
the level area at the summit of the pyramid is a 
large dome-shaped building, surrounded by seventy- 
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Uvo ‘^ninllei oiic‘? of ilio ‘'nmo gcncinl Accord- 

iilcr 1o tlio clnoiioloin’’ of the tTiivnnc'^e, it Avns built 

iirAP.inii 

At Binmbaiian are ‘:oen ovton'Jive ruins of several 
enouji^; of toniplc'5, built of huge blocks of tiacli^de, 
carefully lun\ n and put together ■without any kind 
of cement The nio'^t •wonderful of tho'^e groups is 
that of “ Idle Thousand Tcmjdo*’ ” They actually 
nuinbei two hundied and ninety-'^i.v, and are situ- 
ated on a low, rectangular ten ace, measunng five 
hundred and foilybyfive hundred and ten feet, in 
five rov':, one vuthin another, a laige central build- 
ing, on a <=econd ten'acc, overlooks the whole. This 
wa'? elaborately ornamented, and, before it began to 
deeny, probably formed, with those around it, one of 
the most imjiocing temples ever reared in all the 
fka^it Accoiding to the tiaditions of the Javanese, 
the«e buildings Aveie erected between a. d 1266 and 
1206. 

These structures were doubtless planned and 
superintended by natives of India They were dedi- 
cated to Hindu woiship, and here the Bralinims and 
Buddhists appear to have forgotten theii’ bitter hos- 
tility, and in some cases to have even woi shipped in 
the same temple The Indian origin of these works 
is further proved by images of the zebu, or humped 
ox, which have been found here and elsewhere in 
Java, but it does not now exist, and probably never 
did, m any pai*t of the aichijielago. 

As two Malays rowed me rapidly along in a 
naiTow, canoe-like boat, I watched the clouds gather 
and embrace the high head of Mount Prau. Only 
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tliin and fibrous cumuli covered tlie other lofty peaks, 
blit a thick cloud wrapped itself around the crest of 
this mountain and many small ones gathered on its 
dark sides, which occasionally could be seen through 
the partings in its white fleecy shroud. The fonn 
of the whole was just that of the mountain, except at 
its top, where for a time the clouds rose like a gigan- 
tic, circular castle, the square openings in their dense 
mass exactly resembling the windows in such thick 
walls. 

Eastward of Ungaiaing are seen the lofty summits 
of Merbabu and Merapi, and east fi'om the anchorage 
lises Mount Japara, foiming, with the low lands at 
its feet, almost an island, on Java’s north coast. 

Like Batama, Samarang is situated on both sides 
of a small nver, in a low morass. The nver was 
much swollen by late rains, and in the short time I 
passed along it, I saw dead horses, cats, dogs, and 
monkeys borne on its muddy waters out to the bay, 
there perhaps to sink and be covered with layers of 
mud, and, if after long ages those strata should be 
elevated above the level of the sea and fall under 
a geologist’s eye, to become the subject of some prolix 
disquisition. This is, in fact, exactly the way that most 
of the land animals in the marine deposits of former 
times have come down to us — an extremely frag- 
mentary histoiy at best, yet sufficient to give us some 
idea of the strange denizens of the earth when few or 
none of the highest mountains had yet been formed. 

Through this low morass they are now digging a 
canal out to the roads, so that the city may be ap- 
proached from the anchorage by the canal and the 
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river Tliis canal is liiinly ■walled in, as at Batavia, 
From tFe landing-place to tlie city proper tlie road 
was a stream of mud, and tlie houses are small and 
occupied only by Malays and the iioorer classes of 
Chmese In such streets two coohes are occasionally 
seen canying one of the native belles m a tandu 
The city itself is more compact than Batavia, and the 
shops ai’e remarkably fine It was pleasant to look 
again on some of the same engiavings exposed for 
sale m our own shops The finest building in the 
city, and the best of the kind that I have seen in the 
East, IS a laige one contammg the custom and other 
bm-eaus It is two stones high, and occupies three 
sides of a lectangle I was told that they were 
fifteen years m building it, though in our country a 
pnvate firm would have put it up m half as many 
months. There ai'e several very fine hotels, and I 
saw one most nchly furnished Heai’ the river stands 
a high watch-tower, where a constant lookout is kept 
for all ships approaching the roacL From its top a 
mde -riew is obtamed over the anchorage, the low- 
lands, and the city Toward the mtenor nch fields 
are seen stretching away to the pro-rince of Kedu, 
“the gai’den of Java” A railroad has been begun 
here, which -wdl extend to Sm’akarta and Jokyo- 
karta, on the east side of Mount M4rapi, and -^vill 
open this rich region more ftdly to the world ^ 

The church of the city, which is chiefly sustamed 


* The population of the Eesidency of Samarang, irhioh includes the 
city, IS 1,020,275 Of these 6,162 are Europeans, 1,001,262 are natives, 
11,441 are Ohmese, 438 are Arabs, and 1,982 are from other Eastern 
nations In these figures the military are not mclnded 
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here as elsewhere by the Dutch Goveniment, is a 
large cathedi’al-liie buildiug, finished in the intenor 
in an octagonal form. One side is occupied by the 
pulpit, another by the organ, and the others are for 
the congregation. At the time I entered, the pastor 
was lecturing in a conversational but earnest manner 
to some twenty Malays and Chinese, gathered around 
him. At the close of his exhoifation he shook hands 
with each in the most cordial manner. 

From this church I went to the Mohammedan 
mosque, a square pagoda-like structure, with thi'ee 
roofs, one above the other, and each being a little 
smaller than the one beneath it. It was Fiiday, the 
Mohammedan Sabbath, and large numbei’s were 
coming to pay their devotions to the false prophet, 
for his IS the prevailing religion in this land By 
the gate m the wall enclosing the mosque were a well 
and a huge stone tank, where aU the faithful per- 
foimed the most scmpulous ablutions before proceed- 
ing to repeat the required parts of the Koran It 
was pleasant to see that at least they believed and 
practised the maxmi that “cleanliness is next to 
godliness ” From the gate I walked up an inclined 
terrace to the large dooiway, and at once saw, fioin 
the tioubled expression on the faces of those wlio 
were kneeling on their straw mats outside the build- 
ing, that I had committed some impropiiety,' and 
one ans wei ed my look of inquiiy by pomting to my 
feet I had foigotten that I was treading on “lioly 
ground,” and had therefoie neglected “to put oh my 
shoe'j” Opiiosite the entrance usually a niche, 
and on one side of this a kind of tin one, but vliat 
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oil ihni isl/nic]. The Malay name for 
■this religion is always “Islam.” 

On oiir way back to tlic mnil-koat wc passed 
fjnilc a fleet of' flsliing-boats, at the nioutli of tke 
7-irc'i’. They aic gcncially made alike at both ends, 
and look like huge canoes. Soine liave liigli lantern- 
.sliaj)Cfl houses ])orchcd on the stern, as if to make 
them more unsighlly. Here they all have decks, but 
those at Batavia are merely open boats. 

The next day we continued on om’ course to the 
eastward, around the promontoiy formed by Mount 
Ja])ara, whose .sides are so completely scojud by deep 
ravines that little or none of the oriGfmal surface of 
the mountain can be seen. Dr Junghulm, who has 
.spent many years studying in detail the mountains of 
Java, finds that above a height of ten thousand feet 
but very few I’aidnes exist This height is the common 
clouddevel, and the rains that they pom' out, of com'se, 
only affect the mountain-sides below that elevation, 
hence the flanks of a mountain are sometimes deeply 
scored while its top remains entue. The substances 
of which these great cones ai’e chiefly composed are 
mostly volcanic ashes, sand, and small fragments of 
basalt or lava, just the kind of materials that swiffc 
torrents would rapidly carry away. 

The volcanoes of Java are mostly m two Imes • one, 
commencing near Cape St Nicholas, its northwestern 
extremity, passes diagonally across the island to its 
southeastern headland on the Sti'ait of Bali The 
other is pai allel to this, and extends from the middle 
of the Strait of Sunda to the south coast m the longi- 
tude of Chenbon. They stand along two immense 
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1 1 ujitK'ii- of \ oil inu .I'-lif'-. '-ainl. and '-(’niia" ]ia\c nc- 
.nnad ind luv a^'i'Hi-dK '«t]iMin^ o| lia^allir and tia- 
tliylu* 1 n a li u c jioniad ont nnlil no Ic-- tlian <lin ly- 
t iirlit Odiic- '^onu* ol ininicn^o ''i/f, lia\ (* Ikhmi foiincd 
on tin- i-land 'ilun j'omliai cliafuloi i-. find (lioy 
aiodi-limt and -cpnato Jiioniitain- and not j)oaks 
in a 1 ontinnon'. clriin 

'1 !u‘ ^taond t li n ai-tcn-tic oi tlu'-c> mount. un- la 
tlioLniit ([nantity ot -nijilini IIioa jnodnco, ^VIll(e 
(loud- of^nljilnnon- -uni l^i'- conlinnalh wioatli the 
tic-ts ol' tlif-i' linjli juMk- .ind lx token the nncea^'inq 
;u ti\ itv A\ itlnn tin ii ”‘ii::.intie ina— e- 'J In- ira- i- the 
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Lake It i'^ a ‘^niall, 1 ).n c jdace, of a p.de gray or yelloiv- 
idi eoloi, containing ni.my ciei lee- andojienmgs fiom 
•which c.nhonic acid g.i^ poms out from time to time 
Ileieboth i\rr. Beiinvaidt and Di .Tuiifrluilm s.aw a 
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maiij birds, and even snakes, wko bad lost their lives 
in this fatal place Besides carbonic acid gas, snlpliiu’- 
ous acid gas also escapes This was the only gas pres- 
ent at the time of Dr. Junghuhn’s visit, and is prob- 
ably the one that causes such certain destmction to 
all the an imals that wander into this valley of death 
The soft parts of these animals, as the skin, the mus- 
cles, and the hair or feathers, were found by both ob- 
servers quite entire, while the bones had cnimbled 
and mostly disappeared The reason that so many 
dead animals are found on this spot, while none exist 
m the surrounding forests, is because beasts of prey 
not only cannot consume them, but even they lose 
theii’ lives in the midst of these poisonous gases. 

It was in such a place that the deadly upas was 
fabled to be found. The hrst account of this wonder- 
ful tree was given by Mr N. P Toersch, a siugeou 
in the service of the Dutch East India Company 
His oiiginal article was piibbshed in the fomth vol- 
ume of Pennant’s “Outlmes of the Globe,” andie- 
peated in the London Magazine for September, 1185 
He states that he saw it himself, and desciibes it as 
“ the sole individual of its species, standing alone, in 
a scene of solitary hoiTor, on the middle of a naked, 
blasted plain, surrounded by a circle of mountains, 
the whole area of which is coveied with the skele- 
tons of biids, beasts, and men. Hot a vestige ot I'cge- 
table life is to be seen wdthin the contaminated atmos- 
phere, and even the fishes die in the watei ! ” niis, 
lilce most fabler, has some foundation in fact ; and a 
laige foiest-tice exists m Jawa, the Aniians (oricana 
of botanist^, that ha«: a poisonous: ‘•aji, ^^’hen it-^ 
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Imu lliukm ami iiu>u' \ i'-cld A iialnc ])U'j)aiC(l 
‘-omo ]M»i^nn licim tin-' kind of “-a]) foi J)i ]Joi afield 
llo miiiudc <1 \\i<li it alioiit ludi a dracliin of tlic 

''aji of tile followin': \oirotald(" ainin, kcnijifciia 

LT'daiioi aiionnini. a kind ol /cinnilied, coniinon onion 
1*1 o-ailu and a diadini and a half ol Idaok ])t‘])pcr 
dill‘s ]*i*i''on ]tio\«‘d inoif.d i<i a do:: in om* lioin ; a 
inon''C in (on inimUt'^ . a nionko\ in ‘-iwin, a cat in 
lilU'cn; and akn^'c ImiValo died in (wo lioni^' and ten 
niiinilc'' fi<tni (lie cllcat^' of i( A ‘'innlar jioi^oii h 
jiicjiarcd from (lie ^aji of (he a climbin'^ vine 

The deadly aiuhai i'? thus ])ie(nicd in DaiwinS 
“ ])ot mu f-raiden 

“Tiorcc 111 (In'i'l ‘-lUiuc, on t!ie 1 * 1 1'-toil Iic'illi, 

1 \ 1 I Vp i'- Mt--, tlu- Ii\ <lr i-lroe of dt itli ' 

('o. fimii Olio loot, tin ciucaioimd hoil 1>o1om, 

A tliou‘-ui<l ^Ol:(l itiM* cciixait" orow • 

111 '•liiiiiiij: rl^^ tlio t-tt kK inoiivti) sprcnl'' 

* O or h n l< mfiit ? Jii^ f ir-du oi 1:111!^ Iio id, 

Or in ono tnndv ontwi'-t*' Ins t iiijiUd foiin, 

Lonlv*- o'or tho tlond«, ind Inc''*''' at llio hlorm, 

Stcojiod in fell jioi^-on, is In*' pliiij) Icctli pint, 

A tlioiisind ton<:ius in quick Mbration dirt, 

Sn lUli tho 1*1 Olid cij^lc toi\cring o’ci the lie ilh. 

Or pouiue the lion is he Ptalks beneath , 

Or Btrc^i, as 111 11 ti il liosts tontend in ^ iin, 

With human skeletons llie a\hitened pi iin ” 

All the north coast of Java is veiy lo^y, often 
fonning a morass, except here and theie •where some 
mountain sends out a spui to foini a low lieacllaud. 
As we neaied Madura this low land spread out be- 
neath tho shallow sea and we were obliged to keep 
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('iglil or ien iroin Jnnil. On both sirlcs of the 

IMiulura feiivnt llie land is also low, and on the left 
hand A\e jiassod many Njllages of native fishermen 
A\]io lend bamboo Avcii-.s fhat extend out a long way 
fiom ilie shoj'G. 

Here, for /lie first time, I saAv boats vdth outrig- 
geis JCach had one such float on the leeAvard side, 
Avhile, on a hind of inch on the Avmdward side, Avas 
])laccd a canoe and evciy thing on board that Avas 
movable Each Ijoat cnujcs tAvo tiiangular sails, 
made of narroAv, Avhite cloths, Avith occasionally a red 
or black one in the middle or on the mai’gins by Avay 
of ornament. 

Just before entering the load of Siwabaya Ave 
jiassed Cr^rih, a small Aillage of Chinese and other 
foieigneis, situated immediately on the beacL It is 
an old site and famous m the early histoiy of Java, 
but the houses seemed mostly new, and their red- 
tiled roofs contrasted prettily Aidth theii’ Avhite ridge- 
poles and gable-ends It was here, accordmg to the 
JaAmnese historians, that the Mohammedan religion 
Avas first established on their soil 

At Sui’abaya there appears to be much more busi- 
ness than at Batavia, and we found a larger number 
of vessels at anchor in the roads. At Batavia, the 
anchorage is somewhat sheltered by the islands at the 
mouth of the bay At Samarang, the anchorage is 
quite exposed during the western monsoon, and the 
swell and surf are sometimes so gi’eat that boats can- 
not land, but at Surabaya the shippmg is perfectly 
sheltered from all gales There are, however, strong 
tidal currents, on account of the sixe of the bay, at 
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tlie ancliorage, and tlie narrow straits tliat connect it 
■witli tlie sea These straits, though naiTOw, are not 
dangerous, and this may he said to he the only good 
harhor that is frequented on the island of Java. On 
the south coast, at Chilachap, there is a safe and well- 
sheltered anchorage, hut it has very little trade 

At evening, when the water is ehhmg, flocks of 
white herons range themselves m Imes along its re- 
treatmg edge, and calmly await the appioach of some 
unlucky fish Then the fishmg-hoats come up fr’om the 
east, spreadmg out them white sails, and foimmg a 
counterpart to the lines of white herons along the 
shore. 

The natives, imahle to walk to them huts on the 
hanks, have a most novel and rapid mode of nswigating 
these mud-flats A hoaid about two feet wide, five or 
six feet long, and cuiwed up at one end like the run- 
ner of a sled, is placed on the soft mud, and the fish- 
eiman rests the left knee on it while he kicks with 
the light foot, m just the way that hoys push them- 
selves on their sleds over ice or snow. In this way 
they go as fast as a man would walk on solid ground. 

Like Batavia and Samarang, Surabaya"^ is sit- 
uated on both sides of a small river, on low land, 
hut not m a morass, like the old city of Batavia, 
and yet much nearer the shippmg. This nver has 
been changed into a canal by walling in its hanks 
hTear its entiance it is hned on one side with nice 

* The population of the Residency of Snrahaya, ■which also includes 
that of ijhe city of the same name, is 1,278,600 Of these, 6,124 are Eu- 
ropeans, 1,261,271 are natiTes, 7,603 are Climese, 1,477 are Arabs, and 
0,125 are from other Eastern nations 
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dwelliiig-liouses, and Lordered Adtli a row of fine 
sliade-trecs. Back of tliese dAvellings is tlie go vein- 
nicnt dockyard. It is veiy carefully built, and con- 
tains a diy-dock, a place to take up sliips like our 
raihrays, ample work-sliops, and large sheds for stor- 
ing away lumber. They were then building six 
small steameis and two orthi’ee boats, besides a great 
dry-dock for the largest ships Here AA^'as the Me- 
dusa, the ship that led the allied Dutch, English, 
French, and Ameiican fleet in the attack on Sunono- 
saki, at the entrance of the Inland Sea in Japan. 
The many scars in her sides showed the dangerous 
part she had taken in the attack, and I have fre- 
quently heard the Dutch officers speak with a just 
pride of the bravery and skill of her officers in that 
engagement. Formerly, ships could only be re- 
paired by being “thrown down” at Onrust, an isl- 
and six miles west of the road at Batavia ; but now 
nearly all such work is done in this yard. It was 
most enlivening to hear the rapid ringmg of ham- 
mers on anvils — a sound one can rarely enjoy m those 
dull Eastern cities. 

The government machine-shop is another proof 
of the deteimination of the Dutch to make for them- 
selves whatever they need, and to be independent of 
foreign markets. Here they make many castings, 
but their chief business is manufacturing steam-boil- 
ers for the navy. Hine hundred Javanese were then 
in this establishment, all laboring voluntarily, and 
having fall liberty to leave whenever they chose. 
Most of the overseers even ai’e natives, and but few 
Europeans are employed in the whole works. They 
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all perfoiTEL tlieu* allotted tasks quietly and steadily, 
witkout loud talking or any unuecessaiy noise. Some 
of tliem are so skilful tkat tkey receive uearly two 
guilders per day. Tkese facts skow tke capakik- 
ties of tke Javanese, and indicate tkat tkeie may 
yet ke a krigkt futui’e for tkis people. Here tke 
standai’d weigkts and measm'es for tke government 
aie manufactured; and as an instance of tke lon- 
gevity of tkis people, wken tkey ai'e connect in tkeu' 
kakits, tke dii’ector told me tkat one native kad 
worked for fifty-seven years in tkat department, and 
for some time kad keen assisted ky kotk kis sons and 
gi'andsons He kad just retired, and tke director 
kad keen akle to oktain for kim a pension of full 
pay on account of tke long time ke kad keen m tke 
service Tkere were tki’ee otkers still m tke works, 
wko also kegan fifty-seven years ago Suck cases are 
tke more remaikakle, kecause tkese natives are usual- 
ly unakle to lakor at tke age of tku*ty-five or forty, 
on account of tkeir dissolute kakits Most of tkeii’ 
mackinery is not as mcely finisked as tkat imported 
from Europe, kut it appeal's to ke qmte as durakle. 
Yet tke fact tkat some Javanese kave tke capacity to 
do mce work was proved ky one in ckarge of tke en- 
gra^^ng-depal'tment, wkose fine lines would kave keen 
creditakle to many a European. A merckant also 
kas a similar mackme-skop on a still greater scale 
Heal' ky are tke government artillery- works, wkere 
all tke parts of wood and ii'on and tke saddles and kar- 
nesses aie manufactuied, every tkmg kut tke guns. 
Tke wood used is caiefrilly-seasoned teak. It is ex- 
tiemely duiakle, and comkmes in a good degi'ee kotk 
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lightness and strengtli. The leather is made by the 
natives from hides of the sapi, or cattle of Madiii'a, 
the only kind seen here in Sui’abaya. It is light and 
flexible, and somewhat spongy compared to that 
made fr’om our hTorthem hides. When it is wet it 
“ spots,” the wet places taking a darker color, which 
they retain when the leather again becomes diy. The 
director of the works thought that these defects might 
be remedied by adopting some other mode of tanning 
it. The leather made from the hide of the buflalo 
is thin, and, at the same time, excessively rigid. 

The streets of Sui'abaya are naiTOW compared to 
those of Batavia ; but they are far better prorided 
ivith shade-trees of different species, among which 
the tamarind, with its highly compound leaves, ap 
pears to be the favorite Heie, as m aU the other chief 
cities of the archipelago, the dusty streets arc usually 
sprinkled by coolies, who cany about two laige wa- 
tering-pots. In the centie of the city, on an open 
square, is the opera-house, a largo, well-piojioitioned 
biulding, neatly painted and fiescoed witliin. In tlio 
suburbs is the public garden, nicel}" laid out, and 
abounding in richly-llowering ‘-]iiul>s Theie wore a 
luunber of birds peculiar to tlie Ea^-t : a' ca‘-5o^\ ,ny 
from Ceiam, a black-swan from Au-^tialia, an<l ‘-onie 
beautiful wild pheasants (^Galh'S^ fiom iMaflma, Of 
this genii'-, GaUns,i\xQ.\C' are two wild '•pecic- on fitaf 
idand and in Java One of the=e, GdlliK^ haul 
is al-o found in Suiiiatia and the ])pnin'-ul i of 3f.i 
lacca A thud "jiceics i- found in tlie PI'dqtjnnf , I)Ut 
none is yet knou n in the gicat i-land- of Iham and 
Celebc' oi in an% of tlic i-land- ea'-fuaid Ontlm 
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peninsula of Malacca, Sumatra, Borneo, and the Spice 
Islands, the Malay word ayam is used, hut on the 
Philippmes and Java the Javanese woid onamilc is 
fieqnently heard— it has hence been inferred that the 
Malays and Javanese were the fii’st to domesticate it, 
and disti'ihnte it over the archipelago. Temniinch; 
regai'ds the GaJhis hankiva as the progenitor of om* 
common fowl If he is right in this conjectui’e, it 
was piobably brought into Greece by the Persians, 
for the Greeks sometimes called it the “Persian 
bird.” ^ Its early introduction into Europe is shown 
by representations of it on the walls of the Etiuscan 
tombs, and Mr. Crawfui’d states that it was found in 
England more than two thousand years ago The 
small variety known to us as “ the Bantam,” is not a 
native of Java, but received that name because it 
was first seen by Emupean ti’adeis on Japanese 
pinks which came to that city to trade. 

All the Malay race, except the Javanese, have 
the most mordinate thii’st for gamblmg, and then* 
favoiite method of gTatifymg this passion is cock- 
fightmg This is forbidden by the Dutch Govern- 
ment , but in the Philippines the Spamsh only sub- 
ject the gamblers to a heavy tax, and the extent to 
which it is mdulged in those islands is indicated 
by a yearly revenue of foi-ty thousand dollars fiom 
this somce alone 

The passion for this vice among the Malays is 
also shown m thew language , for, according to Mr 
Crawfui’d, there is one specific name foi cock-fight- 
iug, one for the natm’al and one for the aitificial spiu* 
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of the cock, two names for tiie comb, tliree for crow- 
ing, two for a cock-pit, and one for a professional 
cock-figkter. 

But to return to tbe garden, where, among more 
interesting objects, were some images of the Brah- 
man or Buddhist gods, worshipped by the ancient 
Javanese. One, particularly monstrous, appeared to 
have the body of a man and the head of a beast. A 
favorite model was to represent a man with the head 
of an elephant, seated on a throne that rested on a 
row of human skulls. 

Hinduism was undoubtedly introduced into the 
archipelago in the same way as Mohammedanism — 
namely, by those who came from the "West to trade, 
first into Sumatra, and afterward into Java and Cele- 
bes. This commercial intercourse probably began in 
the very remotest ages ; for, according to Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson, the Egyptians used tin in manufacturing 
their implements of bronze two thousand years be- 
fore the Christian era, and it is more probable that 
this tin came from the Malay peninsula than from 
Cornwall, the only two sources of any importance 
that are yet known for this valuable metal, if we in- 
clude with the former the islands of Billiton and 
Banca. In the “Periplus of the Erythrman Sea,’’ 
written about a. n. 60, it is stated that this mineral 
was found at two cities on the western coast of India, 
but that it came from countries farther east. In tins 
same descriptive treatise it is also mentioned that the 
maJuhrathrvm^ a kind of odoiifeioiis gum imported 
from India for the use of the luxurious Romans, iras 
found at Barake, a port on the coa-t of IVlalabar, 
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Lilt tliat it likewise ' came from some land fartker 
east ; and malabratkrum is supposed by many to 
be tbe modern benzoin, a resin obtained fr’om tbe 
Sfijmx benzoin, a plant only found m tbe lands of 
tbe Battas, in Sumatra, and on tbe coast of Brunai , 
in tbe nortbem part of Borneo. 

Altbongb we gather from tbe records of Western 
nations these mdications of products commg from 
tbe ai'cbipelago m tbe eai'best ages, yet we have no 
mfoiTuation in regard to tbe tune that tbe Hmdu 
traders, who sailed eastward from India and pur- 
chased these valuable ai-ticles, succeeded in planting 
their own religion among those distant nations Tbe 
annals of both tbe Malay and Javanese ai’e evidently 
fanciful, and are generally considered um’eliable for 
any date previous to tbe introduction of Mohanime- 
damsm. Simple chronological lists are found m Java, 
which refer as fai’ back as a. n. 78 ; but Mr Ci'aw- 
furd says that “ they are incontestable fabrications, 
often drffermg Avidely from each other, and con- 
tainmg gaps of whole centuries ” 

Tbe people who came from India on these early 
voyages were probably of tbe same Talagu or Telugu 
nation as those now called by tbe Malays “ Kbngs ” 
or “ Kalmgs,” a word evidently derived from Kalinga, 
tbe Sansciit name for tbe nortbem part of tbe coast of 
Coromandel They have always continued to trade 
With tbe penmsula, and I met them on tbe coast of 
Sumatra. Baibosa, who saw them at Malacca when 
tbe Poifuguese first anaved at that city, thus de- 
scnbes them " “There are many great merchants 

* Crawfurcl s Diet Iml Arcli , " Hindustan ’’ 
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liere, Moor as well as Gentile 'strangers, but cMefly 
of the Cbetis, wbo are of tie Coromandel coast, and 
have large sHps, wMcb they call giuncM ” (junks). 
Unlike tlie irregular winds that must have greatly 
discoui’aged tlie early Greeks and Pkoenicians from 
long voyages over the Euxine and the Mediterra- 
nean, the steady monsoons of the Bay of Bengal in- 
vited those people out to sea, and by their regular 
changes promised to bring them withm a year safely 
back to their homes. 

The United States steamship Iroquois was then 
lying in the roads, and oui* consular agent at this 
port invited Captain Rodgers, our consul from Batavia, 
who was there on business, and myself, to take a ride 
with him out to a sugar-plantation that was under 
his care. In those hot coimtries it is the custom to 
staid early on pleasure excursions, in order to avoid 
the scorching heat of the noonday sun. We were 
therefore astir at six. Our friend had obtamed a 
large post-coach giving ample room for four persons, 
but, like all such carriages in Java, it was so heavy 
and clumsy that both the driver and a footman, who 
was perched up in a high box behind, had to con- 
stantly lash our four little pomes to keep them up to 
even a moderate rate of speed. Our ride of ten miles 
was over a well-graded road, beautifully shaded for 
most of the way with tamarind-trees Parallel with 
the carriage-roads, in Java, there is always one for buf- 
faloes and carts, and in this manner the former are al- 
most always kept in prune order Such a great double 
highway begins at Angir, on the Strait of Sunda, and 
extends throughout the whole length of the island to 
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Bnnyinvaiigi, on the Stiait of Bah It passes neai 
Bantam and Batavia, and thence along the low lands 
near the north, coast to Cheiihon and Samarang, 
thence south of hlount Japara and so eastward. This, 
I was infonned, was made hyj\rar5hal Daendals, who 
o-oveined Java under the Fiench nde m 1809 There 

O 

also a militaiy road from Samarang to Suiakarta 
and Jolc^mkaita, where the two native princes now 
leside Java also enjoys a veiy comjilete system of 
telegraphic communication. On the 23d of October, 
1856, the first line, between Batavda (Weltevreden) 
and Buitenzorg, was finished. Immediately after, it 
was so rapidly esJeuded that, in 1859, l,6l’0 English 
miles were completed A telegraphic cable was also 
laid in that year from Batavia up the Straits of Banca 
and Rhio to Singapore ; but, unfoiinnately, it was 
broken in a short time, piobably by the anchor of 
some vessel in those shallow straits After it had 
been repaired it was immediately bioken a second 
time, and in 1861 the enterprise was given up, but 
now they aie laymg another cable across the Strait 
of Sunda, from Angu’ to the district of Lampong; 
thence it will extend up the west coast to Bencoolen 
and Padang, and, passing across the Padang plateau, 
thi’ough Fort de Bock andPaya Kombo, come to the 
Strait of Malacca, and be laid du'ectly across to Singa- 
pore 

These Javanese pomes go well on a level or domi- 
hill, but when the road becomes steep they frequent- 
ly stop altogether In the hilly paids of Java, there- 
fore, the natives are obhged to fasten thefr buffaloes 
‘ to yoiU’ caiTiage, and you must patiently wait for 
5 
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tliose sliiggisli animals to take you up to the crest of 
tlie elevation. 

Oui’ road tliat morning led over a low countiy, 
wliicli was devoted wholly to rice and sugar-cane. 
Some of these rice-fields stretched away on either 
hand as far as the eye could see, and appeared as 
boundless as the ocean. ISTumbers of natives were 
scattered through these wide fields, selecting out the 
ripened blades, which then* religion requires them to 
cut off one hy one. It appears an endless task thus 
to gather in all the blades over a wide plain. These 
are clipped off near the top, and the rice in this state, 
with the hull still on, is called “ paddy.” The re- 
mainmg pari of the stalks is left in the fields to enrich 
the soil After each crop the ground is spaded or 
dug up with a large hoe, or ploughed with a buffalo, 
and afteiward harrowed with a huge rake ; and to aid 
in bre akin g up the clods, water to the depth of fom* 
or five ruches is let iu This is retained by dikes 
which cross the fields at right angles, dividing them 
up into little beds from fifty to one hundi’ed feet 
square. The seed is sown tMckly in small plats at 
the beginning of the rainy monsoou When the 
plants are four or five inches high they are transfeired 
to the larger beds, which are stdlkept overflowed for 
some time. They come to maturity about this time 
(June 14th), the first pari of the eastern monsoon, or 
diy season. Such low lands that can be thus flooded 
are called sawas. Although the Javanese have built 
magnificent temples, they have never invented or 
adopted any apparatus that has come into common 
use for raising water for their rice-fields, not even the 
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inonii'' cni]il(nc*(l l>y <1 k> .'niricnt E<]:vptinii‘> 
mIoii" tiu' lull. ;ni(I ^\ liirh the ‘•lali'^ iioiii llic palju'cs 
at ^^me^oll wore aKo alonp; (lie 3‘]n- 

]t]n.i(e< 

Only one noji 1*^ n-nallv taken li.nn the ‘•oil each 

vo'U unl(“-: (lie liekl'' can l>e icadilv innrated. i\ra- 

* • 

niinM*' 1 ludv or no\oi u^^ed, and vet tin' <ia)ra^ ap- 
]n*.ir 1'' iVililo a^ o\ci The ‘'ULMi-iane, ho^vevel, 
(piukly e\lrin‘'t'' the ‘-oil Onec.iU'-ectf thi ‘5 jnoliably 
i-s that the ^\ hide of e\eiy cane i‘j taken Tioni the held 
cvvojit the to]i and loot, while only the u]ipei jiailof 
the Tkc •'t.'dk'^aie earned away, and the ic‘-t i*? binned 
oi allowed to dee-u on thetrioiind On thi‘' account 
only one thud of a jilantation i‘> devoted to it‘^ cul- 
ture at anv one time, the lemaiiiiiiGr two thud's bein" 
jd'iiited with nee, foi the Mi'-tenance of the native's 
tli.at woik on that pkint.ition Thc^o ciop^ aie kept 
lotatine: to that the is.une field's aie liable to an extra 
diaiu fiom ‘•uerai-cane only once in tliiee real's On 
eacli plantation i‘s a Aull.age of J.'ujinese, and peveial 
of tlie=o ■snlla^o's .aie undei the immediate maiiaG:e- 
niGut of a conirohnr. It i'; In's duty to see that a cer- 
tain nuiubei of native's are at woik eveiy day, that 
they piepai-e the giouud, and put m the ‘■eed at the 
proper season, and take due care of it till harvest- 
tune “ 

The name of the plantation we were to see was 
“ Seroenie ” As we neaied it, several long, low, white 
buildings came into new, and two or thiee high 


* For the history of the ciiUure-svstem 'ind government m the Nethcr- 
lands Imln, oonenlt ^fonci’s “Jiin ” 
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cliiiniieys, pouring out dense volumes of iDlack smote 
By the road ivas a d^velling-Iiouse, and the “fatnt” 
was in tie rear. Tlie canes are cut in tie field and 
bound into bundles, eaci containing twenty-five 
Tiey are tien iauled to tie factory in clumsy, two- 
wieeled carts called peclatts, witi a yoke of sajpis. 
On tiis plantation alone tiere are two iundred snci 
carts. Tie mode adopted iere of obtaining tie 
sugar from tie cane is tie same as in our country. 
It IS partially clarified by pourmg over it, wide yet 
in tie eartien pots in wiici it cools and crystallize^!, 
a quantity of clay, mixed witi water, to tie cousist- 
ency of cream. Tie water, filtering tirougi, washes 
tie crystals and mates tie sugar, wiici up to this 
time is of a dark brown, almost as white as if it had 
been refined. This simple process is said to have 
been introduced by some one who noticed that 
wherever tie birds stepped on tie brown sugar with 
their muddy feet, in those places it became strange- 
ly white. After all the sugar has been obtained that 
is possible, tie cheap and impure molasses that drains 
off is fermented witi a small quantity of rice. 
Palm-wine is tien added, and from tiis mixture is 
distilled tie liquor known as “ arrack,” wiici conse- 
quently differs little from rum. It is considered, and 
no doubt rightly, tie most destructive stimulant that 
can be placed in tie human stomach, in these hot 
regions From dava lai’ge quantities are shipped to 
tie cold regions of Sweden and jSTorway, where, if it 
is as injurious, its manufecturers are, at least, not 
oliiged to witness its poisonous effects. 

Aftei tie sugar has been dried in the sun it 
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i'5 packed in Inigo cylindncnl kn'sket^? of hnnilioo, 
and !•=: ready to ko taken to market and skipped 
akioad 

Tliree ‘specie'; of tke '^ngai-oanc aic lecognized by 
botani'^t^;: llic Sarrhamm of Cliina ; tlie 

Sarchd) urn ojjir/iw} inn of India, -wlncli Ava^intioduced 
bv tke ^Vrab*? into Sontkeni bkirojic, and tkcnce tran?- 
jioi ted to oni o^\^l count ly f* and tke AVc't Indie's ; and 
tlie Saechavinn violaecinn of Takiti, of ivkieli tke cane 
of the !Malay Arclnpelngo i"? piobably only a vaiiety 
Till'S vicAF of tke la<st ‘species is strengthened by tke 
siniilaiity of tke names for it in jMalaysia and Poly- 
nesia The Malays call it tahv , tke inkabitaiits of 
tke Pkilippines, inhv , tke Kayans of Borneo, inw , 
tke natives of Floris, between Java and Timm, and 
of Tomiatabn, in Polynesia, tan , tke people of Tahiti 
and tke i\Iai qiic'sn's, io ; and the Snud^^^ck Islandei s, 7tU 

It IS either a native of tke aickipelago or was in- 
troduced in tke remotest times Tlie Malays used to 
cidtivate it then as they do now, not foi tke puriiose 
of making sugai, but for its sweet .luice, and gi'eat 
quantities of it aie seen at this time of year in all 
tke markets, usually cut up into skoid pieces and tke 
outer layers or nnd removed. These people appear 
also to have been wholly ignorant of the mode of 
m along sugar fiom it, and all the sugar, or more 
piopeily molasses, that was used, was obtained then 
as it is now m the Eastern islands, namely, by boil- 

* Daring 18G6 the government sold 250,000 piculs (10,660 tons) of 
sugar, but the total exported from Java was two million picnls 

t Our word sugar comes from the Arabic salar, and that from the 
Sanscrit sarlara, thus mdicatmg in its name how it first came to he 
know n to Europeans 
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iag down the sap of the gomuti-palm {Borassus go- 
mut'i).’’ 

Sugar from cane was first brouglit to Europe 
by the Arabs, who, as we know from tie Chi- 
nese annals, frequently visited Canpu, a port on 
Hanckow Bay, a short distance south of Shanghar 
Dioscorides, who lived in the early part of the first 
century, appears to be the earliest •writer in the West 
who has mentioned it He calls it sacclia/rori, and 
says that “ in consistence it was like salt.” Pliny, 
who bved a bttle later in the same century, thus de- 
scribes the article seen in the Roman markets m his 
day : “ Saccharon is a honey which forms on reeds, 
white like gum, which crumbles under the teeth, and 
of which the largest pieces are of the size of a fil- 
bert ” (Book XU , chap 8 ) 

This is a perfect description of the sugar or rock- 
candy that I found the Chinese manufactming over 
the southern and central parts of China durmg my 
long joumeyings through that empire, and at the same 
time it is not in the least appbcable to the dark- 
brown, crushed sugar made in India 


* ilr Crawford states that it is a similar product made from the sap 
of the Palmyra palm (^SoraHsusyiabelliforims), and not the sugar of the 
eane, that forms the sacchanne consumption of tropical Asia, i o , among 
the Cochin-Chmese, the Siamese, the Burmese, and the inhabitants of 
Southern India, including the Telingn nation n ho introduced Hinduism 
and Sanscrit names among these people, and probably were the first to 
teach them how to obtain sugar from the sap of palm-trees 
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Tui: TLom Axn ] 'iuxa or iiir tiiopical fast. 

rJunt ITyih — At 8 v m wc left onr anclioraQ;e off 
Suraliaya, and stoaincd down the jMadnra Sti’ait for 
Maca^^ar, the capital of Celehes Along the shores 
of the '^tiait weie many milages of fishermen, and 
hamhoo wens evtendinsr out to a distance of live or 
‘iix miles fiom both the Java and Madina shoies, and 
<?howing well how shallow the water must be so 
far fiom land. Dining the foienoon it was nearly 
calm, but the motion of the steamer supplied a 
plea'^ant am In the afternoon the wind rose to a 
bght breeze from the east At noon we passed Pulo 
Kambing (“Goat Island”), a small, low coial island 
oft’ the south coast of Maduia Neai by was a fteet 
of small fishmg-boats, each contammg two men, who 
weie only piotected from the bioilmg sun by a hat 
and a nairow cloth about the loins These boats 
and other larger ones farther out to sea were ex- 
tremely naiiow, and provided with outiiggei-s. 

Madura leceives its name from a Hmdu leorend, 
winch makes it the abode of the demigod, Baladewa. 
It has but one mountain-range, and that crosses it 
from noifh to south It is, theiefore. not well wa- 
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teied, aud unsuitable for raising rice * andnianvof 
its people have been obliged to migrate to tlie ad- 
joining fertile shores of Java lie coffee-tree is 
laised on this island but the land is best adapted for 
pastui-age of the sqp/, wliicb is similar in its habits 
to om’ own neat-cattle, and never wallows in mires 
and morasses like the buffalo. In the mountains on 
the western part of Java, a wild species, the hanieng 
(£os sondaicus^^ is still found It is not regarded 
as the source of the sapt. but a fertile cross is ob- 
tained from the two, and this mtermediate breed is 
said to be the one used on Bali and Lombok. The 
bnpi is found on all the islands to and including Ti- 
mm*. on Borneo, Celebes, and the Spice Islands, and 
has been introduced mto the Philippines since then 
discoveiy, and now lives in a wild state on Luzon, 
just as the cattle of the pampas in South Am erica 
which have also descended from the domesticated 
breeds imported by the Spaniards 

On the eastern end of the island, which is quite 
low, great quantities of salt are obtained by evapo- 
rating water in ‘‘ pans,’’ or small areas enclosed with 
low dikes, like rice-fields. It is also manufactured in 
a similai* manner at seveial places on the north coast 
of Java and on the western shoie of Luzon, in the 
province of Pangasinan Generally the coasts of the 
islands throughout the archipelago aie either too high, 
or so low as to form meiely muddy morasses, which 
aie mostlv coveied with a dense growth of mangroves. 

In some places on the south coast of Java, sea- 
water is sprinkled ovei sand. Ai hen this water has 
evapoiated. the piocess is repeated The sand is then 
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oiul w.iloi filtcifd tlirou^li it. and evapo- 
lalod 1n ailifii'ial lical ]n Borneo, and among 
"ome of tlio rinlip])ine‘«, nnninc ]danH arc Binned, 
•ind llie Ive made fiom tlieir a‘-lics evaporated 
for llie “salce of llie ''alt contained ni the ]e‘'idiium 
All tlnongh the interior, and among the mountain';, 
hoii=e‘' aie limit for etonng it, and official aie ap- 
jiomted to di'jjio'-e of it to the native's. Tlie quan- 
tity yeaily maniifaetnied foi the goveinnicnt at all 
the vaiioii'- places i'; about 10,000 koyang';, or 80,000 
toil's, blit it i's not allowed to be ‘-hipped and used 
until it i's five ycair- (dd, and a supply of 200,000 
Icoyaiig's, oi 400,000 ton'-, i*- therefore eoii'stantly kept 
on hand It is deposited in the government store- 
liouses by iiidindualb at one third of a guilder per 
picul It i*- then transpoited and sold at a gi’eat 
piofit by the goveinment, which monopolizes the 
tiaflic in this necessary condiment, and obtains a 
laige poitiou of its icveuuc m this manner “ 

In the afteiiioou we were abieast the high Tenger 
(i. e , wide oi spacious) mountains Here is the famous 
“ Sandy Sea,” a sti'ange tiling on au island covered 
ivith such luxiii lant vegetation as evei’}ni’'here appears 
111 Java To reach it one bas to climb an old vol- 
cano to a height of about 7,500 feet above the sea, 
when he suddenly finds himself on the lim of an old 
ciatei of au iiTegular elliptical form, inth a inuioi 


* Tbo prices obtained for it nro established as folloii s On M nbir i 
and the north coast of Jaia, G 02 guilders, on the sojth coa-t .l 02 p] 
at Bencoolen, Padang, and Pnaman, on the wo- coa-t ot '-iiniitri 
G Gbjgl , Avar Bangis and B^'afal, G gl Palcaban:: 10 gl , Bmi 1 
6 72 gl , Bandycimas'in, C C6 gl Sambas and P .n ib O lo’gl 
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n.vis ot iliveo ci'iul a half and a major axis oifow' anid 
a half miles. It is tlie largest crater in Java, and 
one of tliG largest in the world. Its bottom is a level 
door of sand, wliicb in some places is diifted by the 
v^nd like the sea, and is properly named in Malay 
the Laut Pasar, or “Sandy Sea.” From this sandy 
floor rise fom* cones, where the eruptive force has suc- 
cessively found vent for a time, the greatest being 
evidently the oldest, and the smallest the present 
active Bromo, or Brama, from the Sanscrit Brama, 
the god of fli’e. The position and relation of this 
Bi’omo, as compared to the suiTounding crater, is en- 
tii-ely analogous to those that exist between Vesuvius 
and Monte Somma. The outer walls of this old 
mountain are of trachytic lava, and Dr. Junghuhn 
thinks its histoiy may be summed up thus : first, a 
lieriod when the trachyte was foianed ; this was fol- 
lowed by a period of trachytic lavas, then of obsid- 
ian, fourth, of obsidian and pumice-stone; fifth, 
the sand period, dining which an enormous quantity 
of sand was thrown out, and the present sandy floor 
foimed with the cones rising from it; and sixth, the 
present ash-period, durmg which only fine ashes ai’e 
thrown out from time to time, and steam and sul- 
phurous acid gas are constantly emitted. 

The earhest descriptions of this crater represent 
it nearly as it is seen at the present day; but great 
eruptions, similar to the one supposed to have oc- 
cun’ed, have been witnessed by Eiuopeans since they 
fii’st came to Java. In the year l7‘T2 the volcano 
Papandayang, which is near the south coast of Java, 
and about in Long. 108° E., thi’ew out such an 
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iniinpn''0 (junntity of "ooiiu' nud that Or. 

Junglmlni lliink-' a las 01 no.uly iif(> foot tliiok s\a^ 
‘-pi cad ovpv an aiea svitlnn a ladin*^ (d' ^oaou iniU"'; 
and >ct all ihi'^ A\a-> tlnosMi out dniinix a ^inglo 
nifrlit Folly nativo vdlago-^ wore Inirlod honoatli it, 
and alionl tlnco {lion‘'and ‘'onl^' aio ‘'ipipo^ed to lia\o 
pcii^lied l>ct\vccn tins single setting and using of the 
sun Dr IloV'-tield, who drew ipi an aeoonnt of this 
tenildc jdienoincnon fioin the siorips of the nativt's, 
wiongly supposed that “an extent of ground, of the 
inonntain and its environs, fifteen miles long, and 
full SIX broad, vas by this coniinotion sn allowed ii]) 
within the bowels of the enith.” 

On the Sill of July, 182 :*, j\toiint Galnnggong, an 
old volcano, but a few miles noitheast, of Pajianda 
yang, sutleicd a fai more teriiblc and dcslrnol.ivo 
eiuption At noon on that day not a eloiid eoiild be 
seen in the slcy. The wild beasts gladly Honght, 
the fiiendly shades of the dense forest; the hum of 
myiiads of insects was hushed, and not a Round was 
to be lieaid ovei the highly-cultivated doclivitioH of 
this mountain, or over the lich adjoining jdain, but, 
the dull creaking of some native cait drawn by the 
sluggLsli buffalo The natives, under Rhelter of tliob' 
laide huts, were giving themselves up to indolent 
lepose, when suddenly a fiightful thundfsing v/ii ‘ 
heaid m the earth, and fiom the top of fid old yol 
cano a dark, dense mass was seen ining ;,f/d 

higher mto the air, and sgueading if oye/ f( o 

clear sky witb such an appalling a. 

few moments the whole land'oaj/'; v, :i 

the daikne=s of night 
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TJi]*oug]i tills thick darkness flashes of lightning 
gleamed in a hundred lines, and many natives were 
instantly struck donm to the earth hy stones falling 
irom the sicy. Tlien a deluge of hot water and flow- 
ing mud rose over the lam of the old crater, and 
])Oured down the mountain-sides, sweeping away 
trees and heasts and human bodies in its seething 
mass At the same moment, stones and ashes and 
sand were projected to an enoimous height into the 
air, and, as they fell, destroyed nearly every thing 
within a radius of more than twenty miles. A few 
milages, that were situated on high hills on the lower 
declivities of the mountain, strangely escaped the 
siuTounding destiiiction by being above the streams 
of hot water and flowing mud, while most of the 
stones and ashes and sand that were thrown out 
jiassed completely over them, and destroyed many 
villages that were farther removed from the centre 
of this gi’eat eraption. 

The thuiidermg was first heard at half-past one 
o’clock. At fom’ the extreme violence of the erup- 
tion was past ; at five the sky began to grow clear 
once more, and the same sun that at noon had shed 
his life-giving light over this rich landscape, at even- 
mg was casting his rays over the same spot then 
changed into a scene of utter desolation A second 
eruption followed within five days, and by that tune 
more than twenty thousamd persons had lost their 
lives. 

When the mountain could be ascended, a great 
valley was found, which Dr Junghuhn considers 
analogous to the “ Val del Bove” on the flanks of 
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JEtua, except tliat a great depressioii among tliese 
movable materials could not bave sncb lugb, precipi- 
tous Avails as are seen in that deep gulf This erup- 
tion Avas quite like that of Pajiandayang, except tbat 
there Avas a lake in the bottom of this crater Avlucb 
suppbed the hot Avater and the mud, Avbile all the 
materials tbroAATi out by the former volcano Avere m 
a diy state In a similar Avay it is supposed the 
gi’eat crater and the “Sandy Sea” of the Tenger 
Monntams Aveie formed in ancient tunes. On these 
Tenger Monntams bve a pecubar people, Avho speak 
a dialect of the Javanese, and, despite the zealous 
efforts of the Mohammedan priests, still retam their 
ancient Hindu religion 

In the evenmg, fires appeared on the hills near 
the sea This Avas the last Ave saAV of Java, AvhicL, 
though but one-sixth of the area of Borneo, and one- 
third that of Sumatra, is by far the most important 
island m the archipelago It is to the East Indies 
Avhat Cuba is to the West Indies In each there is 
a great central cham of monntams. Both shores of 
Cuba are opposite small bodies of Avater, and are con- 
tinuously loAV and sAvampy for miles, but m Java 
only the north coast borders on a small sea. This 
shore is lovr, but the southern coast, on the margin 
of the Avide Indian Ocean that stretches aAvay to 
the Antarctic lands, is high and bold, an exception 
vrhich is m accordance Avith the rule that the higher 
elevations are opposite the greater oceans, or, more 
properly, that they stand along the borders of the 
ocean-beds or greatest depressions on the surface 
of our globe In Java, Avheie the coast is locky. 
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tlie rocks are liard volcanic basalts and tracliytes, 
wMck resist tke action of tke sea, and tke shore line 
is therefore quite regulai*; hut in Cuba there is a 
fiTHging of soft coral rock, which the waves qiuckly 
wear away into hundi'eds of little projecting head- 
lands and bays, and on the map the island has a 
ragged border. In its geological stractiu'e, Cuba, 
with its central axis of mica slates, granitic rocks, 
sei’pentines, and marbles, has a more perfect analogue 
in Sumatra; for in Java the mountains, instead of 
being foimed by elevations of preexisting strata, are 
merely heaps of scorife, ashes, sand, and rock, once 
fluid, which have all been ejected out of separate 
and distinct vents. The area of Java is estimated at 
38,250 square geographical miles; that of Cuba at 
aliout 46,000 The length of Java is 575 geograplii- 
cal or 666 statute miles; that of Cuba 750 statute 
miles. But while the total population of Cuba is 
estimated only at a million and a half, the total 
population of Java and Madm’a is now (1865), 
according to oflicial statements, 13,017,368 la 
1755, after fifteen years of civil war, the total popu- 
lation of Java and Madiuu was but 2,001,011 Ja 
a single ceutniy, therefore, it has iiici eased nioie tlian 
sixfold This is one of the beneficial efiects ol a 
government that can put douu rebellions and all la- 
teinal wars, and encouiage indnstiy. In Cuba, of a 
total aiea of thirty million acrc«, it was o-tirnatcd, in 
1857, that only 48,573 weie undoi cultuation, or, 

* Of thi^ number ST.IO.I arc Fnroj)cnn', 1 1 1 5", > n'- nitui' , 

]or>,102 are Cliinc=o, TlU are Anb^, anfl 22 772 an ^ I i 

trn n^tIon^ Aiipcn(li\ B 
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inclnding pastiu’age, 218,161 acres In Java and 
Madura, last year (1864), the cultivated fields and 
the groves of cocoa-nut palms covered an area of 
2,437,037 acres In Cuba, from 1853 to 1858, the 
yearly expoids were fr'om 27,000,000 to 32,000,000 of 
dollars, and the imports of about the same value In 
Java, last year, the imports amounted to 66,846,412 
guilder's (26,738,565 dollars); and the expoi*tsto the 
enormous sum of 123,094,798 guilders (49,237,919 
dollars) Dm'ing 1864 twenty-four ships arrived from 
the United States, of 12,610 tons’ capacity, and three 
sailed for our country, of a united capacity of 2,258 
tons “ 

Both of these great islands abound m forests, 
that yield large quantities of valuable timber J ava 
fruTushes the indestructible teak, from which the 
Malays and Javanese fitted out a fleet of three hun- 
di'ed vessels that besieged Malacca, two years after 
it had fallen into the hands of the Portuguese In 
lihe manner the Spaniards, between 1724 and 1796, 
built with timber from the forests of Cuba an armada 
that numbered one hundred and fourteen vessels, 
cairymg more than four thousand guns From the 
Cuban forests come the indestructible 
and the beautifal mahogany Those jungles shelter 
no wild animals larger than dogs, but these in Java 
are the haunts of wild oxen, tigers, one large and two 
small species of leopard, the rhmoceros, two wild 
species of hog, and five species of weasel Two of 
the latter yield musk , and one, the Yxverra mtisanga, 

* For 1 list of tie nmnber of ships thit imved dnrmg 1864, their 
tonnige md the coirntries from ivhich thev came see Appendix E 
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ol ilic 'size of a cat, is also found in tlie Philippines, 
Six s])ecies of deer arc found on this island^ and two 
of them, the Cervus rufa and CerviiB man^ac^ are 
sometimes domesticated. The elephant is not found 
in Java, though it lives in Sumatra, Borneo, and the 
peninsula Also the wild horse of Suniati*a or Cele 
hes docs not exist in Java. 

Among the more noticeahle hii’ds of Java is a 
beautiful sjiecies of pencock, the JPavo spicifer It 
was represented to me as quite abundant in some 
places along the south coast. The natives make very 
beautiful cigar-holders from fine strips of its quills. 
In Sumatra it is not found, but is represented by an 
allied species Of pigeons, Java has no less tlian ten 
species. The web footed bii’ds ai’e I’emarkably few in 
sjiecies and numbers. A single duck, a teal, and two 
pelicans, are said to compiise the whole number. The 
white heron has already been noticed, and besides 
this, ten other species have been described. One of 
the smallest bmds in Java, and yet, perhaps, the 
most imporiant, from its gi-eat numbers, is the nce- 
eater, Frmgilla oryzwora, a kind of spaiTOW. Great 
flocks of these bii’ds are continually annoying the 
Malays as soon as the nee is nearly grown. The 


* Albinos nre occasionally found among these animals For a long 
time previous to 1840 there was a famous “ivliite deer” on the coast at 
An^u, m the viomity of Batavia Many attempts were made to shoot 
It, and these invariably proved so unsuccessful, that the natives, finding 
they had an opportumty to give way to them msatiahlo love for the mar- 
vellous, were aU fully convinced that this ammal was mvulnerable It 
was, howevei, shot at last, and proved to be of a gray, rather than a 
pure white In 1845 a young one of a pure white color was caught at 
hfacassar 
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natives have a veiy ‘Simple and eilectivc mode of 
dri\'ing them aAvay In the midst of a field a little 
liamlioo hoii'^e, ‘^ufiicient to shelter it«: occupant from 
the rain and ‘=eorchmg ‘'Undnne, i^ perched high np 
on poles above the rice-'=;talks. Ai onnd each field aie 
placed roAvs of tall, fieviblo stakes, Avhich aie con- 
nected togethei bj’ a stiing. Many radiating lines of 
such stakes extend fioni the house to those along the 
holders, and the child or old person on ivatcli has 
simply to pull any set of these lines in order to 
firighten aivay the buds from any paid of the field. 
Theie are seven species of oivls, and ivlien the hooting 
of one is heaid near an}*" house, manj’- of the natives 
believe that sickness or some other misfoidmie will 
ceidainly come to the inmates of that dwelling Of 
eagles and falcons, or kites, eight species are men- 
tioned One of the kites is veiy abundant at all the 
anchorages, and so tame as to light on the rigging of a 
ship quite neai ivhere the sailois are woiking MTien 
it has caught any ofi^al in its long talons, it does not 
fly away at once to a perch to consume the delicious 
morsel at its leisure, like many bii'ds of prey, but is 
so exti’emely greedy that it teais oft’ pieces with its 
beak and swallows them as it slowly sails along in 
the air 

When we begin to examine the luxuriant flora 
of these fropical islands, almost the flrst tree that we 
notice by the shore is the tall, graceful cocoa-nut palm. 
Occasionally it is found in small clumps, far from 
the abode of man, for mstead of being reared by his 
care, it often comes to maturity alone, and then m- 
vites him to take up his abode beneath its shade, by 
0 
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offering him at the same time its fruit for food, and 
its leaves as ample thatching for the only kmd of a 
hnt which he thinhs he needs in an nnchangiiig, 
tropical climate. 

As it stands along the shore, it invariably inclines 
, toward its parent, the sea, for borne on the waves 
came the nnt from which it sprang, and now fully 
grown, it seeks to make a dne return to its ancestor 
by leaning over the shore and dropping into tbe 
ocean’s bosom rich clusters of its golden fruit Here, 
buoyed up by a thick husk which is covered with a 
water-tight skin, the living kernel safely floats over 
the calm and the stormy sea, until some friendly 
wave casts it high up on a distant beach. Tlie hot 
sun then quickly enables it to thrust out its root- 
lets into the genial soil of coral sand and fragments 
of shells, and in a few years it too is seen tossing its 
crest of plumes high over the white surf, which m 
these sunny climes eveiywhere forms the margin of 
the deep-blue ocean. 

When the nut is young, the shell is soft and not 
separate from the husk. In a short time it turns from 
a pale green to a light yellow. The shell is now 
formed, and on its inner side is a thm layer, so soft 
that it can be cut with a spoon The natives now 
call it Ma^a muda, or the young cocoa-nut, and they 
rarely eat it except in this condition As it grows 
older, the extenor becomes of a wood-color, the husk 
is diy, and the shell hard and suiroimded on the in- 
side with a thick, tough, oily, and most indigestilile 
layer, iiopularly known as “the meat” of the nut 
This is the condition in which it is bi ought to oiii 
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market^, but tlie INIalays seldom or never tliink of 
eating it in tlii': condition, and only value it for its 
oil .* To obtain tins the nut i'^ bioken, and the meat 
scraped out until a laiifo This pulp is then boiled 
in a large pan, ivlien the oil ‘^cpaiates, floats on tlie 
top, and i*^ ‘skimmed ofl' This oil is almo'?t the only 
sub'jtance u‘?ed for liglitiiig in tlie East, ivbere fai more 
light'? are kept burning, in proportion to the foieign 
population, than in our omi temperate zone, notivith- 
standing oui long uniiter evenings, it being the 
cu'?toni theie foi each man to liixht his house and 
veianda vciy brilliantly every evenmg ; and, if it is 
a festive occasion, lovrs of lamps must be placed 
thioughout his gi’ouuds 

The natives also aie fond of such display The 
common lamp ivhich they have for bummg cocoa- 
nut oil is nothing but a glass tumbler. Tliis is 
partly filled ivith vater, a small quantity of oil is 
then poured in, and on this float two small splints 
that support a piece of pith in a vertical position for 
a wick. 'WTien the oil is first made, it has a sweet, 
rich taste, but in such a hot climate it soon becomes 
extremely rancid, and that used for cooking should 
not be moie than two or thi’ee days old. The cool, 
deal’ water which the yoimg nuts contam is a most 
refreshing drink in those hot climates, far preferable, 
accoidmg to my taste, to the warm, muddy water 
usually found m all low lands withm the tropics 
Especially can one appreciate it when, exposed to the 
bur nin g sun on a low coral island, he longs for a 
single draught fr'om the cold sparkling sti earns 
among his native New-England hills He looks 
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ai’OTind Idm and realizes tliat ]ie is suii’omided by 
tbe salt waters of tbe ocean — ^tben one of bis dart 
attendants, divining bis desire, dinibs tbe smooth 
trunk of a lofty palm, and brings down, apparently 
from tbe sky, a nectar delicious enough for tbe gods 
This tree is of suck importance to tbe natives 
tbat tbe Dutch officials are required to ascertain as 
neai’ly as possible tbe number of tbem m tbeir sev- 
eral districts. In 1861 there were in Java and 
Madura nearly twenty millions of these trees, or 
more than three to every two natives. 

Near the cocoa-nut grows the Pandanm^ or 
“ screw-pine,” which may be correctly described as a 
trunk with branches at both ends. There are two 
species of it widely distributed over tbe ai-cbipeiago 
Tbe flowers of one, the P. odoraUssimus, are very 
fragrant and highly prized among the Malays In 
some places mats and baskets are made from its 
leaves. Its woody fruit is of a spherical form, fiom 
four to six inches in diameter, and its surface is divi- 
ded with geometrical precision by projections of a 
pointed pyi’amidal or diamond shape. 

On the low lands, back from tbe shore, where tbe 
soil has been eniicbed with vegetable mould, the 
banana thrives. Unlike the cocoa-nut tree, it is sel- 
dom seen where it has not been planted by tbe 
hand of man The ti'aveller, therefore, who is worn 
out with his long wandeiings through the thick, 
almost impassable, jungles, beholds with delight tbe 
long, gieen, droopmg leaves of this tiee He knovs 
tbat be is near some native but wbeie be can And a 
sheltei from tbe hot sun, and «bike his thust with 
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+lie Avater of tlie cocoa-nut, and appease Ms liunger 
on bananas and boiled rice, a simple and literally a 
frugal meal Out of tbe midst of these di’ooping 
leaves bangs doivn tbe top of tbe main stem, mtb its 
frmt decreasing in size to tbe end Some near tbe 
base are already changing from a dark gi’een to a 
biiQ-bt o-olden yelloiv. Those are filled ivitb deli- 
cious juices, and they melt m your mouth like a deli- 
cately -flavoied cieam Such bananas as can be 
purchased in om markets have been so braised, and 
taste so little bke tMs fi’uit at its home m tbe 
tropics, or at least in tbe East Indian islands, that 
they scarcely serve to remind one of ivbat be has 
been accustomed to enjoy. Tbe number of tbe 
varieties of bananas and tbe difference bet-ween 
them is as great as among apples in our oTrn 
land. 

Botanists call tMs tree tbe Mum paradismca^ for 
its frmt is so constantly ripening tM’ougbout tbe 
year, and is such a common article of food, that it 
coiTesponds Avell to “ tbe tree that yielded her frmt 
every month,” and rvbose “leaves vreie for tbe heal- 
ing of tbe nations ” 

Besides these plants, there are also seen on tbe 
loAT lands Aroidecs^ Amaranitliacece^ papilionaceous 
or leguminous plants, and poisonous MupJiorhiacece. 
Tbe papa-w {Carwa papaya) thrives luxuriantly on 
most soils Tbe natives are always fond of it, and I 
found it a most palatable fruit, but tbe Europeans 
in tbe East generally consider it a too coarse or com- 
mon fruit to be placed on tbe table It was evident- 
ly mtioduced by tbe Poiduguese and Spamsb from 
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the W est Indies, and tlie Malay name pa/pay a comes 
from tlie papayo. 

At tlie height of one thousand feet ferns appear 
in very considerahle mimhers, and here also the use- 
fol hamhoo grows in abundance, though it is found 
all the way down to the level of the sea. Practically 
this is a tree, but botanically it is grass, though it 
sometimes attains a height of seventy or eighty feet. 
It is used by the natives for the walls of their huts. 
For this purpose it is split open and pressed out flat, 
and other perpendicular and horizontal pieces hold 
it in place. It is also used for masts, spear-handles, 
baskets, vessels of all kinds, and for so many other 
necessary articles, that it seems almost indispensable 
to them. Its outer surface becomes so hard when 
partially burned, that it will take a sharp, almost 
cutting edge, and the weapons of the natives were 
probably all made in this manner previous to the 
introduction of iron. At the present time shaipened 
stakes, rcmjaus, of this kind are driven into the 
ground in the tall grass smTOunding a ladang or 
garden, so that any native with naked feet (except 
the owner) will spear himself m attempting to ap- 
proach. I saw one man, on the island of Bmu, wiio 
had received a frightful, ragged wound in this way. 

Above one thousand feet the palms, bananas, and 
papilionaceous plants become fewer, and are replaced 
by the lofty fig or wa/)'ingin, which, with its liigli 
top and long branches, rivals the magmflcent palms 
by the sea-shore The liqmdambar also accompa- 
nies the fig Orchidaceous plants of the most won- 
derful fonns appear on the forest-trees, and are fas- 
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tened to tliem so closely, tliat tliey seem to be pai*ts 
of tliem. Here tlie ferns also are seen in gieat 
ranety Lorantliacem and MelanostoinacecB are found 
in tins zone. To tins region belongs tbe beantifol 
cotton- wood tiee Its tiamk is seldom more than ten 
or twelve mches in diameter, and rises np almost 
perpendicularly tbirty feet Tbe bark is of a 
light olive-green, and remaikably smooth and fair. 
The limbs shoot out in whorls at right angles to 
the trunk, and, as they are separated by a considera- 
ble space, their open foliage is in strong contrast to 
the dai'k, dense jungle out of which they usually 
rise They thinve well also along the banks of 
rivers In Java these trees are frequently used as 
telegiaph-posts — a purpose for which they are ad- 
mii’ably adapted on account of their regularity. Be- 
sides, any thmg but a living post would quickly 
decay in these tropical lands The fruit is a pod, 
and the fibrous substance it yields is qmte like cot- 
ton. I found it very suitable for stuffing birds 

Over this region of the fig comes that of oaks 
and laurels. Orchidaceous plants and melastomas 
are more abundant here 

Above five or six thousand feet are HubiacecE^ 
heaths, and cone-bearmg trees ; and from this region 
we pass up into one where small ferns abound, and 
bchens and mosses cover the rocks and hang from 
the trees The tropical world is now beneath us, 
and we are in the temperate zone. 

The tops of all those volcanic mountams that are 
stdl in a state of eruption are usually bare ; and m 
otheis so large a quantity of the sulphur they pro- 
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duce is washed down their sides hy the rains that 
the vegetation is frequently destroyed for some dis- 
tance below thefr summits. 

One of the great privileges of a residence in the 
tropics is to enjoy the delicious fi-uits of those re- 
gions in all their perfection. Of all those finiits, in 
my opinion, the rrumgostm ought unquestionably 
to be considered the first. This tree, a Garoinia, is 
about the size of a pear-tree. Its Malay name is 
mcmggusta, whence our own, but it is more gener- 
ally known in the archipelago by the Javanese name 
mcmggis. It flomlshes in most of the islands fioni 
the south coast of Java to Mindanao, the southein- 
most of the Plulippines. On the continent it yields 
well as far up the Peninsula of Malacca as Bankok, 
in Siam, and in the interior to 16° N, but on the 
coast of the Bay of Bengal only to 14° N. Tlie at- 
tempts to introduce it into India have failed, hut the 
fimit is sometimes sent fi’om Singapore after it has 
been carefully coated with wax to e.xclude the aii. 
In Ceylon they have only partially succeeded in cul- 
tivating it All the trtals to raise it in the Wc'-t 
Indies have proved unsuccessful, so that thi^, tlie 
best of all tropical fruits, is never seen on our conti- 
nent. Its limited geographical range is the nioK* 
remarkable, for it is frequently seen flounshing m 
the East Indian islands on all kinds of ‘-oils, jind 
there is reason to suppose that it lias been intiodincd 
into the Philippines within a compaiativi ly late 
peiiod, for in lG8o Dampiei difl not notice it en 
Mindanao Tlie finit is of a splieiical fbnn, arid a 
leddi'^Ji-biou n color. The ouici part is a tlin I. t'Jin/h 
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coNoiing containing a opaque centie an incli or 
nunc in iliainetci Tlli•^ i-i divided into four orli\e 
pait", cacli of wliuh u-'iially contain^ a snudl "eed. 
'rill" white pait lia-^ a "liglitl^-^w eet tiuste, and a iicli 
}et ilelicate lla\ oi, w hieli i" eiitiioly peculiar to it- 
self. It ta"te" jieiliap" inoie like the white inteiioi 
of a ehetkeiheiiy than any other fiiiit in oiii tem- 
peiate eliinate The thick toveiing is. clued by the 
nati\e" and u^cd foi an a'-tiingeut. 

Se\eial fiuit" claim the "ccond phice in this, scale 
Some European" would place the mmbutan next the 
iji(in</0''(iii, and othei's would juefei tlie mango or 
the <////».// The i (i//ibi<iiin (^XtpIiLhum hqyjxutuni) is 
iicaily a" huge a" an apple tiee 'Phe hint i& globu- 
lar 111 foim, and an inch or an inch and a half m 
diametei The out"ide !•> a biight-ied rind, oina- 
meiited w ith coai'C, "cattcied biisstles Within is a 
"eini-tian"paient pulp, ot a -lightly aeid taste, siu- 
lounding the -eed. 'Phis tiee, like the durum and 
the luanijoiitin^ i" wholly confined to the archipelago, 
and it" acid fiuit i- niO"t letie-hiii" m those hot lands. 

O 

At Bata\ la it i- -o abundant in Februaiy and Maich, 
that gieat ipiantitics almost Ime the stieets iii the 
inaiket paits of the city, and small boats aie seen 
filled to ovei-flowung with this bright, straAvbeiiy- 
coloied tiuit 

The inaugo-tiee {2Ian(nfera indicci) is a large, 
thickly-bi auchmg tiee, wnth biight-green leaves. Its 
huit IS of an elliptical form, and contains aflat stone 
of the same shape Befoie it is iipe it is so keenly 
acid, that it needs only to be preserved in salt water 
to be a nice pickle for the table, especially with the 
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universal cuiTy. As it ripens, the interior changes 
fi’om green to white, and then to a hi-ight yellow. A 
tough outer skin being removed, there is seen a soft, 
almost pulpy, but somewhat fibrous mass within. 
Some of these fruits are extremely rich, and quite 
aromatic, while others have a sharp smack of turpen- 
tine. They even vaiy greatly in two localities, wMch 
may be but a few miles apart. Kumphius informs us 
that it was introduced into the moluccas by the 
Dutch in 1655 It has also been introduced into 
Zanzibar and Madagascar. When the Spaniards first 
visited the Philippines it was not noticed, but now it 
is very common in those islands, and considerable 
quantities of it are shipped to China, where I was 
fi’equently assured it was very delicious; but those 
who have tasted this or any other tropical fruit from 
only one locality are by no means competent judges 
At Smgapore I found some very nice ones that had 
been brought down from Siam. It also flourishes in 
India, and Mr Crawfurd thinks, from the fact that 
the Malay and Javanese names are evidently only 
conniptions of the old Sanscrit, that it was origmaUy 
brought into the archipelago from the continent, and 
should not be regarded as indigenous. 

The is another highly-esteemed fruit The 

tree is tall, and bears a loose foliage. From its trunk 
and limbs bttle branchlets grow out, bearmg in long 
clusters the fruit, which is about the size of a robm s 
egg The outer coatmg of this finut is thm and 
leathery, and of a dull-yellow color This contams 
several long seeds, surrounded by a transparent pulp, 
which IS sweet or pleasantly acid. The seeds them 
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‘'i.'lvv.s 'ue mtoni'oly luttoi. Tlio native^, ]io\\evci’, iii- 
N.aialtly tlie ilmutn to all other tiiiit". The 

Ihn i<> zilx fhiutt^ is a veiv laiiro tiee. It's fiuit is 

• C? 

sjflu'iual m 101111, si\ (ii 1‘1'^ht iiiehcs in diainetei, anil 
uaiouill} t.o\ vied ^\ uh many shaiply-jiuinted tuhei- 
ole-'. This t*\tcri<»i Is a hard s 1 k *11 Within it is 
dnideil into -oNeial pail- On hieaking the shell, a 
-ted, as lar^e as a cliestmit, is tbund 111 each dnision, 
-uiiouiided 1 )} a jiale*} ellow substance of the con- 
sistciu} of thuk Cl earn, and ha\iiigaii oilor of putiid 
aiiini.d iiialtei, -o stiong that a siiij^le fruit is enough 
to intect the an 111 a laiixe house In the season foi 
this iiuit the wlude atnu>sj»heie in the nati\c villages 
Is tilled with this detestable odoi. The taste of this 
soit, ''Uh y, lialf clotted substance is w’ell dc^erihed by 
^[1 Claw 1 ‘uid as like “ fresh cl earn and filbeits.” It 
seeius [) uadoMcal to state that the same substance 
may \lolate a man’s sense of smell, and yet giatify 
his sense of ta-te at the same time, but the natives 
eeitainly aie most passionately loud ot it, and I once 
met a foieignei wdio a-suied me that wdiea lie -bad 
once smelled this fi uit he could never be satisfied till 
lie had eaten some of it Its sunple odor is generally 
(piite enough fur .ill Eiuopeans. It thiives Tvell iu 
Sumatia, Java, the Spice Islands, and Celebes, and is 
found as fai uoith as Mindanao. On the contnient^ 
foiests of it exist on the Malay Peninsula, and it is 
successfully laised as far north m Siam as the thu- 
teeiith or fouiteenth parallel On the coast of the 
B.ay of Bengal it is giown as fai* north as Tenasserim, 
m Lat 11 ° K It fiomishes well on all the lands of 
soils m this area, but all attemjits have failed to in- 
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troduce it into India and also into tlie West Indies. 
Its Malay name d/wrian comes from d/wri, a thorn, and 
is thus applied on account of the sharp, thorny points 
of the pyramidal tubercles that cover its shell. The 
fact, that the Malay name is the one used wherever 
the fruit is Imown, indicates that it originated m a 
Malay country, and this view is strengthened hy the 
circumstance that, while I was crossing Sumatra, I 
passed through large forests mostly composed of 
these trees m the high lands near the som’ces of the 
Palemhang Eiver. 

Another far-famed fruit is the bread-findt It grows 
on a tree, the Artoca/rpus indaa, which attams a height 
of forty or fifty feet It will be noticed at once by the 
sfranger, on account of its enormous, sharply-lohecl 
leaves, which ai’e frequently a foot wide and a foot 
and a half long The fruit has nearly the foim of a 
melon, and is attached by its stem directly to the 
tinnk or limbs. It is regai’ded of little value by the 
Malays, but farther east, in the Society Islands, and 
other paids of the South Sea, it fiirmshes the natives 
with their chief sustenance Just before it is ripe it 
is cut mto shces and fried, and eaten with a thick, 
black molasses, obtained by boiling down the sap of 
the gomuti-palm. When prepared m this manner it 
tastes somewhat like a potato, except that it is veiy 
fibrous. The seeds of this fruit m the South Sea 
are said, when roasted, to be as nice as chestnuts, but 
I never saw the Malays make any use of them Fiom 
the Pacific Islands it has been intioduced into the 
West Indies and tiopical America Anothei species 
of this genus, the A 'i/ntegnfolid^ bears the huge 
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“jack fi nit,” whioli voiy cloudy le^cmblcs tlic bread- 
Iniit. Sometimes it attains a weight of iieaily sev- 
enty li\e pt>umls, -o that one is a good load foi a coo- 
lie The «.)nly pait which the natues eat is a sweet, 
pulpy svilf-tance en\ eloping each seed 

Jxuu 111 ///. — This moining the gigantic mountaui 
on Hall, ( I liming Agum;, oi “The Cheat ^lountain,” 
towered iij) ahe.uii of us against the -outhein sky. 
Accoulimr to Ml. Crawtmd it attains an ele\ation of 
twehe thon-.uul three luindied ami se\enty-nine feet, 
oi foul hundred and thiit^-thiee feet higher than the 
f.u'-famed Peak of Teiiei die 

The^e mountains aie only a continuation of the 
chain w Inch tia\ ei-cs Ja\ a, and Bah may be legaided 
ius almo^t .1 jiait ot Ja\ a, lus it ha* ([uite the same iloia 
and fauna, mid i* only sepai.ited liom th.it island by 
a naiiow *ti.ut Ileie the Asiatic fauna of Sumatia, 
Borneo, and Ja\.i le.iche* its most eastern boundaiy. 
On Lombok, the next inland emstwaid, a wholly dif- 
feieiit fauna i* seen, having well-niaiked alHiutie* 
with that ot Austi.di.u Accoidiim to the tiachtious 
of the Javiuiese, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, and 
Sumb.uva, weie all foimerly united, and atterwiud 
sepal ated into nine chti'eieut paits, and wdien thiee 
thousand lainy leasons shall have passed away they 
wall be lemnted The dates of these separations aie 
Q-iven as follow's 

O 

Palembang (the eastern end of Sumatra) bom 
Java, A D 1193. 

Bah fiom Balembangau (the eastern end of Java), 
A. D. 1282 

Lombok fiom Sumbawm, a d 1350. 
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All fcliOHo (.latos ai'O ubHunlly m;c*nfc, and bcsi(i(Hj 
the HuparafcionH, in all probability, did not occur In the 
order giv'on above. When we compare the luuna of 
the continent with that of Sumatra, Java, and ilornco, 
we /ind that Sumatra has the ^reatcHt number of 
HpeeieH identical with those of the PeiduHula of Ma- 
lacca; that Sorneo has a nomewhat less proporth>a, 
and that Java has the largest number jicculiar to it- 
self. Thence wo conclude that Java was tins first of 
these islands that was scjparated from the continent, 
that Ijorneo was next detached, and Sumatra at the 
latest piu'Iod. JJali was probably sejiui'atcd from Jav a 
at a yet more I'cceut date. 

Mr. Selatiu* was the first to notice the fact that 
the dividing line ladween the Asiatic fauna ami tliut 
of Australia must be drawn down the Stialt of Ma 
eassai', and this obseswation has only been <*oniiimed 
}>y all wIk) hav(! collected in those I'egions sirn'C. 
Mr. A. li. Walh'usj fiiithfjr aseeitaimal that thi< 
line should be, continued south waid, thiough tin? 
Sti’ait (d’ Lor/dndc, between the island of that name 
and Ihdi Ife visite(| the latter isJamI, and thus <on 
trusts iti )>lr<h with tho-ic of Lombol:; “ fn Ihili ve 
have barbets, fi uit-tlini ihes, and \,oodp< chein ; on 
paiiingovcM to famdjok tin -ic an; He( n no nnat, but 
we have an .abiindain'e of (oel.atoo^, homyiUflai , 
and In imh Ini h' ) i u hn h aie » ijuallv 

nnhnoun in I'.tli, .iml ev<*jy i'>iand faitinr vo a lie 
strait In le i-. ImtliltMii mdt 4 \.)de, o flett '.v> imj 
pi 1 in two lioui 1 lioni OIK vi'i at di’.inoa ot fli*' 

I ai th to anotin 1 , difft 1 ing a * t n ntiail^ In tie ii am 
ni.d hie a liuiojie (he s horn Ann i e a ” 



\ i I \7) \r 1 1 \7n Tin, n \ 


n:> 

'rix’ i‘*\ il ti_'i r or^uiii iir \ iii'l .I'u.i w al-'O found 
M.i till' j,ij; >.i r, ill lu ii< 't . 1 . 1 '. i, l<ut iu-nh<-r tln-> 
1 vr 117 r 5' lull uiini il t M-.!-* oil Lombok 

uu'ui*L tixit-. md .iro "ion 

« 

... ' o! ■.]»’. « di . idm lino, but not i i>t of it Wild 
b. j. I’l d "‘i ,bt,'. d o. . r dl tin 1 ir,it 1 I'land-. luiiii 
.'^u' 1 itT ; 'o N. ( iuiiu 1 u.d 1 11 oil ur .i> lii o L->t 
\. I’d i.t.iini. 'I ii'< lion of till o i-I md" i" not 
dl I ..b .1 Hi till" 111 I’iH' r. but 111 utlt ill ' (jUlto till "'Uilo 
ibui. t-r loin 11,1 lortli. Ill » nd ot 1 imui to tin* 

I •*.l"'lll,.l|ot ll.l 

l•ll*"^'l^lI 1 irl j 'oilit. -I ou* till* f II t ill It .1 i\ 1 , 
,'■'11111 tri, .lid I'.oiii' > dl t uid oil .1 jil ill lU wliiih 
i" <id> lo.itid b\ I "li d.lo.v 'll, '1 lit \ till ri Ion* 

1.0* .I'l, \..i. loii’.rU I ..iiin I tt d. V' tin* -iiiiiluuy 
ot .bi ir fan o '•bo,,., but iri n tin pri 'Uit day, 
r d I 111. I o I till 111 .jt, .\bii b mdu 111 . ,s hi ii tbo 'i ,i 
ti u 111 ' ; lb ].tb of olio liuudli d f itboiii'. "llou ■. i \ u L- 
Ij win II' tin 'jii i’ b I'lii'' oj tbo 1 ' ’I liio 'iiid Indnn 
( K . III-. ri di\ bi _'iii .Nortbw.nd till-, lino uiiiii ' tin* 
I’bilijijiiin ' toA'ii, md d-oju.i.,. tint roimo.,L, 
till. I,i t'ln .\ aid .I.i]> nil -o Li md'. .md thi. Ivunb 
an 11 jiut' of tin* . mio tru it lontiiiiat .ludoini^ 
iroiii \,bit 1 ' known of tluu 1 miri, Mi Wbilbae 
tbiiik' tin 'tp union of tin* IMulijijum. " Irom the 
loiitiiniit otiurrid bitoro tli it oi .I:i\a, and -'iiuc tli.it 
iiioili tin \ bi\i undt room* \ 1 1 V ooii'idoi.dilo til. imri. T 

i • O 

in tlnir pb}'U d i^i om.ipby. 

In n 7 '>, wlun the Hindu lolioioii wu' diuen 
out ot .I.i\.i, It took letuj^e in Hah, wheie it e\i"ti 
to the jiU'iiit d.u I’lie iiatut' hole, .l-. in India, 
.iro duidcd into loul t.L'tt' The filit alul high- 
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consist of many islands, and tliis belief appeal’s to 
liave given it a name in a plural foi’m. It consists of 
a small, in’egnlar, centi’al area and fom* long limbs or 
peninsulas, and De Cauto veiy aptly describes it as 
“ resembling in form a huge grassbojiper.” Two of 
these peninsulas extend to the south, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by the Gulf of Boni: one 
takes an easterly direction, and the other sti etches 
away six degi'ees to the north and northeast In the 
southwest peninsula, which is the only one that has 
been completely explored, two languages are spoken 
— the Mangkasai'a, in the native tongue, or Mang- 
kasa, in the Malay (of which word, “ Macassar,” the 
name of the Dutch capital, is only a corruption), and 
the "Wugi or Bugi, which was originally more par- 
ticularly limited to the coast of the Gulf of Boni. 
North of Macassar, in the most irestein part of the 
island, is another people — ^the Mandhar — who speak 
another lano-iiao-e. On the island of Baton, which 
ought to be considered a part of the peninsula east 
of the Gulf of Boni, another language is spoken. 
The eastern peninsula is unexplored. Tlie northei ii 
contains the people speaking the Gorontalo and the 
Menado languages 

The primitive religion of most of the=e natives h 
supposed to have been some foim of Hinduism Do 

Dio^o do Cauto, who tvroto tho “ Aiia Portu^iu.- 1 ,” uiu boryu 
Lidhoa m 1.342, and diod at Go i, tho Portugucsoc ijatalot Lain, •'* L’L’i 
at the ye ot scveut>-lour It w behfvt.d that hc»«.ut to India at tin 
yv. 01 loiirtoua, .uid, alter li iviiy hved tht,ro in the un/i\ ten t'- 
turot-d to Portaftal, but -.non alttr wi.nt b luk, and (,outuuiv.d ta.,ro till b" 
dc ith It la {irobabR that he no^cr ^nitul in> jurt ot tho iri bui Ln*' 
hmi-tlf, but (ibt iiui-d horn othLr-. the iniurm ition be .jne-t i •> 
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Cauto says . ‘‘ They have no temples, hut pray look- 
mg up to the slaes with them heads raised,” which he 
legai’ds as conclusive evidence that “they had a 
kuowleds:e of the true God” Accoidmo^ to the rec- 
ords of the Macassai* people,”* the Mohammedan re- 
ligion was fii’st taught them by a native of Menang- 
kahaii, a piovmce on the plateau in the mterior of 
Sumati’a, noith of the piesent city of Padang This 
occuiTed just before the ai rival of the PoiPaguese m 
1525, and the native annals say that the doctiane of 
the false Piophet and of Chi'istiamty were pre- 
sented to the prmce of Macassar at the same time, 
and that his adviseis pressed him to accept Moham- 
medanism, because “ God would not allow enor to 
amve befoie truth ” 

In the interior hve a people called by the coast 
tubes Tmaju, who ai'e represented as head-hunters, 

“‘The early kings ot Macassar boasted that they descended from the 
Tormanurong, who, according to their legends, had tins miraculous his- 
tory as given m Pmkerton’s ‘ Voyages,” vol ii , p 216 In the eai best 
times, It happened that a beautitul woman, adorned with a cham ot 
gold, descended trom heaven, and was acknowledged by the Macassars 
as their queen Upon hearmg of the appearance on earth of this celes- 
tial beauty, the Kmg ot Bantam made a long voyage to that land, and 
sought her hand m marriage, though he bad before wedded a prmcess 
ot Bontam His smt was granted, and a son was begotten m this mar- 
riage, who was two or three years old before he was born, so that ho 
could both walk and talk immediately after his birth, but he was very 
much distorted in shape When he was grown up, he broke the cham 
of gold which his mother had brought trom heaven mto two pieces, 
after which she, together with her husband, vanished m a moment, 
takmg with her one half the cham, and leavmg the other half and the 
empire to her son This cham, which the Macassars say is sometimes 
heavy and sometimes hght, at one time dark colored and at another 
bright, was ever afterward one of the regain ot the krngs until it was 
lost in a great revolution 
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Riul Gveii cannibals. Barbosa makes a similar state- 
ment in legarcl to all tlie natives of this island inliis 
time, lie says, when they came to the Moluccas to 
trade, they were accustomed to ask the king of those 
i-jlands to kindly deliver up to them the peisons he 
had condemned to death, that they might gratify 
their palates on the bodies of such unfortunates, “ as 
if askiii" for a hof;.” 

As w'G steamed up the coast to Macassar, the 
mountains in the interior came grandly into view 
They appear much more connected into chains than m 
Java One of them, Lompo-batung, rises to a height 
of eight thousand tivo hundred feet above the sea, and 
is probably the loftiest peak on the whole island. 

The liarbor of Macassar is formed by a long, 
curving coral reef, with its convex side horn the 
shore. At a few places this reef i ises above the sm- 
face of the ivater and forms loiv islands ; but, m the 
hea\^ gales of the western monsoon, the sea fi'e- 
quently breaks over it into the road with such vio- 
lence as to di’ive most of the native praus on shore 
bleai* it were fleets of fishinof-boats, and this was the 
first place m these tropical seas wheie I found a fish 
that, according to my taste, was as nice as those which 
come fi’om the cold waters that bathe oui* jSiew-Eng- 
land shores 

* Odoftido Baibosa (in Spanish, Balbosa) nas a gentleman of Lisboa, 
who travelled m the East dnrmghisyonth From Ils wntmgs it appears 
probable that he visited ilalacca betore it ivas conquered by the Portu- 
guese in 1511 His vrork appeared in 1516 In 1619 he joined Magel- 
lan, and ivas treacherously murdered by the natives of Zebu, one of the 
Philippines, in 1521, four days aftei the great navigator, whom he ac 
companied, had siifteied a like fate 
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In tlio lo.ul wou“ many piaii" of toity oi lUty toiia’ 
Ituiilon. aiul ^omo o\on twice a^ Iii rlic' hegiii- 

iiinir of the we^teiu mon-'oou thev iro in tricat nuni- 
bei- to tliL Ami l-laiul% the piiiKipil leiulezvon-^; 
loi tile people of C’eiain Goiaiii, the Ki I-'lninK, Te- 
ninil'ei, 11 ih ’ and the adj Kent Loa^t ot Xew Guinea 
l\[i ’Wallate, who w.'" paitKulaily '-oeking the Inuls 
of puadi-e, went in one «>f tliC'e Hide ves^eU to the 
Ami' a di't iiiee of t>ne thoiHand niik'. hen ^Li 
Juke' wa^ at Poit E"ington, in Janiiaiy, IS 13, tw'o 
ot thc'C pniU' weie theie. One had made the pas- 
taiie Horn 3reea"ai in ten, and anothei m iitteeii 

s. 

di\>. But, on thc'c lonir vo\ae:«.' nianv nevei le- 

• * V • 

mill In the hi't ot the month a thiid eiine into 
that jtoic end lepoitvd th it foui odiei', nioie than 
had aiiH«.d ' itely. hid lU't toiiiidered dining a 
he i\"\' itale, and that the eiew of oulv one wa' 'ued 
alany go e\eiy \eai to the I'l.nuU oil the e I'tein 
end of Cer.im ,uid to the neighhoi iinr coa't of Papua, 
and 'ometimo' along U' noitheiii j-hoies- to Geelvink 
lB,iv. These lomx vovairei. indicate that the Bimis 
,ne now what the IMal.iys- weie when the Poituguese 
nist e nne to tlie B i.'t, ninieh, the gieat navigatoi' 
a’ld ti.ideis of tlie ai chiped.igo They eaiiy to all 
these locAitie' Bnnlisli c.ilieoes and cotton goods of 
rheii ow*u manutaetuie\ aPo Chiuese gongs, and laigo 
egiaunties of aiiaek Tlmy bung m letniii toitoise- 
shell, mothei-ot-pe\ul s-liell, peails, buds of paiadise, 
auel ft ijn which appe.us to be the common ]\Lilay 

Air W ilUee u<.d tb? ' alue oi the jooJs e irrKil there Horn 
Aljeo^^^ar alone at CuO 000 eiiilJer:? (bO OoO dohor^i md tho=e hroe^ht 
tre m enhcr jdaces it dO Oo'l gudder^ 000 do” er^) uuire 
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name for all Mnds of Solothici'tans^ or “ sea-cucum> 
hers" These latter animals ahound on every coral 
reef thronghont the archipelago, just above and 
below low-water leveb As many as twenty different 
sorts are recognized of perhaps half as many species. 
That kind is considered the most valuable which is 


found on the banks of coral sand which are bai’e, or 
nearly bare, at low tide, and are covered with a shoit, 
green sea-weed. After the animals are collected, the 
intestines are removed, and they are boded in sea- 
water, in some places with the leaves of the papaw, 
and in others with the bark of a mangi-ove-tree which 
gives them a biight-red color. After they have been 
boded, they are buried in the ground tiU the next 
day, when they are spread out to diy m the sun 
Sometimes they ai’e not bulled in the giound, but 
dried at once on a fiamework of bamboo-splints ovei 
a fire. They ai’e now ready to be shipped to China, 
the only market for this disgusting article There 
the Celestials make of them one of then many favoi- 
ite soups. It is said that the Chinese cooks boil 
them some time with pieces of sugar-cane to paitially 
neutralize then rank flavor Many are also gatheied 
ill the Gulf of Siam and sent up the China Sea Mr 
Crawfurd has been unable to disco vei any mention 


of tripang by the Portuguese wi iters, and this he re 
gards as one proof, among others, “ that the Chinese, 
who chiefly cany on this tiade, had not yet settled 
in the archipelago when the Poituguese first appealed 


in it ” There aie yearly shipped tiom macassar some 
fourteen thousand piculs of this aiticle, ot a value ot 
ueaily -^ix bundled thousand dollais' A fesv CiU- 
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goes, chietly of coiVee, fioiii ]Meii.ido :iud the interior, 
me expoitod each year directly to Europe, birt shrps 
usually have to go to China for a leturrr-fr eight Irr 
1817 iMaeas^ar was made a free port, in iuiitatron of 
Singapor o 

Orri steamer came alongsrde a well-built iron pier, 
the only one of any kind I had yet seen in the East 
Thouixh the iiiail then came but once a month, there 
seemed to be no great excitement A small group 
of soldier w ith i ed and yellow epaulets, came down 
and looked on in a luost unconeeined manner, while 
a number of coolies gathered and begiin carrying tire 
cargo on shore — for trucks and drays are modern 
innovations that have not yet appeared in these dis- 
tant regions c’'cn to any con'^ideiable degree in 
Brtavia The sea-water here is remarkably pure and 
clear As we wcie hauling in to the pier, sov oral 
boys kept swimming louiid .ind round the ship, and 
shouting out, K<.j)uuj tuaii! hpuuj tiian that is, 
“A small piece of money, ''U ' a small piece of 
money, sir'” and I found that when I threw a cop- 
per corn as large as a cent, so that it would strike the 
water edg-ewise, even at a distance of ten feet from 
them, some one would invariably catch it before it 
reached the bottom This is quite as wonderful 
skill as is shomi by any of the natives in the South 
Seas 

From the pier a street leads up to a large common, 
and on the right side is Fort Rotterdam, which was 
bruit soon after 1G40, when the Dutch fir at formed a 
settlement on the island, though they had been trad- 
ing mth the natives since 1G07 In Uir.O they had 
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driven aAvay tlieir rivals the Portuguese, had con- 
quered the natives of Macassar, and fully established 
theii- authority over all this pai-t of the island. Op- 
posite the fort is the “Societeit,” or ClulD-House — 
for every place of any considerable size in the Neth- 
erlands India has one or two of these pleasant 
resorts, wheie newspapeis and periodicals are re- 
ceived, and all the social Eui’opeans gather in the 
cool evenings to enjoy a “pijt” — a small glass of 
gin with bitters — or “ a potje van bier,” m just the 
way that L'ving pictuies the happy moments of Eip 
van Winkle Any member may introduce a sti’anger, 
who is at once consideied one of the hMernity ; and 
I formed many pleasant acquaintances and passed 
many j^leasant houi's in this way Beyond the club- 
house, on a street beautifully shaded ivith tamaiand- 
trees, ai-e the hotel and residence of the governor. I 
called on him, for, as I was travelling under the 
pationage of the govermnent, it was expected that 
I should present myself befoie the highest official 
of each place that I might chance to visit, and thus 
express my sense of the kindness of the government 
toward me ; and, at the same time, do what the 
etiquette of the land lequund. The governor here 
most kindly offeied me post-horses free, if I would 
stop and travel m the territoiy under his immediate 
command. After the heat of the day was passed, 
two of my meichant-fnends gave me a nde thiough 
the town, and a mile or two out into the adjoining 
country, to visit the tombs of the native prmces who 
ruled that legion before the ainival of Europeans 
These tombs had, originally, been enclosed m a 
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liouse, blit tlie lool Avas alieady gone, and tlie Avails 
Aveie rapitUy ciiimbling aAvay At tlie foot and 
head of each grave AA'as a squaie jAillar Near by 
Aveie the ruins of a building AA'hich may have been 
the residence of one of these prmces. It Avas, like 
tlie hou&e enclosing the tomb'J, about thirty feet 
sqiiaie, Avith au entrance on one side In the fiont, 
and light and left ''ido'^, Aveie tAVo ranges of holes, 
piobably designed for aa-ukIoavs The upper ones 
Aveie small, but the loAver ones Avere a foot and 
a half 111 diameter Its Avails Aveie eighteen inches 
thick, and of the common coial lock Several steps 
led u}) to the eutiance, and this and the AvmdoAvs 
Aveie giotesquely oinamented De Canto mfoims 
us that tlic^e people Aveie accustomed “ to burn 
theii dead, and collect the ashes m mms, Avhicli they 
mter in separate fields, AAdiei e they erect chapels, and 
for a year the lelatives bung food, Avhich they place 
on then touib^, and AA^hich the dogs, cats, and bmds 
cany ofl:'” 

We then took a delightful walk thi'ough the 
adjoining foiest of Avaimgm-trees and cocoa-nut and 
betel-nut jialms, and again and again I Avished I 
could have photogi'aphic views of the scenery 
aioiind us to show to my friends, for words utteily 
fad to convey any idea of the rich grouping of the 
palms and shnibbeiy, and festooning vines about 
us, as the settma: sun shot into the Inxmaant foliage 
long, homontal pencils of golden light 

Here we found the coffee-tree gi owing AAold, and 
near by we came to the tomb of a rich native mer- 
chant It Avas a low, square budding, sm mounted 
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by a dome, and tbe whole enclosed by a waU about 
two feet high, whose outer sni-face was covered ^Yith 
blue plates of porcelain. As we approached, a mo- 
notonous, nasal chanting greeted our ears. It was 
made by a native priest, who was repeating long 
prayers Aom the Koran, by the gi’ave of his departed 
Mends. The notes of his minor, melancholy chant 
echoed and reechoed widely thi-ough the quiet forest, 
and were the more impressive because they seemed 
to come fi'om the abode of the dead. He invited us 
in, and showed us his books, which wore wiitten by 
hand, and yet all the chai-acters were as neat and reg- 
ular as copperplate. In the ginunds was a papaiv- 
tree with a branch which bore at its summit leaves 
and fruit like the pai’ent stem. 

On the 20th of June we sailed for Kupang, a 
poid near the southern end of the island of Timur. 
The southern extremity of the southwestern penin- 
sula of Celebes is low, mth mountams of modeiate 
heisrht rising in the interior. As we steamed iKisfc 
it on om* way southwai’d to Sapi Strait, between 
Sumbawa on one side and Commodo and Floiis on 
the other, we found that the eastern monsoon bad 
abeady freshened to a stiong breeze, but it wa-. 
steady, and the sky and sea reminded one of “ the 
trades” Many llying-fisli spiang out of the sea, 
as if too happy to lemam in tlieh more ]>iopei 
element. 

On the fccond morning tioin Maca''^ai, Gunong 
Api, ‘"The Burning Mountain,” lOse up muje-ueall) 

* llio name <it tlua lal mil tmiieo Irom the I’ortii^'Ue i.ortly /O 
llouir, [ihiral //ani 
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betbic 11^ Its liigli top, five tliousAud eiglit liundi'ed 
feet above the level of the sea, ^vas hidden by hori- 
zontal clouds, sfraii, which paited while we weie ob- 
serving the mountain, and let dou'n a band of bright 
sunlmht over its daik sides. It is not a sing-le but a 

O O 

double peak — the one to the noi thwest appeal mg bom 
the deep valleys and lavmes in its sides to be the 
oldei On the eas.tein flanks of this peak, near the 
shoie, tlieic appeals to be an old eiatei, whose outer 
wall has been washed away by the sea For one-thii'd 
of the distance fiom the shoie to the top of this peak 
theie is some shiubbeiy in the bottoms of the deep 
ravines; but the lemainmg two-thirds aie qiute 
bale At its top, this inouutaiii ends in a small 
tiuncated cone The south westei ii peak seems to 
have leoently foimed, foi, fiom its top down to the 
shoie, on the southeast side, there is one continuous 
sheet of fine volcanic mateiials, scoied only by nai‘- 
row giooves with peipendiciiLu’ sides. "When viewed 
in profile, the unbioken siveep of its sides, bom its 
summit to the sea, was most majestic It was so leg- 
ular, that it was difficult to bebeve it had not been 
shaped by the hand of man By this tune we were 
in the midst of the strait betiveen Sumbawa and 
Commodo, and soon we passed on the left hand Gil- 
libanta, whose highest pomt is only twelve hundi’ed 
feet above the sea Its name m Javanese means the 
“ one that disputes the way ” It is merely the rem- 
nant of an old ciatei, whose northwestern wall has 
disappeaied beneath the sea The southerly dip of 
the successive ovei-flows of lava was plainly to be 
seen. 
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On our I'igLt ‘W'as Sumbawa, ■\\ntli its liigli moun- 
tains, and near its soutlieastem end is Sapi, or 
Cattle Bay, ■wLicli gives its name to the strait In a 
peninsula on the noitliern side of this island is Mount 
Tonihoro, ■which suffered such a teriible eruption, and 
caused so much desti notion of human life, in 1815. 
Tlie first intimation that the people of Java received 
of this fiiglitful phenomenon was a series of explo- 
sions, so closely resembling the reports of cannon, 
that at Jokyolcarta, in Java, a distance of four hun- 
dred and eighty mileb, troops were marched towai*d a 
neighboring post that was supposed to have been at- 
tacked. At Smabaya, gunboats were sent out to as- 
sist ships that wei e thought to be trying to defend 
themselves agamst pirates in the Madui’a Sti’ait , and 
at two idaces on the coast, boats put off to search for 
ships that were imagined to be in disti’ess These re- 
ports occmi'ed on the 5th of April, and contmued for 
five days, when the sky over the eastern paid of Java 
began to be darkened by falling ashes, and for four 
days they could not see the sun. Mi Cra'wfuid 
says that at Sm’abaya the sky for several months did 
not become as clear as it usually is m the southeast 
monsoon North waid from Sumbawa the reports 

accompanying this eniption were heal’d as far as 
the island of Teinate, neai* Gilolo, a distance of seven 
hundred and twenty geogi’aphical mdes, and so dis- 
tinctly, that the Eesident sent out a boat to look for 
the skip which was supposed to have been fii'mg sig- 
nals To the westward these reports were heard 
at Moko-moko, a post near Bencoolen, which is no 
less than nine hundred and seventy geographical 
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miles m a iklit line — as far as fi’om New York to tke 

O 

Keys off tlie soutliern extremity of Florida The ashes 
that weie poui’ed into the aii* dming this eruption fell 
to the eastwai'd, or against the prevailing wmd, as far 
as the middle of Floris, ahont two hnndi'ed and ten 
geogi'aphieal mdes ; and westwai’d on J ava, m the 
monntams of Gherihon, about two hnndi’ed and sev- 
enty miles from the volcano. So gi’eat was the quan- 
tity of ashes thrown out at this time, that it is esti- 
mated that on the island of Lombok, about nmety 
mdes distant, forty-four thousand persons perished 
in the f amin e that followed. Dr. Junghuhn thinks 
that, within a cu’cle described by a radius of two 
hundred and ten mdes, the average depth of the 
ashes was at least two feet ; this mountain, therefore, 
must have ejected several tunes its own mass, and 
yet no subsidence has been noticed in the adjorning 
area, and the only change that has been observed is, 
that dm'mg the eiuption Tomboro lost two-thii'ds of 
its previous height The captain of a ship dispatched 

* The Rajah of Sangu, a villago from twelve to fifteen miles south- 
east ot the volcano, was an oye-witness ot this fearful phenomenon, and 
thus describes it “About 7 p ar, on the 10 th ot April, three distmct 
columns of flame burst torth, near the top of Tomboro IMonntam, aU of 
them apparently withm the verge of the crater , and, after ascendmg 
separately to a very great height, their tops umted m the air m a 
troubled, confused manner In a short time the whole mountam next 
Sangir appeared hke a body of liquid tire, extendmg itself in every di- 
rection The fire and columns of flame contmued to rage with una- 
bated fury until the darkness, caused by the quantity ot fallin g matter, 
obscured it at about S p ir Stones at this tune feU very thick at San- 
gir, some of them as large as a m in’s two fists, but generally not larger 
than walnuts Between 9 and 10 p or ashes began to fall , and soon 
otter, a violent whnlwmd ensued, which blew down neaily every house 
m the village of Smgir, carrying their tops and light parts along with 
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from Macassai’ to tlie scene of tliis terrible pbenonie- 
non states: “On approacbing tbe coast, I passed 
tbrongb great quantities of pumice-stone floating on 
tbe sea, wbicb bad at first tbe appearance of sboals, 
so mucb so tbat I sent a boat to examine one, vbicb, 
at tbe distance of less tban a mile, I took for a (by 
sand-bank, upvai'd of tbi-ee miles in length, Tritk 
black rocks m several paids of it ” This is tbe kind 
of stones I saw floating over tbe sea as we weie ap- 
proacbing tbe Sti’ait of Sunda Besides tbe quanti- 
ties of tbis porous, foam-like lava, tbat are tbiown 
dfrectly into tbe sea by sueb eruptions, great quan- 
tities remain on tbe sides of tbe volcano, and on tke 
suiTOunding mountains, and mucb of tbat is conveyed, 
duiing tbe rainy monsoon, by tbe rivers to tbe ocean 
Tbe laud at tbe southeast extremity of Sumbawa 
appeal's to be composed of a bgbt-coloied clay, tlie 
strata of wbicb have been greatly pbcateb 

Several ugly rocks rise in tbis strait. Tbe largest 
is named, in tbe native tongue, “Tbe Eye ot tbe 
Deril,” and it vinked at us most vrickedly out ot 
tbe white sui'f as we passed. klTiile in tbe J ava Sea, 
before entering tbe stiait, we bad only light wuid->; 
but, as we came into tbe Indian Ocean, we e.vpe- 
iienced a stiong breeze from tbe soutbea^^t fbe 
ciuTent, wbicb bad been with us and against the 

jt In that part ot the district i»t San„nr adjoining Toinlioro its c h.( a 
\ ere inuth more nolent, tearing np l>.. the roots the largest tree.-, an* 

< rr,.iDg them into the air, together trith men, houses, cattle*, ami 
O'er eLe CalllL Within Us mtitleuce The* -ea m-e Uea-!y twel.e - 
higher than it had ever been known to do helofe md eomoiet.Ij -('<'1 
the oul> 'inall spots oi rice-]„nd' in ''I'lgT 3 .eeptng .wa> ho. -■■a- 
e\er% thing aichin 1.3 re ch ’ 
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AMiid, A\as met off the &outln\Cbt jnomontoiy of 
Floiis by a cm i cut with the Miiul fiom the eabt, and 
at oueo the tea lot-e up into p}iamidal nuibses, or 
foimod ^\aveb that i oiled over and bioke aQ-ainst the 

O 

wind, like those fiom the wmdwaid quaiter of a ship 
^^hieh is '^ailing “ on a A\ind” High mountains also 
line the C’ommodo and Flons bide, Imt the sceneiy 
beo.une cbpccially grand as we lounded the south- 
west piomoutoiy of the lattei ibland. It lemmded 
me of the pietiues of the piecipitoub coast of Scot- 
land, except that, ■while tho^c locks aie all bare, these 
iue all coveied with the titiihng plantb that have 
gained a foothold in the cievices of these piecipices 
Floiib IS also called Eude, from the piintipal poit of 
that name on its ^outhein coast The tiade of this 
place IS mo-'tly 'w ith Saudal-w ood Island It is also 
called ^langerai, the name of the chief place on its 
noithein shoic The people of the latter port trade 
mostly with the Bugis and Malays In the coves 
and bays on the noitheiii coast near this strait many 
pu’ates foiTueily took sheltei They weie meiely 
Malays or Bugis from Bali, Simibawa, or Celebes 
In the mteiioi thcie is a people whose hau- is fr’izzled 
A siniilai’ one also live in the iuteiior and moun- 
tainous pait of Solor, Pintai’, Lombata, and Ombay 
Those bbnng on the sea-coast belong to the bio'wn 
or Malay race On the south coast theie is a tribe 
called Eakka, who ai*e reported to be the worst 
kmd of cannibals, accustomed not only to devoui’ 
theii- enemies, but the bodies of then* deceased rela- 
tives. 

At sunset we could just cbscein the outline of 
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Suiuba or Saudal-Avood Island. It appeared imiforin 
ly bigli, as it has always been described. Mi-. Jnkes 
passed near its southeast point, while on a voyage in 
her Biitannic Majesty’s ship Fly fi-om noi-them Aus- 
tralia to Surabaya. He desciibes it as composed of 
ranges of hills that rise immediately fi-om the sea to 
a height of tAVO thousand feet. The sti-ata of these 
hills are nearly level, and appeared to be composed 
of comminuted coral. This Avould indicate that 
the island had undergone a great elevation dm-ing 
the later tei-tiaiy period. It is probably composed 
mostly of volcanic rocks, like the adjacent islands. 
Its ai-ea is about four thousand geographical square 
miles. The most b-equented hai-bor is neai- the mid- 
dle of the northern shore. Vessels go there from 
Sui-abaya, in the latter part of the western monsoon, 
to pui-chase the active little ponies peculiai- to this 
island, and retui-n in the beginning of the eastern 
monsoon, after having remained there about three 
months. These horses ai*e considered more valuable 
than those from any other part of the ai'chipelago, 
except the Batta lands, in the interior of Sumatra. 
"Whien a ship arrives, her crew at once scatter ovei 
the whole island, visiting all the various oampoTigs, 
or villages, to make then- purchases. A Dutch 
officer, who has travelled over the island, informs 
me that these people have quite different features 
from the natives of the adjoining island of Sa-vu, es 
pecially the females, whose faces are much broader 
They are said to have a peculiar language, and to be 
a separate nation ; but I judge from all I could leaiu 
that they foim merely a subdivision of the Malay 
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'Die i,ij)tain ol .in Amoiiean w liaU* 
wliu'li was wucIvhI on <tnc uf (lie ‘■(nitluan jaunt", 
t'»inij)]ain< (1 to nu' llial tlio nati\i'" iwi-iy tliuiLC 

111 ]»r<inLrlit mi "Innf and tlinatcind linn and Ins 
tri'U with xKiltiiii*. ])Ut I tlnnlc n \sa" only lu-- 
t’au "0 Ik' < onld not "Jh dc Malay, and lui'aH'O caLli 
jiirty nikundi 1 "tood tin* intention" ot tlie otlin. 

At nodii till' ni'\t d.i> wi* "aw tin* lolty jaakot 
!Monnt Koinlii ii"iiu^n}>on Mi>ii" It i" "aid t<» ho 
Old} "i'\ I n tlioikand A < t in In i^dit, hut it ajijitaiid 
to U" ;L" lin^li a" -Mount SI nn n in Jua. -Vt tin* 
1 . 1 'tini iiid ot' tin* i"l nid, opjxi'iio -Vdoiiai i and 
Solor. i" a "iiiall l*oi tn_ou‘'i* "ottkinciit, calli d Limn- 
tuka, 1 Ik* i*\tii nu* h nttili of tin* i"lanil i" ahout two 
Innidrid lk iplnc d nnl<", and its aica a ii.uiimi 
1 uyk-r than Sandalwood I"1 uid It }u*lds miioli 
"indahwood, nid ilu* nati\i" "t ito tli it (.ojijioi i-> 
loiind tin 10 , hilt < 4 oId ainl iron aio not known to 
ocour Wliilo in till" ]»irt ol ilio Indian Ocoan, [^i.n- 
oially in the nioiniin.^, wo had "tioiii^ hioL/i" lion: 
tho "outiu.a"t, whuh niodii.itud at noon, and hi- 
ck U'od .i;iaiu at "UiKct The) \aiied i oiisidoiahly 
in tho lioin thoy began, and in tluii "tiongth and 
duiatioii, and woio ([uitc uiiliko tho "toidy tiado" 

At 2 1 * if, on oui tliiid day lioin 3I.ioa""ai, wo 
"ighted tho iblaiid of Seinao, olf tho ba} ot Kiijiang 
It" iioithciii Olid 1" Old} a look, bpaiaoly co\oK‘d 
with tioL" It has no inouiilaiiis, and most of its 
beaches aio tonijiosed of coial sand 

After daik that ovemiig wx* anohoied near tlie 
^ illage of Kupaiig, wdiioh ls situated on the south side 
of a gieat b.iy, some twelve miles w'ldo and twenty 
8 
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long. This is a fine fiaihor now in the eastern 
monsoon, but dming tlie western monsoon it is so 
slightly protected by the northern end of Semao that 
the sea may be said to roll dii’ectly in from the open 
ocean. At such rime:s the steamer is obliged to seek 
a partial shelter under the lee of a small island on 
the north side of the bay. Whalers, and merchant- 
ships bound to and from China in the western mon- 
soon, however, frequently call here, because it is the 
only harbor of any kmd near the southern end of 
the island. It* the projected Hue of steamers between 
northern Australia, Surabaya, Batavia, and Singa- 
pore, is established, this poid would be one of the 
places they would vmit. The village is situated on 
a sandy beach, that is terminated on either hand 
by cliffe of coral rock, which the sea has worn out 
into caves and small projecting points of the most 
grotesque forms. It has a population estimated at 
from six to seven thousand. Its chief exports are 
tripang, beeswax from the interior, and a sandal- 
wood, which is said to he the best in the whole 
archipelago. They raise several kinds of the nicest 
oranges. The hlandarin orange, probably brought 
originally fi’om China, is the most delicious of any 
kind of this finit that I ever tasted. I doubt very 
much whether our West India Islands, or Sicily, or 
any other part of the world, can compete with Timur 
in the rich flavor of its oranges. The hills around 
the village are only covered with a scanty vegeta- 
tion, through which the coral rock outcrops, and m 
every direction the whole country, except in the val- 
leys, presents a most baiven and uninvitiug aspect, 
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compai’ed to tlie nelily-clotliecl sliores of Java, and 
most of tlie otlier islands we liave seen Indeed, 
none of tlie lulls and lugli ridges tluoiigliout all tlie 
soutliern half of the island are covered with snch 
dense forests as are seen in the eastern and northern 
parts of Java, and the middle and northern parts of 
Celehes, and over all the higher paids of Borneo and 
Sumatra 

As we passed tlu’ough Sapi Sti’ait, I noticed 
that, although hoth shores weie gieen, yet forests 
appeared to be wanting both on Sumbawa and 
Floris, and this is also said to be time of Sandal- 
wood Island It is also asserted that this is some- 
what the condition of the eastern end of Java and 
the southern end of Celebes Piobably the cause of 
this partial steiihtyis chiefly owing to the cii*cum- 
stance that the southeast monsoon, which contin- 
ues here most of the year, fi-om about March till 
November, comes ovei the diy, desert-like mterior 
of Austialia, and does not become satuinted with 
moisture on its passage over the Arafura Sea Most 
of the precipitation, therefore, that does take place 
on Tunm*, must occm* on the southeast side of the 
water-shed, and it is possible that extensive forests 
may exist on that paii; of the island The northern 
half of the island, which is ovmed by the Portuguese. 
IS fai' more fertile, and if it were thickly inhabited, 
and properly cultivated, might yield large crops of 
coffee On landing, the most surpnsmg of all the 
objects that meet the eye are the natives. At that 
tune there were at least six different kinds m this 
same village, besides descendants of Malay mothers. 
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and Chinese, Poi-tuguese, Dutcli, Englisli, and prob- 
ably American fathers, of every possible degree of 
mixture, a perfect Gordian knot for the ablest eth- 
nologist. Each of these varieties of natives had 
some peculiarity in dress, and one voie the hail 
long and frizzled ; but I doubt vrhether they could 
be refeiTed to the true Papuan type. They ap 
peared to be fair specimens of the aboiiguies, v'ho 
have been afready mentioned as inhabiting the in- 
terior of Floris, Solor, Omblata, Pintar, and Ombay 
The natives of Savu are described as belonging to 
this same group, which hli‘. Crawfuid calls theEegi’o- 
Malayan race. The Eajah of Savu was at Enpaug 
while we were there, and certainly was neaily of 
pui'e Malay blood. 

Contraiy to what would be supposed, from its 
position, the island of Eotti, off the soutliei n end of 
Timur, is inhabited by a lank-haiied race, who are 
probably Malays. They were lepiesented to me, b) 
the Eesident of Kupang, as a most peaccviblc peoj)le, 
and veiy difterent in this, respect frum the udd 
natives of Timur On the southeast coast of liaun, 


near Mount Allas, theie is said to be a tube of bl ith 
people Avbuse bau* is frizzled, and, instead ot 
evenly distributed over tbe scalp, is collected mtc 
little tufts, a ebaiacteristic whieb seems to scpaiate 
tbe Papu.ms from all other peo])le. Mi. hail -avs 
that some of the people on the table-land tt h o. 
Dilli bave “opacpie yellow coiaplevion-, the 
paits of tbe -km being toveud vith ii'_d»t ima,,'. 


• • U-ii t-. u» cIk E I' 

W uiA-yr mrl, it. I’ A - I t-.l 
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or lu and the hair i'. ^tiaiglit, fine, and 
t'l’a rtddidi line, or daikaulniin colui ei}’’ iiitei- 
inoiliato \^llu•t\ of liair and coniplcMon between tins 
and tile bl,iek, or (b ep elioeulate cnloi, and tlie s^lioit 
tulted ban uf tlie mountain rapuan, ib found in 
'riinui.*’ Tln-> "latunLiit \\<»uld iiulieato that all the 
initinuihaie diade^ of ditfeienee weie the le-^ults of 
a nnxluie oi the ^dalayan and Pa])uan blood, and 
thi-> ^etiii'' to be the piobable oiiginof the whole 
Xc^io-Mala} an rue. It-^ position m that paitof the 
aiehipel mo lie lu^t Pa])ua in entiie accoidanee 
t\ith thr hv[)otht.^i^. 

Tiaditiun "ay-^ that the Pajah of Kupang foi- 
meily 'aeiiticcd a )oung \ni;in to the ''harks and 
trotodile» once e\ciy >eai, but this was geneially 
ii'gaided a*' a table, until a gentleman vi''ited the 
i-'land ot Semao, '•oiiie twenty yeai'' ago, and as-eited 
that a laj.ili pointed out to him a plaeo on the beaeli 
of a bay noai the '•outhe.r.t point of that island, 
wheie * it wa-, their eu-'toin attei harvest to bung 
sugai cane, liee, low Is, eggs, pig", dog-', and a little 
c/ul^l, and olfei them to the evil spiuts,” and the 
lajah luithei declaied, that he had witnessed tbis 
mill del ous iite hiniself 

-Vs w'e w’eie to lennun only one day, and I was 
ehietly inteiested in collecting shells, I at once en- 

tlio Vi wIikIi ifr Earl 

b\ 'uiiie lor ol a hu. i ly'v- 

ot till. bud\ are otteu scoii amou^ all MJa, -;r 

MalaN'i uia ind the lnzzlcd-bairt.-d ilt'az rc- ... ..i .. n. 

rubbin;' tiwt, into tbcir hair, ahith C'".- ; . . . r r.-T:?- 

UD,:e ilr Earl, howco-r, rC,*,'. .a. a. - • - -r ’ 

Lair i\a^ niturilly m?, a land o.'_ .r-_„ .. 1_ 1; 
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gaged a Malay guide to conduct me to a village near 
tlie shore, a mile westward towai’d Semao. Oui* 
road was a bridle-path, a few lai*ge stones having 
been removed, but the ragged coral rock eveiywkere 
projects so completely through the thin soil, that it 
was a constant wonder to me how the natives could 
travel barefoot with such appai’ent ease. We soon 
came to half a dozen cu’culai* huts, enclosed by a loi7 
stone wall They were the most wi’etched abodes 
for human beings that I saw in all my jom*neys over 
the archipelago. The walls, instead of being made 
of boards or flattened bamboos, as in the other 
islands, are composed of small sticks about thi’ee feet 
high, driven into the gi’ound. These supported a 
conical roof, thatched with palm-leaves. Ugly- 
looking pigs, ivith long bristles on them backs, were 
rootinsr about these detestable hovels Soon after, 
we passed a bui'ial-place A low wall enclosed a 
small irregular plat, that was filled with earth This 
contained one or more graves, each of which had for 
its foot and head stones small square pyi’ainidal 
blocks of wood, with the apex fixed m the gioiind 
The next village we entered contained only a dozen 
huts. A pack of wolf like dogs saluted us with a 
fierce yelping and barking, and my attendant, attci 
much shouting and bustle, loused the inmates ot one 
of these miserable dwelhngs. The men weie gone 
to fish, but the Avoinen and children came out to ga/e 
at U3, and when their dull appreheiisioui Hnalb 
allowed them to realize that we had come to jmr- 
chase shells, and had a good supply of small copp* r 
coins, they briskly hunted about, and -^oon hiotiyht 
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me a laige iiumbei c»f nautilus shells of eiioimuus bue 
The i.liil(lieu \\eie neaily all eiitiiely naked, and the 
Avunun only woie a "aioinr, fastened at the A\aibt and 
de-'eeudin;j; to the knei'- Thi'^ ■'i.anty elothing they 
supplied by ».oylA leddiiiLt tlieii aims aeioss their 
buMsts as they a[)[iu)aelu*d to sdl then shells Those 
ol the namilu>, they all agieed in •'aymg, did not 
eonie fiom tluii own shtue-, but fioni Kotti , and a 
guitleiiian, Avho had been ahmg all the neiirliboiing 
shoie-, a-suied me that he had ^i.en the nail\e» theie 
di\e loi them, in about two iathonis at low tide, and 
biiiig them up (///e(,and that in this way gieat iium- 
beis aie gatheuil toi food. 

The larta pait of the western mon''Oon, or the 
ehangin^ of the mon-oon", w.is lecomniended to me 
as the mo-'t la\oi.d>le time to eolleet these raie 
animal' Be'ubs the nautilu', I obtainetl many 
spteies of Vkiu S(i oi/iifii.s, and many beautitul 
eones and e \ [iraM- 

The eoial loeks on the hills that we eiossed eon- 
tamed 'peeimeiis appaieiul) of li\ing species, at a 
height which I judge was live hundied leet abo\e 
the level ot the sc*a I inaiked the whole m my note- 
book as nieiely a coial leef ot \ er} lecent elevation 
Since letuiiung, and eompaiing this obsenatiou wuth 
the caielul description ot that legion gi\en by Mr 
Jukes, lu Ills voyage of the Fly, I timl he exj^iesses 

' itr Juki-s rem irl^s, md I bcliv!\e, iiiu^l i.orr<.i.ll\, that “il tlio term 
‘jura ] iIL’ Is aiipliLil litliolo^iiL ilh to tlicso tcrtiarj rock;*, it is to a 
cert im oitcut ajiidic iblc, lu. tlic> liiuo a ooncrotiou irj and oolitic 
structure It, liouc\cr, it is me lut to li i\o a chronological me iiiiug, it 
IS cither mcorrccllj aiiiilicJ, or ihi. loiiii iiioii is iiicoircitlj cxtoiidod on 
the 111 ip to the neighborhood ol Iviiping ’ 
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tlie same view, liaving seen tliis same late formation 
at an estimated lieiglit of six hundred feet above the 
sea i and a plateau, which rises in the inteiior to the 
height of one thousand feet, he also suspects is of the 
same oiigin. Mi'. Schneider, however, has described 
a “halh formatie,” about Kupang, which, from its 
position on the map, would seem to be identical mtL 
that seen by Mr. Jukes and myself. This formation 
Mr. Schneider refers to the age of the “ Coral Eag,” 
of the Jui'a, in England. Other fossiliferous strata 
he regards as belonging to the old Oolitic period, or 
the Lias, and underlying all he thinks is a “ diorite, 
or dioritic porphyry and amoiphous dioritic por- 
phyry — the last, like that found in Humboldt’s 
Bay, on the north coast of Hew Guinea, and mutii 
like the amoiphous dioiitic poiphyiy of Australia.” 
Coppei -veins are found more or less wherever tlie 
Jm'assic beds appeal', but in the greatest quantity 
nearest the diorite. 

On the evening of the 24th we steamed out ot 
Kupang Bay, and along the north’vvest coast ot 
Timui', for Dilli ; and all the way to that poi t ^ve 
were so completely under the lee of the laud, that 
we had only calms, and light aii’S Aom the southeast 
and east-noi theast. With these light wands we 
always had a veiy clear' sky ; but on coming lound 
the southwestern end of Floiis, and also on eiiteiing 
Kupang Bay, each time when theie was a stioiig 
bieeze fiom the east, the sky was lemaikably thii-k 
and liazy. Oiii captain, rrho has made many 
age% at all seasons, in these seas, informs me that tin- 
sky is almost alwa}s tluck when the eastein m'ni='J‘-'i 
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lias heoomo ^tioiii^ This const of Timnv is not low. 
like the iioi tli coast of Jin a, Init rises ininiediatcly 
up fioni the sea, in a .siiccc-"'ion of hills. No gigan 
tie and lolty peaks can he seen, as in Java, and in 
all the i-'laudb ea'^t to and including Onihay; the 
peaks along the \v atei-^hed, on Timur, generally 
ii-'ing to not mole than foui or five thousand feet, 
and Lakaan, winch is icgaided as the highest in that 
chain, ib Miiipo-ed to he only si.v thoiiband. The soil 
appeals to he veiy infeitile, yet when the sun was 
appioaching the wcsteiii hoii/.on, ami the cumuli, 
lloating in the ])Uie air, slowly diew along their 
chaimimr "liadows over the mniimeiahle hills and 

O O 

vallc}", the whole scene was nearly as delightful 
as my liist view of the tiopics m coming up the 
iStiait of Suiid.u Theie is no road in the inteiior of 
the Island, and eveiy one who will tiavel the shoit- 
cst dist.uice, must go on hoischack along the sandy 
heachcs. 

This afternoon we passed Pulo Gula Batu, 
“Sugai-Loaf Island.” It is quite high, wutli steep, 
almost pcipeudicular sides, wdiicli have a w^liite, 
chalky appeal ance, and appear to ho composed of 
btiata of coial lock, which would indicate that it had 
lecently heen elevated above the sea. At sunset we 
euteied Omhay Passage, the one that ships from 
England and Anieiica usually choose wdien going to 
China m the western monsoon, and fiequently when 
1 etui mug in the eastern monsoon One was just 
then diittiim dowm into the Indian Ocean, on her 
homewMid voyage This wms the fiist vessel we had 
seen since we pas&ed down Sapi Strait, and lett the 
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at ]\Iacasbar told mo that, when ho arrived at that 
city, he did not ha\ e the meaiib to pay liis passage 
hack to Euiope The iiist inquiiy, theiefoie, that 
Avab made, iias wlietlier we had hioimht a new "ov- 
eiuor. The captaink reply wa<, that he had hut one 
pabsengei in the lii-t cahm, and the only place he 
appealed to caie to ^ce in that legioii uas the coral 
leet' at the mouth of the haihor 

The native hoatb that came off with bananas, 
cocoa-nuts, oiange-, and fowk, were aU veiy narrow, 
only as -wide a^ a native at the shouldei- Each Mas 
lueiely a canoe, dug out of a -single small tree, and 
huilt up oil the •'Idcs ivith pieces of ivood and palm- 
leave^ They M eie all piovided M ith outiiggers. It 
was then low watei, and the lecf M-as haie. It had 
not heeii my piivilegc to \'i>>it a coral leef, and I 
was most anxious to see one, hut I could not make 
up my mind to risk myself in such a dangeious skiff. 
The captain, uith his usual kindue-'--, however, ot- 
feied me the use of one of his large boats ; and as 
we iieaied the reef, and passed over a ivide garden 
lichly-tinted with polyjis, uuth hcie and there vei- 
milion stai-fishes scatteied about, and hiight-hued 
fishes dai tmg hither and thither like flashes of light, 
a deep thrill of pleasime ran along my nerves, ivhich 
I shall nevei foiget to the end of niy days. Here in 
an houi I collected three species of beautiful star- 
fishes, and sixty-five kinds of shells, almost all of 
the richest colois The coial rocks, thus laid bare 
by the receding tide, were all black, and not white, 
like the fragments of coral seen on shores This reef 

O 

IS scarcely covered at high water, and therefore breaks 
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off all swell from th.e ocean ; but, unfortunately, tlie 
entrance is narrow, and tbe barbor is too smtdl for 
large sliips. Only two vessels were there at that 
time. One was a brig from Amboina, that bad come 
for buffaloes, or for sapis, and tbe other was a small 
topsail schooner fi'om Macassar, that had come for 
coffee, which is raised in considerable quantities on 
the plateau back of Ddli, and is brought down on 
the backs of horses. Long lines of them were seen 
ascending and descending the winding paths on the 
steep hill-sides back of the village, ffhese declivities 
were sparsely covered with trees, but a thick grove 
of cocoa-nut palms grew on the low land bordeiing 
the bay. The name Dilli, according to Mi’. Craw- 
ford, is identical with that of the Malay state on the 
northeastern side of Sumatra, which we call Delli, 
and he suspects from this fact that this area was set- 
tled by a colony of Malays fi’om Sumatra in the ear- 
liest times. The word Timm*, in the Malay, means 
“ East,” and this island was probably the Hmit of their 
voyages in that direction, hence its name. Immediate- 
ly off the harbor of Didi lies Pulo Kambing, or Goat 
Island, a common name for many islands in the oi'- 
chipelago. On both this island and Pintar the high- 
est peaks are at the southern end. ISTorth of Pilh 
the coast is steep, and the mountains rise abrai)tly 
from the sea. The sides of all these elevations aie 
deeply scored mth valleys that have been formed by 
the denuding action of lain. 

Prom Dilli we steamed northwaid along the south 
east coast of Wetta, a high, mountainous island. Its 
coasts are occupied by Maluyf, and its inteiioi by a 
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"blact, fLazzled-liaired people, allied to tlie uLhabitants 
of Tmiiu'. The hloody practice of “ head-hunting ” 
still exists among them. North of Timnr is Edssa, 
the most important island m this part of the archi- 
pelago. In the early paii; of the present centmy this 
was the seat of a Dutch residency. It is a low island, 
and the nee and maize consumed by its inhabitants 
ai-e chiefly imported from Wetta Its people, how- 
ever, cairy on a very considerable trade with the sur- 
rounding islands, and are said to be far in advance 
of the natives of Amboma in point of industry. 
Southeast of Kissa bes Letti, for the most part high 
and hilly, but level near the sea Edoff desenbes 
the natives as tall and well foimed, and having light- 
brown complexions. The men wear no other di’ess 
than a piece of cloth wrapped around the waist. The 
women sometimes weai', m addition to this dress, a 
Icaiaya^ open in front. Polygamy is not found, and 
adulteiy is punishable with death or slavery. When 
the Dutch occupied these islands, they induced the 
natives to change these sentences into exile to the 
Banda Islands, where men were needed to cultivate 
the nutme2:-trees Neither Mohammedanism nor Hin- 
duism has been introduced into these islands ; they 
only pay homage to an image of human shape placed 
on a heap of stones that has been raised under a lai’ge 
tree near the centre of the village WTien a marriage 
or death, or any remarkable event occurs, a large hog 
or buflalo, which has been kept and fattened for the 
pmpose, is slaughtered. They are especially anxious 

* “Voyage of theDourga in 1825 and 1826,” by OaptamKlofl^ trans- 
lated by G W EarL 
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to obtain elephants’ teeth, and hoai'd them np as the 
choicest treasuins 

The morning after leaving DiUi, Eoma appeared 
on oni' starboard hand. It is veiy high and moim- 
tainons. In 1823 it suffered veiy severely horn 
a violent huiiicane, which also caused a frightful de- 
struction on Letti. On the latter island the cocoa- 
nut trees were levelled to the gi’ound over consider- 
able areas This disaster was followed by a di ought, 
which desti'oyed all theii* crops, and produced gieat 
mortality among the cattle, through lack of food. 
The hunicane also caused the bees to desert the 
island for a time — a serious loss to the inhabitants, 
as wax and honey are among them chief exports 
These ai’e taken to the Aitti Islands, and thence to 
Macassar and Amboma "When a chief dies, his 
wife takes his place in the council, a privilege raiely 
granted to a woman among these Eastern nations. 
East of Letti is Lakor, a diy coral bank, raised twcn 
ty feet above the sea 

Damma soon after came into \dew It is also high 

and mountainous, and has a lofty volcanic peak at 
its northeastern extremity. In 1825 itwaspouiing 
forth great quantities of gas At its foot is a sul- 
phm’-spiing, such as exist at many places m Java and 
Celebes, in the immediate vicinity of existing volcan- 
ic action. The doctor of Captain Kioit% ''Idp> tla 
Eoui«a, sent &ome of the crew to bathe in this sjuin'/, 
and he states that “though they weie ‘-o aUctt<'l 
udth iheiimati-ra a-, to be not only unfit toi duty fut 
in a state of great miseiy, the u^e of this water on 
tiibuted gieatly to the impiovement ot theii iicidtii 
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of all these islands are constantly separated by petty 
fends, or carrying on an open waifai-e witli eacli 
otber. 

We were now fiilly in tbe Banda Sea, and on tlie 
28 th of Jnne tbe summit of tbe Grunong Api, or 
“ Burning Mountain” of that group, appeared above 
tbe borizon, but, as I affcerwai’d revisited these beau- 
tifnl islands, a description of them is deferred to a 
future page. As we steamed away fi-om tbe Bandas, 
we passed out of tbe region of continuous diy weatlier 
and began to enter one where tbe wet and diy sea 
sons are just opposite to what they ai’e in all tlie 
wide area extending from tbe middle pait of Suma- 
tra to tbe eastern end of Timur, including tbe south- 
em half of Borneo and tbe soutbein peninsulas of 
Celebes. In all that region tbe eastern monsoon 
brings dry weather, though occasional sbo^vers may 
occui’ ; but at Amboina, and on tbe south coast of 
Ceram and Bum, this same vrind beai’s along cloiuls 
that pour down almost incessant floods. At iVm- 
boina I was assm’ed that sometimes it rained for o 
weeks at a time, without apparently stopping for five 
minutes, and from what I experienced myself I can 
readily believe that such a phenomenon is not of me 
occmrence. 

In tbe nortbem paid of Celebes, at Ternate, and in 
tbe noidbern pari of Gillolo, and the islands betw eeii 
it and New Guinea, and dltjO on tbe shores of ti^e 
western part of that gi'eat island, tbe wet and di} 
seasons are not well defined. This e\et.i>tionaI ana 
is mostly included within tbe paiallebuf latku<le two 
degiees noitb and two degiccs loutb ot tin* tqiiat'a. 




CHAPTER Y. 


AMBOmA. 

Jhme — We are tHs morning approacliing 

Amboina, tlie goal of my long journey, and tlie most 
important of tlie Spice Islands. Amboma is botb tlie 
name of tbe island and its chief city. In form the 
island is nearly elliptical, and a deep, nan-ow bay, 
fourteen miles long, almost divides it longitudinally 
into two unequal parts That on the west, which 
forms the main body of the island, is called Hitu; and 
that on the east Laitimur, which in Malay means 
“ the eastern leaf.” Both are composed of high hills 
which rise up so abruptly from the sea that, though 
this bay for one-third of its length is nearly fom* 
miles wide, yet it perfectly resembles a frith or broad 
river. Along the shores ai’e many little bays wheie 
praus are seen at anchor, and on the beaches aie 
small groves of the cocoa-nut palm, which fiu'nish 
food and shade to the natives dwelling in the inde 
huts beneath them. Higher up the hill-sides, laige, 
open areas are seen covered with a tall, coaise gra&a; 
but the richly-cultivated fields on the flanks ot the 
mormtains in Java nowhere appear*. These grass) 
hill-sides are the favorite bmial-places ^vith the 
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Cliiuese, for tliey laiely or never carry back the bones 
of then friends to the sacred soil of the Celestial Laud 
fiom these islands as they do fioiu California Such 
giaves aie always hoiseshoe-shaped, just as in China, 
and their white walls make very conspicuous objects 
on the green hill-sides Above the open ai*eas, m the 
wooded legions, we notice a few places filled -with 
small tiees that have a j^eciiliai bright-gi'een foliage 
Those aie the sraidens of clove-trees which have made 

O 

this island so famous thiou2:hout the world 

It is now the lamy season here, and thick rain- 
clouds at fiist completely enshrouded us; but as we 
passed up the bay they slowly bioke away, and re- 
vealed on either hand high hiUs and mountains, 
which, on the Hitu side, began to assume a most 
wondeifiil appearance. The strong easterly wind 
pushed away the thick, white clouds fi-om the ex- 
posed sides of all these elevations, and caused them 
to trail off to the west like smoke fiom hundieds of 
railioad engines, until eveiy sepai’ate peak appeared 
to have become an active volcano that was contmu- 
ally pom’ing out dense volumes of white, opaque gas ; 
and as these lulls rose tier above tier to high, dark 
mountains which formed the background, the whole 
scene was most awe-inspirmg, especially in this land 
where einiptions and earthquakes are frequent, and 
only a comparatively t hin crust separates one from 
the earth’s mtemal fires. 

hTeai* the mouth of the bay the water is very deep, 
but eight or nine miles within it is sufficiently shal- 
low for an anchorage Here also the hills on the 
east 01 Laitimiu side are separated fr’om the beach by 
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a triangular, level area, abont a paal * long, and on 
tMs bas been built tbe city of “ Amboina” or “Am- 
bon,” in tbe native language. Viewed Aom tbe an- 
chorage, tbe city bas a pleasing appearance, its streets 
being broad, sti-aigbt, and well shaded. Abont balf 
way from its southern end is Fort Nieuw Victoiia 
Landing at a quay we passed tbi'ougb this old strong- 
bold out into a pretty lawn, which is smTOunded by 
tbe Societeit, or Club-House, and tbe residences of 
officials and merchants Tbe total population of tbe 
city is about fourteen thousand. Of these, seven 
hundred are Europeans, three hundred Chinese, and 
four hundred Arabs. The others are natives. The 
entire population of the island is about thirty-two 
thousand. Like all the cities and larger settlements 
in the Dutch possessions, Amboina is divided mto a 
native Itam/pong or quarter, a Chinese Tccmgxmg, and a 
quarter where foreigners reside. The natives are di- 
rectly under the control of a rajah or piince, and be, 
in turn, is responsible to a Dutch assistant resident. 
In a similar manner the Chinese are subject to a 
“ Captain China,” who, in the larger cities, bas one 
or more assistants or “ lieutenants.” He, likewise, 
must report himself to the assistant resident. In this 
way each separate people is immediately ruled by 
officers chosen from its own nation, and consequently 
of the same views and prejudices. J ustice is thus more 
perfectly administered, and the hostile feelings which 
each of these bigoted Eastern nations always entei- 
tains against eveiy other are thus completely avoided. 

* A paal, the tmit of measure on land in the East Indian Arcliipelflo^i 
IS fifteen sixteenths of a statute mile 
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Oil leaving Batavia, Coies cle Viies & Co., wlio 
wlio tlien oiviied all tlie mail-steamcrs in tlie Nether- 
lands India, kindly gave me a letter of credit so that 
I might diaiv on them agents fiom place to place, and 
vholly avoid the tioiihleand danger of cairying any 
consideiable sum with me This letter fnither lec- 
omniendcd me to the kind attention of all theii’ em- 
ployes, and jMi' "S^ar Marie, their agent at this place, 
at once said that I must make his house my home 
while I lemamed in that part of the archipelago ; and 
this imexpected and veiy generous invitation was 
still moie acceptable, as both he and his good lady 
spoke English. A chamber was assigned me, and a 
huge loom in an adjoining oiit-building, wheie I could 
stole my collections and pack them up for them long 
transit to America, and thus I was leady to com- 
mence my allotted woik without the least delay I 
then called on His Excellency the Governor of the 
Spice Islands, who leceived me in the most coidial 
manner, and said that boats, coolies, and whatever 
othei assistance I might need, would be immediately 
oideied whenever I wished. 

Amboma has long been famous for its shells, and 
the Dutch officials have been accustomed for years to 
pm chase veiy consideiable quantities as presents for 
them fiaends in Em-ope The natives, therefore, are m 
the habit of gatheiing them for sale, and a few have 
become extensive ti’adeis in these beautiful objects 
It was soon noised abroad that a foreigner had come 
from a land even fai’ther away than “ Ollanda,” as 
they call Holland, solely for the pm-pose of pm-chas- 
ing shells ; and immediately, to my gi-eat delight, bas- 
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ketftil after basketful of tke species that I kad al 
^vays regarded as tke rarest and most valuable began 
to appeal’, every native being anxioiis to dispose of kis 
lot before kis fellows, and tkns obtain a skare of tke 
envied skining com, wkick I was careftd to display to 
tkeii’ gloating eyes before I skould say I kad bongkt 
all I desired. Competition, kere as elsewkere, kad a 
wondei'fully depressing effect on tke price of tkeir com- 
modities, judging from wkat tkey asked at first and 
wkat tkey were finally willing to take. Tke trade, 
kowever, became more brisk day after day, and some 
natives came fr’om long distances partly to sell tkeir 
skells and partly to see wketker “ tkat man ” conld ke 
, sane wko kad come so fai' and was spending, accord- 
mg to tkeir ideas, so mnck money for skells At first 
I bongkt tkem by tke basketful, until all tke more 
common species kad been obtained, and tken I skewed 
tke natives tke figures m Eumpkius’s “ Eariteit Ea- 
rner ” of tkose species I still wisked to secure, and at 
tke same time offered tkem an ezti’a price for otkers 
not represented in tkat comprekensive work. One 
species I was paiincularly anxious to secm*e akve It 
was tke pearly nautilus. Tke skell kas always keen 
common, but tke animal kas seldom been descriked. 
Tke first was found at tkis place, and a desenption 
and drawing were given by Eumpkius. Afterwai’d 
a dissection and drawing were given by Professbi 
Owen, of tke Britisk Museum, and kis monograpk 
probably contains tke most complete anatomical de 
scription tkat kas ever been ^made of any animal 
from a single specimen. He worked, as ke kimself 
described it to me, witk a dissecting-knife in one kanf 
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and a peucil in the other. So little escaped his pen 
and peucil, that \ eiy little intbimation has been add- 
ed by later dissections. I Avas so anxious to secure 
one of these laie auuuals, that I felt that, if I should 
obtain one and a few moie common species, I coidd 
feel that my long jomney had been far bom baiitless 
Only the second day after my imival, to my mex- 
piessible delight, a native brought me one still living 
Seemg how highly I piized it, he began by asking 
teu guddeis (tbui* jMexican doUais) for it, but finally 
concluded to pait with it for two guildeis (less than 
one ^lexicau dollar), though I should ceilainly have 
paid him fifty it’ I could not have obtained it for a 
less pi ice It had been taken in this way: the na- 
tives thioughout the luchipelago raiely fish with a 
hook and line as we do, but, wheie the water is too 
deep to biidd a weu*, they use mstead a hulu, or bai’- 
lel of open basket- woik of bamboo Each end of 
this b.uiel 13 an inverted cone, with a small opening 
at its apex Pieces of fish and other bait aie sus- 
pended bom within, and the huhii is then sunk on 
the deal’ patches of sand on a coral leef, or more com- 
monly out wheie the water is bom twenty to fifty 
fathoms deep !Mo Ime is attached to those on the 
leefs, but they are taken up with a gafli Those 
in deep water aie buoyed by a coid and a long bam- 
boo, to one end of which a stick is fastened in a ver- 
tical position, and to this is attached a piece of palm- 
leaf for a flag, to make it moie conspicuous In this 
case it happened that one of these hubus was washed 
off mto deeper water than usual, and the nautilus 
chanced to crawl thiough the openmg m one of the 
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cones to get at tlie “bait withiiu If the opening had 
not been mnct larger tlian usual, it could not possi- 
bly bave got in. It was at once placed in a can con- 
taining strong an-ack I then offered twice as mucli 
for a duplicate specimen, and bimdi'eds of natives 
tried and tiled, but in vain, to procure anotber during 
tbe five months I was in those seas. They are so rare 
even there, that a gentleman, who had made large col- 
lections of shells, assured me that I ought not to expect 
to obtain another if I were to remain at Amboina 
three years. Rumphius, who usually is remai-hably 
accui-ate in his descriptions of the habits of the mol- 
lusks he figuies, says it sometimes swims on the sea; 
but this statement he probably received &om tie na- 
tives, who made such a mistake because many empty 
shells are frequently found floating on the ocean. 
When the animal dies and becomes sepaiatedfrom 
the shell, the latter rises to the sxufface of the sea on 
account of the air or other gas contained in tke 
chambers. It is then swept away by the wind and 
tide to the shore of a neighboring island When tie 
natives are questioned as to where these shells come 
fr'om, they invariably reply, “ The sea ; ” and as to 
where the animal lives, they merely answer, “ Dalum^' 

“ In the deep.” The dead shells are so abundant on 
these islands, that they can be pm’chased in any quan- 
tity at fi’om four to ten cents apiece. 

My fii’st excursion fi’om the city of Amboina was 
with a gentleman to a large cocoa-garden, which he 
had lately planted on the high hills on the Hitu side. 

A mce boat or oranghm — literally, “ a good fellow 
— ^took us over the bay to the little village of Ruma 
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Tiga, or ‘‘Tliiee Houses.” The hoatmeii weie gayly 
die'>sed in ■white ti ousel's -with led trimmiugs, and had 
led handkerehiet's tied round theii’ heads. A small 
gong and a iifa or drum, made by tightly stietching 
a jiiece of the liide of a wild deer over the end of a 
slioi t, hollow log, ga\ e forth a i nde, wild music, and 
at least seived to aid the boatmen m keeping time as 
they lowed. Ooeasionally, to bieak the monotony of 
their labor, they sang a hnv, jilamtive song In- 
stead of steeling stiaight toi the point which we 
wished to ariue at on the opiio^ite side of the bay, 
our helmsman kept the boat so near the shoie that 
A\e leally jiassed lonnd the head of the bay, tnnce as 
tar as it would have been in a light line This mode 
of hamir steeling, or, as the sailors express it in oui* 
lauiruae-e, “ hu'jfsrimi: the shoie,” I afterwmd found was 
the one univei-ally adopted in all this pait of the 
aichipelago AVhen we landed,! had the pleasme to 
find, jUbt beneath low-u.ittr level, himdieds of black 
sea-iuchins, "With needle-like spines neaily a foot long, 
and so extiemely sharp and buttle, that it was very 
difficult to "et the anuiials out of the little cavities in 
the locks wheie they had anchoied themselves fast 
Avith them many suckeis. Neai by, the villagers were 
busy bodmgdouTi the sap of the sagaiu-palm for the 
sugai it contains Accoidmg to my taste it is much 
like maple-sugn*. Uii to the time that Em-opeans 
fiist came to the East, this was the only kmd of sugai* 
knoivnto the natives, and Luge quantities of it aie 
stdl consumed among the islands heie m the eastern 
pait of the aichipelago 

Fiom the beach, a nai’iow footpath led thi’ough 
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ii grove of palm-trees into a tliick forest, and then 
zigEagged up a steep liill-side, until it reached a 
small plateau. Here were the young cocoa-trees, 
tilled \vith theii* long, red, cucumber-like fiuit. The 
original forest had been felled and burned, and these 
trees had been planted in its place. Almost the only 
diiHculty in cultivating the cocoa-tree here is in re- 
moving the gi'ass and small shinibs which ai'e con- 
tinually spiinging up ; yet the natives ai’e all so idle 
and untru&t^vorthy that a gentleman must frequent- 
ly inspect his garden himself, if he expects it to yield 
a fail* return. This tree, ' the Tlieoh'orm cacao^ Lin., 
IS not a native of the East. It was discovered by 
the Spaniards in Mexico diu'ing the conquest of that 
countiy by Cortez. From Mexico they took it to 
theii’ provinces in South America and the West In- 
dia Islands. At present it is cultivated in Trinidad, 
and in Guiana and Brazil. It probably thrives as 
^veU here as in Mexico, and is now completely sup- 
planting the less profitable clove-ti*ee. 

The chief article of food of the natives working 
in this garden is our* own yellow Indian coin, an- 
other exotic, also introduced into the East by Euro- 
peans It is now raised in every part of the archi- 
pelago in such quantities as to form one of the chief 
articles of food for the natives. The Dutch never 
use it, and generally think it strange that it should 

* The Dutch name for this tree and its fruit is cacao. Our word 
chocolate comes from the Spanish “chocolate,” which was a mixture 
of the fruit of this tree with Indian corn These were ground up 
together, and some honey was usually added After sagar-cano wm 
introduced, that was also added to neutrahxe the bitter qualities o e 
cocoa 
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be made luto biead tor tlie veiy nicest tables in 
our land I nevei knew the natives to grind it or 
pound it They aic accustomed to loast it on tlie ear 
alter tlie kernels have become quite hai'd and yellow 
Our house m this tiopical gaiden was meiely a 
bamboo hut, with a bioad veiauda, Avhicli aflbrded us 
an amj)le shelter bom the pouring lams and scoich- 
ing sunshine I had been careful to take along my 
fowling-piece, and at once I commenced a lambbng 
hunt thiough the adjommg foiest. Laige Hocks of 
i-iUvill buds, much like oiu blackbud, weie hovermg 
about, but they so mvaiiably chose to alight only on 
the tops of the tallest tiecs, that I was a long tune 
seem mg half a dozen specimens, foi at eveiy shot 
they would select another distant tree-top, and give 
me a lone; walk over tangled loots and fallen tiees 
in the dense, almost gloomy, jungle As evenmg 
came on, small gieen paiiots utteied theii’ shiill, 
deafening sei earns, as they darted to and bo thiough 
the tliick fobage A few of these also enteied my 
srame-baG; 

In these tiopical lands, when the sun sets, it is 
hisrli time foi the hunter to foi'sake his fascinatino- 

O O 

spoit and hmry home Theie is no long, fading 
twilight, but daikness presses closely on the foot- 
steps of letieatmg day, and at once it is night On 
my letm-n, my iiiend remaiked m the coolest manner 
that I had seemed us both a good supper ; and be- 
fore I had lecoveied bom my shock at such a sug- 
gestion, the cook had tom out a laige handful of 
iich feathers bom the skms, and all weie spoiled for 
my collection , however, I consoled myself with the 
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tliouglit tiiat it did not fall to tiio good lot of every 
hunter to Kve in the midst of such a wondrous vege- 
tation and. feast on parrots. In the evening, a full 
moon shed hroad. oscillating bands of silver light 
thi’oiigh the large polished leaves of the bananas 
around our dwelling, as they slowly waved to and 
fro in the cool, refi’eshing breeze. Then the low 
cooing of doves came up out of the dark forest, and 
the tree-toads piped out their long, shrill notes. 
That universal pest, the mosquito, was also there, 
singing his same bloodthirsty tune in our ears Our 
beds were perched on poles, high above the floor of 
the hut, that we might avoid such unpleasant bed- 
fellows as large snakes, which are very common and 
most unceremonious visitors. That night we wei'e 
disturbed but once, and then by a loud rattling of iron 
pots and a general crashing of crockeiy; instantly 
I awoke with an indefinite apprehension that we 
were experiencing one of the frightful earthquakes 
which my friend had been vividly picturing before 
we retfred. The natives set up a loud hooting and 
shouting, and finally the cause of the whole distmh 
ance was found to be a lean, hungry dog that was 
attempting to satisfy his appetite on what remained 
of our parrot-stew. 

My chief object on this excursion was to collect 
msects ; and among some white-leaved shiubs, near 
the shore, I found many magnificent specimens of a 
very large, richly-colored Pwpilio. The general color 
of the upper surface of its wings was a blue-black, 
and beneath were large patches of bright red. An- 
other was a blue-black above, with laige spots of 
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I'liLzlit l>lm* I'ho ini;-' of tlu'i* buttci llu e\pantl 
li\o or ^i\ iiu’lu aiul tin y (.‘ni aliiu)-'t like ^inall 
ItinK a'! lilt ^ llu by 

It ^\a^ iiiN tb-iu‘ Hot only lo fibtam tin ‘'aim* 
■'liflK that Uninplmi-' th_riiu but to prouiie tluan 
tii'iii tin* - inn* in'int-x ainl Im\ - o that tin ii> ( cnihl be 
lio iloubt abont tin* nhmit_\ of iny ■>])i oinn in with 
hn *liaw iiiLr" I tin n foio pMtjio-i d to ti.i \ 1 aloin^ all 
tin* *-11011 ' of Ainboin.i ami tin* in-n^diboniiir i-lainb, 
ami ti.nU* w ith tin* iiain i " of* \ i-ry \ ill.n^i*, -<> .n to be 
■'lire ot tin* loi.ilitn'. iii} If, ami, 1110100% oi, o^t -^pc’ci- 
im in of all tin* ■'pion *- aluo ami thin ha\e ample 
mitoial for -tinl\ iii*_t tin 11 anatomy I now leali/nl 
the % line of the Kttu* with wlinli Iln ll\celhiiey 
the tio\ i rmn (b iieral had hom»ud me at P»ata%*ia 
I had only to aj»pl% to the a'--nt*int u-ideiit, and 
he at oiKe kimlh <*nU*ud a boat ami eoolie- for mo 
at tin ■'inn* late a- it tiny wue tmplo)id by the 
*.:o% I rnnn III, w h'n li wa-i linpuntl> h-">than halt of 
\%hat I -Iniuld hi\e been obliiiid to jiay if I had 
hiiid tin 111 111} 'I It; and be-nU-, many time-i I could 
nut ha\e obtained boat-i nor coolu'. at any jniee, 
ami when the Ue-hlent emlcied them to tome at a 
ceitain hour, I alwa}*! toimd them leady 

My 111 -it e\eui-ion along the blioies ot the nlaiid 
wa-i oil the 1101 til eeunt of Ilitu Two *501 \ ants ac- 
comjiauied me, to aid in aiiaiiging the sliellb, and 
eaii}ing bottles* of alcohol to contain the animals. 
Kiom the city of Aniboina, a boat took us o\’ei the 
bay to Kuiiia Tiga, wheie se%eial coolies weie •wait- 
ing with a “chaii ” to caiiy me o\'er the high lulls 
to the opposite shoie This “ chaii,” 01 palanquin, is 
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mei ely a common ann-ciiaii, witli a bamlDoo &stened 
on each side. A light roof and curtains on the sides 
keep out the rain or hot sunshine. Usually eight 
or more coolies are detailed to each chair, so that one- 
half may relieve the others every few moments. The 
motion is much like that on horsehack, when the 
horse is uiged into a hurried walk, and is neither 
extremely unpleasant nor so veiy delightfnl as some 
winters who have visited these islands have described 
it. In China, where only two coolies carry a chair, the 
motion is far more resmlai’ and agreeable. This is 

O O 

the only mode of travelling in all the islands where 
horses have not been inti'oduced, and where all the 
so-called roads are mere narrow footpaths, except in 
the villages. 

hh’om the shore we climbed two hills, and on 
their crests passed through gardens of cocoa-trees." 
The road then was bordered on either side with 
rows of pine-apples, Ananassa sativa, a third exotic 
from tropical America. It thinves so well in eveiy 
part of the archipelago, without the slightest care, 
that it is very difficult to realize that it is not an 
indigenous plant. The native names all point out 
its origin. The Malays and Javanese call it nanas, 
which is merely a corruption of the Portuguese ana- 
nassa. In Celebes it is sometimes called pandang^ a 
corruption oi paTidanus, from the marked similarity 

* This name must not he confounded vnih that of the cocoa-nut- 
tree, or CoMt nucTjera, ■which is a palm. The word cocoa is supposed 
to have been derived mom the Portngnese word macoco or macaco,^ 
monkey, and to have been apphed to the cocoa-nut palm, froma^ci 
resemblance between the end of the shell, where the three blacn. scars 
occur, and the face of a monkey 
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of the two fruits In the Philipj)ines it is generally 
ealled tlie Spanish word for j)ine cone, whicli 

lias the same origin as our name pineapple Pina 
is also the name of a cloth of gieat stiength and 
duiahihty, made by the natives of the Philippines, 
trom the fibies ot its lea\es The Malays, on the 
conti ary, seldom oi ne\ci make any such use of it, 
though it glows so abundantly m many places that 
.my ipiantity of its leaves could be obtained for the 
simple tiouble of g.ithciing them. The fiiut laised 
heie is "cnerallv rei^arded as mfeiioi to that "lowm 
ill the West Indies, and the Dutch consider the va- 
riety known .as * the West Indian ananas, ’ that is, one 
that has bc«-ii ret.^.ut]y introdmed, .is the lie-t. The 
hutrs: specimens of tlii' fniit are raised in the interior 
of Sumatra and on the islands about .Sing.ijiore, ami 
gie.it (piautities .ire e.cpo'ed lor ^ale in the m.uket at 
that eit'' 
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we cauglit a view of tlie blue ocean, and soon de- 
scended to tbe village of Hitu-lama, “ Old Hitu” 
The rajah received me most Mndly into his house, 
and assigned me a chamber. Large numbers of chil 
di’en quicMj gathered, and the rajah explained to 
them that I had come to buy shells, insects, and every 
cuiious thing they might bring. As it was higli 
water, and good shells could only be found at low 
tide, I asked them to search for lizards, and soon I 
was surprised to see them coming with a number of 
real “ flying-di'agons,” not such impossible monsters 
as the Chinese delight to place on their temples and 
vases, but small lizards, Draco volans^ each provided 
with a broad fold in the skin along either side of 
the body, analogous to that of om’ flying-squirrel, and 
for a similar purpose, not really for flying, but to act 
as a parachute to sustain the animal in the ah’, wHle 
it makes long leaps from branch to branch Another 
lizard, of which they brought nearly a dozen speci- 
mens in a couple of hours^ had a body about six 
inches long and a tad nearly as much longer. Know- 
ing how impossible it is to capture these agile and 
wary animals, I tried to ascertain how they succeeded 
in surprising so many, but they all refused to tell, 
apparently from superstitious motives, and to this 
day the mystery is unsolved. When these specimens 
were brought to me they were always in small jomts 
of bamboo, and when one escaped the natives genei- 
ally refused to try to catch it in their hands. 

As the tide receded, shells began to come in ,* at ^ 
first the more common species, and rarer ones as t e 
ebbing ceased. My mode of trading with these peo 
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sun was sinking behind the high, jagged peaks of 
Ceram, and his last golden and pm*ple rays seemed 
to waver as they shot over the glassy but gently- 
undulating sui-face of the bay, and the broad, deeply- 
fringed leaves of the cocoa-nut palms on the beach 
took a deeper and richer hue in the glowing sun- 
light. Then a dull, heavy booming came out of a 
small Mohammedan mosque, which was pictm'esque- 
ly placed on a little projecting point, almost sm* 
rounded by the pui-ple sea. This was the low roll- 
ing of a heavy dram, calling all the faithful to assem- 
ble and return thanks to then* Prophet at the close 
of the departing day. The rajah then left me to 
wander along the shore alone, and enjoy the endless 
variety of the changing tints in the sea and sky while 
the daylight faded away along the western hoiizon. 

It was in this bay that the Dutch fii'st cast an- 
chor in these seas, and this thought natm'aUy cai- 
ries us back to the early histoiy of the Moluccas, so 
famous for then* spices, and so coveted by almost 
every nation of Em'ope, as soon as enterprise and ac- 
tion began to dispel the daik clouds of ignorance and 
superstition which had enveloped the whole of the 
so-called civilized world dming the middle ages 
Antonio d’Abreu, a Poriuguese captain, who came 
here fiom Malacca, in 1511, is generally regarded as 
the discoverer of Amboina and Banda, but Ludovico 
Barthema (V arioma), of Bologna, after visiting Ma- 
lacca and Pedir, in Sumatra, according to his own 
account, reached this island as eaidy as 1506, yet his 
description of the Moluccas is so faulty that Valentjm 
thinks he never came to this region, but obtained ri 
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hi to Hunt ion t'lom tlic J.ivane'>c‘ and Aral)'', wlio, as 
early at lea^t as 132:1, \ i-'ited these islands to pni- 
cha-'O spices The Dnteh hist came to the I’hist m the 
employment of the Portuguese, and m this maunci 
hecame aecpiainted w ith its geogiaphy and its M'ealth. 
Their earliest e.\[)editiun sailed tiom Holland in 1591, 
under Ilontman. Ills licet Hist \ isited Bantam and 
the island of 2^[aduia At the latter place the na- 
tives sci/(.d ^ome of his clew, and obliged him to pay 
two thousand riv dollais to laiisom them On the 
3d of I\Liieh, 1509, lie aiiivedheie olf llitu-lama. A 
seuons and contimial 'oaitaie then began between 
the Spanish, the Poitnguese, am! the Dutch, for the 
possession of tlie i\rohiccas, which lasted until IGIO, 
when tlio Dutcli became masteia of tlicso seas, and 
monopolized the luciatue hade of the nutmeg and 
the clove The English aPo tiied to secure this valu- 
able piize, Imt the Dutch Hiially compelled them to 

Friucis Valent vn, the uitlior ot the nio=t lompreliOL'ue and accu- 
rate Iiiatorj mid dc'criiition ot the Dutch po'iC'Sions m all the Luat, ■uas 
1 Lutheran cler^'j in in He \\ lu born at Dordrecht, about tlio 3 e ir IGOO 
In IGSG ho arroedatll ita\i i is ainiiii'tor, ind liming resided some tiuio 
at Japara, near Smiarang, lio was transferred to ^Vniboina, tho luturo 
field of bis iiiinistri and hterarj labors After a residence ol t\\ olvo 
jears in the bpico Island', ho was obliged to return home on account ot 
ill-healtli Having rein lined in Holland lor cloven j cars, ho sailed a 
second tune for India in 1700 Ai riving at Ja^a, lio remained on that 
Island lor two j cars, and then proceeded to tlio Spico Islands, n hero lio 
resided for so\en jears, and in 1714 ho returned iguin to Holland Im- 
mediate!}' after Iiis arrival he do\ oted Inmselt to arranging his copious 
notes lor publication His first ^olulno was published in 1724, tins uas 
foUoued b}' soion others, all full}' illustrated, the last appearing in 172d 
Tho} embraco a complete description and history of all tho Dutch pos- 
sessions from tho Capo of Good Hopo to Japan Tho date of tho death 
of tins einment man is not known, but ho must hmo been in his sixty- 
bisfh }oai when he finished his great woik 
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leave tliis part of fclie arcliipelago, and have continued 
to hold it, except for a short time in the eaidy part 
of the present centuiy. 

The giiest-chamher of my host, the rajah, was so 
open at the eaves that a cuiTent of damp am blew 
over me all night, and I had a strong reminder of the 
Batavia fever the next day. However, I contmued 
along the shore to Hila, where an assistant resident 
is stationed, whose district also includes a part of the 
neighboring const of Ceram. In the days when the 
clove-tree was extensively cultivated in Amhoina, 
this was an important place, but now it has become 
almost deserted. It is chiefly famous for its fine man- 
goes, the fruit of the Mangifera Indica. 

The Eesident here had two fine specimens of an 
enormous hermit crab, the Birgos latro The habits 
of this animal ai’e most remarkable. Its food is the 
cocoa-nut, and, as the ripe nuts fall from the tree, it 
tears off the diy husks with its poweifril claws nntd 
the end of the shell where the thi’ee black scars are 
found is laid bare It then breaks the shell by 
hammei’ing with one of its heavy claws, and the ody, 
fattening food within is obtained by means of the 
pincer-like claws attached to its hinder jomts so 
perfectly is this animal adapted to its peculiar mode 
of life. They are esteemed gieat dehcacies after 
they have been well fed for a time, and these two 
unfortunates were destined for the table 

A rest of a couple of days stayed the fever, and a 
boat was ordered to take me to Zyt, the next 
where I reaped another inch harvest of beau 
shells. Here I purchased many B'ttons^ which t e 
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natives iiad brouglit over from tlie neigliboiing coast 
of Ceram. Tliey ai’e qmte similar to tlie Tritons of 
tlie Mediterranean, vlucli in myfliological times were 
fancied to be tbe tinimpets used by Neptune’s attend- 
ants to herald tbe appioacb of tbe grim god, wben 
be came up from tbe depths of tbe ocean, and was 
wbnied by foaming steeds over its placid smfrice. 
Tbe next village we visited was completely de- 
serted, except by tbe lajab and bis family. Tbe 
cause of this sfrans-e exodus was some misundei- 

o 

standing between tbe rajab and bis people ; and as 
tbe Dutch Government claims tbe light to appomt 
each native pimce, and bad refrised to lemove this 
lajab, all bis people bad deserted then* homes and 
moved off to tbe vaiious neigbboiing Icam^pongs, a 
quiet and probably an effective mode of lemon- 
sti-ance Neai* all these villages tbe beaches are 
Imed with cocoa-nut palms, and this is fr’equently 
tbe only mdication that you aie appioacbmg a ham- 
^ong^ unless, as occasionally happens, a thin column 
of smoke is obseived slowly using from out tbe tall 
tiee-tops. Wben I wished to take water with me in 
our canoe, I naturally asked tbe rajab if be could 
provide us with a bottle, but be only smiled to think 
I could be so unaccustomed to tropical life, and 
oideied a seiwant to climb one of tbe cocoa-nut palms 
above us, and cut off" some of its clusters of laige 
gieen frmt. These we could carry anywhere, and 
open wben we pleased, and a few stiokes with a 
heavy cleaver at once famished us with a spai’kling 
fountain. 

At Assilulu, tbe next village, I foimd tbe laj.ib 
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living in sucli style as I Lad always fancied a licli 
Eastern prince enjoyed. His Louse was in tLe centi-e 
of a large village, and located on tLe side of a steep 
Lill. It covered tlu’ee large teiTaces, and, wLen viewed 
fioni tLe landing below, appeared like a temple At 
tLis jilace, besides many rare sLells, I purcLased 
several laige cassoAvary-eggs, wLicL Lad been brought 
over from Cei’am TLey are about as long as ostricli- 
eggs, but someAvLat less in diameter, and of a green 
color. TLe bird itself belongs to tLe ostiicL family, 
its featLers being imperfectly developed and sepai’ate 
from eacL otlier, and suitable only to aid it to nm. 
One species Las a spme on eacL TAung to enable it 
to defend itself, but tLe usual mode of attack is 
by striking AvitL tLe beak In size it is tAvice as 
large as a fuU-groAvu turkey. It is not found AAold 
on any island Avest of Ceram, and tLose reported from 
JaAm Avere all undoubtedly earned tLere fi’om this 
23art of tLe ai'cLipelago. Here also I bought of the 
rajah a number of superb skulls of the babu’usa, 
Bcibii'usa cdfui'ics, literally “the Log-deer,” a name 
well chosen, for its long tusks Avould at once suggest 
to these natives the antleis of the deer, the only 
other AAold animal of any considerable size found on 
these islands These skulls came from Bmu, the 
eastern limit of this remaikable species of Log 

For some time one of my servants kept allutog 
to several wonderful and most valuable cmiosities 
which this wealthy rajah was so fortunate as to pos 
sess — curiosities indeed, according to Lis gloAvmg e* 
scriptions, compared to the sLells I was continua y 
buying. At last I asked him to say to the laja , 
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tliat I would be greatly obliged to bim if be could 
sbow me sucb rare wonders, being careful not to add, 
tbat possibly I should like to pm’cbase one or more , 
for I bad a strong suspicion tbat tbe lajab bad offered 
to give bim all over a certain sum tbat I might pay 
for them, if be could mduce me to pm’cbase them 
In these Eastern lands, when you send a servant to 
buy any tbmg, you have tbe unpleasant certainty 
m youi’ mind, tbat a large part of “tbe puce” will 
certainly lodge in bis pocket , however, if you go to 
pui'cbase yomself^ sucb exorbitant prices will be de- 
manded, tbat you will either come away without tbe 
article you need, or have tbe unpleasant reflection 
afterward tbat you have been cheated worse than if 
you bad sent yom* servant and allowed him to levy 
bis black-mail. 

As I bad anticipated, tbe rajab was not loath to 
sbow me bis treasm’es. They wei e merely half a dozen 
glass rmgs, evidently made by cuttmg ofl’ a piece of a 
glass lod nine or ten inches long, and half an mcb in 
diameter This piece, having been heated, was bent 
into a rmg and tbe two ends muted by fusiou In- 
stead of expressmg sm-prise and delight, as all who 
were looking on seemed to expect, I coolly began ex- 
plaining to tbe rajab what they were and bow they 
were made. A look of sm'prise and incredulity ap- 
peared on tbe faces of all, and tbe raj'ab at once, in a 
most solemn manner, aveiTed tbat so far* from their 
bemg tbe work of man, they bad been taken out of 
tbe beads of snakes and wild boai’s! Despite tbe 
dignified beaiang tbe occasion was supposed to de- 
mand, I could not lefiain fiom a smile as I lemaiked 
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that I had seen many heads of those animals myself 
hut never before had I heard that they carried such 
cii’cular jewels in theii* brains. “ Have yon ever seen 
one of these taken out yourself ? ” I asked. “ Oh, no > 
They come fi’om Tana Ceram (the land or contiaent 
of Ceram).” All who were listening, now fearing 
that their rajah might be worsted in the discussion, 
and being ready on eveiy occasion to show that 
they were loyal subjects, abruptly ended the argu- 
ment by the unqualified asseidion that eveiy thing 
was exactly as the rajah had said; and, as I was his 
guest, I changed the conversation to another topic. 
When I retuiTied to the city of Amboiua, I looked at 
once in the “ Eariteit Earner,” confident that Eumphius 
would explain this remarkable and, as I affcerwaid 
found, common belief ; for, though the rajah probably 
did not believe what he said, his credulous subjects 
doubtless never thought before of calling in question 
such a generally-accepted notion; such a query would, 
in theii' view, have indicated a weak instead of an in- 
quiring mind. This is one of the obstacles in the 
way of advancement among these people. Eumphius 
says that many rings were brought by the Portuguese 
and sold to the natives, who prke them very highly 
This accounted for their origin ; and afterward, when 
I came to travel over the emphe of China, and no- 
ticed how that people value similar rings of jade 
(nephrite), and remembered that the coast of Ce- 
ram, opposite Assilulu, was once frequented by the 
people of that emphe, who came to pui’chase cloves 
and nutmegs, it occuiTed to me that possibly it was 
horn them that the Amboinese had learned to 
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place so liigli a value ou sucli simple .objects, and 
bad obtained tbeu* fii’st specimens. Java is perhaps 
tbe only island m tbe archipelago where such orna- 
ments could have been made by the natives, but I do 
not find that they are especially prized there, or 
that they have been dug up with other relics of pre- 
vious ages. 

Off this coast lie thi*ee islands, the Thi’ee Broth- 
ers, and on their shores the natives found a number 
of raie shells. In the streets of the village consid- 
erable quantities of cloves that had been gathered on 
the neighboimg lull-sides weie exposed to the sun on 
mats between the frequent showers, but the culture 
of that spice has been so neglected of late years, that 
this was the only place where I saw the fruit in all 
the Moluccas The clove-tree (^Caropliyllus aromati- 
oils) belongs to the order of myililes, which also in- 
cludes the pomegranate, the guava, and the rose- 
apple. The trunk of the full-grown tree is from eight 
to twelve mches m diameter, and occasionally much 
moie. Its topmost branches are usually foiffy or fifty 
feet from the ground, though I have seen a tree not 
larger than a cheriy-tiee fully loaded with fruit. It 
was originally confined to the five islands off the west 
coast of Gilolo, which then comprised the whole 
group known as “ the Moluccas,” a name that has 
smce been extended to Burn, Amboma, and the other 
islands off’ the south coast of Ceram, where the clove 
has been intioduced and cultivated withm a com- 
pai’atively late period. On those five islands it begins 
to bear m its seventh or eighth year, and sometimes 
contmues to yield until it has reached an age of nearly 
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one Inindi-ecl, and fifty years ; tlie trees, therefore, are 
of very different sizes. Here at Amboina it is not 
expected to bear- frait before its twelfth or fifteenth 
year*, and to cease yielding when it is seventy-five 
years old. Its limited distribution has always at- 
tracted attention, and Rumphius, who describes it as 
‘‘ the most beautiful, the most elegant, and the most 
precious of all known trees,” remarks : “ Hence it ap- 
pears that the Great Disposer of things in His wis- 
dom, allotting His gifts to the several regions of the 
world, placed cloves in the kingdom of the Moluccas, 
beyond which, by no human industry, can they he 
propagated or perfectly cultivated.” In the last ob- 
servation, however, he was mistaken, for since his 
time it has been successfully introduced into the isl- 
and of Penang, in the Strait of Malacca, and Sumar 
tra, Boui’bon, Zanzibai’, and the coast of Guiana and 
the West India Islands. The clove is the flower-bud, 
and grows in clusters at the ends of the twigs The 
annual yield of a good ti’ee is about foui’ pounds and 
a half, and the yearly crop on Amboma, Hainiku, 
Saparua, and Kusalaut, the only islands where the 
tree is now cultivated, is 350,000 Amsterdam pounds 
It is, however, extremely valuable and unceitain — ^for 
example, in 1846 it was 869,^27 Amsterdam pounds, 
but m 1849 it was only 89,923, or bttle more than 
one-tenth of what it was three years before Pig^' 
fetta informs us that, when the Spanish first came to 
the Moluccas, there were no restrictions on the cul- 
ture or sale of the clove The annual crop at that 

* According to official statements, the total yield from 1676 to 1861 
was 100,034,036 Amsterdam pounds 
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tiiiu*, loJl, aciuuling to the ^.uiie authority, leaclied 
the euorinou'^ ijuantity ol (5, ()()() baliai'^, 
pounds of " uiu'leaiie<l,” and 1,000 haliai'i, 2,300,000 
j)t)UiuK of “ eleaned " clove--, about ‘-eventeeu tunes 
the (piaulity obiaiiud at the pie^eut tune Though 
tln-^ ‘-tatciiu lit at fii-t appeal-- ineiedible, it i-- -itieiigth- 
eiitd by ilie fact that tlie two sldii-^ of j^ragel bill’s 
licet th it reaelud Tiihue, one of the Spice IslaiuN, 
WHO lillcil with eloNc-. dining a itay of only tweiity- 
lour di}" Wlicii the bud-- .iie young they aie 
ncaily white, afteiwaid the} change to a light gieen, 
and linall} to a bright lod, when they niu--t at once 
be gatheied, whuh i-- done by ])iekiiig them by hand, 
Ol beating them <*11’ with bamboo-- oii to cloth-- --pi ead 
beiuMth the tiee- They aic then -imply dried m 
the - 1111 , and aie leady foi the niaiket. In di}lng, 
then coloi i-- changed liom led to black, the coiidi- 
tioii 111 which we -ee them They aie gatheied twice 
a }eai, at about tin-- time, in June, and ag.ini in the 
Lu-t of JJecembei. The Ic^ucs-, bark, and young 
twig-- al-o ha\e -onie peculiai aioma,aiid at Zan/abar 
the --teni-- of the bud-- aic al--o gatheied and lind a 
leady -ale The fa\oiite location-- of tin-- tree aio 
the high hill— ide.-, and it i- .-aid that it does not 
thine well on low’ lands, wheie the loam is tine and 
heavy The -oil best adapted to it appeals to be a 
loose, “^andy loam. In its oiigmal hahitat it giow’s 
ehieily on volcanic soil, but in i^juboiua and the other 
islands, wdieie it Is now cultivated, it has been foimd 
to ilomish w’ell on loams foimed by the dismtegia- 
tion of lecent sandstone and secondary locks The 
native name for this fiuit is <hcnlci, peihaps a coirup- 
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tion of tlie Cliiiiese “ odoriferous •nails ” * 

The Dutch name for clove is hruid^agel, “ herh-nail/' 
and for the trees nagelen-hoommij “ nail-trees,” Our 
own name clove comes from the Spanish cla/vo (Latin 
cl(Mus), a nail, which has also heen given them on ac- 
count of the similarity of these huds to nails 

Although cloves form a favorite condiment among 
all nations, the natives of these islands where they 
grow never eat them in any form, and we have no 
reason to suppose they ever did. The only pmpose 
for which the Amboinese use them, so far as I am 
awai'e, is to prepare neat models of thefr praus and 
bamboo huts, by running small wire through the 
buds before they are dned. The Dutch purchase 
and send to Em’ope so many of these models, that 
almost every ethnological museum contains some 
specimens of this sMlfal workmanship. The clove 
probably came into use originally by accident, and I 
believe the first people who fancied its rich aroma, 
and waim, pimgent taste, were the Chinese. The 

*De Catito, wLo visited these islands m 1640, says “The Peraans 
call the dove calafur, and speaking on this matter, with permission ot 
the physicians, it appears to ns that the carojilum of the Latm is cor- 
rupted from the calafur of the Moors (Arabs), for they have some re- 
semblance And as this drag passed into Enrope through the hands of 
the Moors with the name calafur^ it appears the Europeans did not 
change it The Castilians (Spomards) called cloves gilope, becanso they 
came from the island of Gilolo (probably one of the chief sources of this 
article at that time) The people of the Moluccas coll them chanjui 
The Brahmm physicians first called them latanga., hut afterward 
them the Moorish name Generally all nations give them a name ot 
their own, as we have done, for the first of as (the Portuguese) t a 
reached these islands (the Moluccas), takmg them m their hands, an o 
serving their resemblance to iron nails, called them eravo, by iihich ey 
are now so well knon n in the world ” 
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siluilaiity of tlie native name to that of the Chinese, 
and its maihed dilfeience, accoiding to De Canto, 
from that of the Bivdimins oi* Hmdus, lends piohahd- 
ity to this view. A'NTien the Poitucruesefiist came to 
these islands, the Chinese, Arabs, IMalays, Javanese, 
and Maeassais, weie all found heie tiadmg m this 
article. Of the two former nations, the Chinese weie 
piobably the fiist to reach this region, though the 
Ai’abs sailed up the China Sea and earned on a laige 
trade with the Chmese at Canpu, a poit m Hiingchau 
Bay, south of the pieseut city of Shanghai, in the 
thiiteenth centmy, or fully two hiimbed yeai’S be- 
foie the Poituguese and Spamai-ds ai lived in these 
seas. 

The fiist notice of cloves in Em ope occurs in a 
law passed duiing the leign of Ameban the Eust, 
between a. n 175 and 180, wheie they aie mentioned 
as formiuo; an ailicle of commeice from India to Alev- 
andria , for the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea 
foimed at that time the chief highway of Eastern 
trade. Prom these islands the cloves weie fiist taken 
by the Malays and Javanese to the peninsula of Ma- 
lacca, wheie they passed into the hands of the Telin- 
gas or Klmgs, who earned them to Caheut, the old 
Capital of Malabar. Thence they weie transported 
to the western shores of India and shipped aeioss the 
Ai-abian Sea, and up the Gulf of Aden and the Red 
Sea to Cauo These frequent tiansfei-s so increased 
the original price, that in England, before the dis- 
coveiy of the Cape of Good Hope, thu-ty shillings 
were paid for them per pound, or one hundred and 
sivty-eight pounds sterling per bundled - weight. 
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ivliicli was tliree Imndred and sixty times them origi- 
nal price. It was to make this immense profit that the 
Portuguese, the Spaniai-ds, the Dutch, and the Eng- 
lish, were all so anxious to find a passage to the East 
by sea, and why, when these islands had been discoT- 
ered, each strove to monopolize the trade itself, and aU 
earned on such a persistent and piratical warfare for 
many yeai's. So long as cloves were not cultivated 
elsewhei’e, and thei’e was no competition in the Em’o- 
pean markets, the Dutch Government made a hand- 
some profit by means of its monopoly ; but when 
they were raised in other places, the consumption of 
such a luxury not increasing with the supply, the 
previous high price began at once to decline, and for 
many years the income of the government in these 
islands has not been equal to its expenses in the 
same region. Some have supposed that a further 
reduction in the price would be followed with a cor- 
responding gi'eater demand, until its consumption 
would become as general and as large as that of pep- 
per ; but this view is opposed by the common de- 
cision of mankind — ^that pepper is a necessary article 
of food, and that the clove is only a luxury If uo 
attempt had been made to keep up the price of this 
commodity to such a high figure in the European 
markets, there would have been a less incentive^ to 
other nations to introduce it into their own colonies, 
and thus the market would not have been over- 
stocked so soon, and the price would not have fallen 
so low as to make the Spice Islands a soui’ce of loss 
instead of profit, except within a recent date. 

All the rajahs I met were strict Mohammedans, 
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and, inn)io\nig tlie i)nMk‘ges of tlieir bcct, had more 
than oiu* Mih* Soon alter airuing at eacli lajah’s 
liou^e, I Av.is iiuariably asked whether or not I 
A\a-> inauied, and for a long time 1 could not ima- 
gine wh} I wa'i "O elo'-ely ([ui//ed, until the pio- 
\erl)ial jealou-'V of thew peo])le oecuiied to me. 
Each \\ idled to know liow'5.liiLt a watcli he was to 
keep o\er hi^ fa'-cinating haiem; and iu> I was 
obliged to answei all inch ipieiic'^ in the negati\e, I 
never e\ en saw* one of then w ive^ At meals only 
the i.ijah and m}''elf ^at at the table; and as I had 
two '-ei \ ants, and eaeh ot these jn inces nearly a scoie, 
we weie always well sened, eonsuleiing our faie 
Two ai tides nevei faded to appear — chickens and 
lice — and to these tisli was usually added , and 
for luncheon and desscit ahvays the i idlest bananas 
One kind, the or “ Amboina banana,” 

Is veiy common in that legiun, but the one I soon 
leal lied to piefer, and the one that my servants weie 
always oideied to inocuie if possible, wheiever w'e 
chanced to halt, was the pisang mas, or “golden ba- 
nana,” a small vaiiety, wuth a peculiarly iich, honey- 
like flavor, and a blight golden slan w^hen it is fully 
ripe This lajah, I noticed, wais particular to seat mo 
at the table so that I could only look out at the fiont 
door The fiist cpieiy he jiioposed at dinner was, 
how we aie accustomed to eat in om land, addine: 
that, after all, no style smted him so well as disjien- 
siug wath knives and foilcs altogether, and adoptmg 
the sunpler and moie natmal mode of iismg one’s 
Angers — a style so common, that each rajah usually 
keeps a supply of finger-bowls, and frequently these 
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are wortli more tliau all tlie crockeiy and otter glass- 
ware on tte table beside. Wbile I was most zeal- 
ously explaining in reply the superiority of out cus- 
tom, there arose a suppressed giggle behind me, the 
secret was out — ^the rajah’s wives had been allowed 
to leave them close prison and look at me, while I 
was so placed that I could not, without the greatest 
rudeness, turn round so as to steal a glance at them 
But as this noise was evidently not a part of the 
proposed programme, I repressed my curiosity, and 
continued my description. One topic especially they 
never seemed weaiy of hearing about, and that was 
my experience as a soldier. There was something 
strangely fascinating to them rude imaginations in 
the scenes of blood through which I have had to 
pass. At fii'st I had some difficulty in translating 
my stories into good Malay, but one of my servants 
fortunately spoke a little Dutch, and supplied me 
with a word or sentence, as the case demanded, 

From Assilulu I set ofij during a heavy rain- 
stoinn, over a neighboring mountain for the south- 
west shore, and after a long walk over the rocks, 
sand, and shingle, we reached Laiiki, where there 
was once a fori with a ganison, but now the mins 
of the fori, and a few old, rusty guns are all that 
remain ; and the only official stationed there is an 
opzi&ner or “ overseer.” In two days, at that place, I 
so increased my collection, that I had to hire eight 
coolies to transpori it, each carrying two baskets 
— one on either end of a pole about four feet long. 
The baskets are made of an open framework o 
bamboo, covered inside with palm-leaves, and aie 
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tlieiofolo veiy light and dni.ddo Tlic most common 
dicll theie Is the little (tjin'aa aijyuUsirpentis^ or 
“ sei pent’s- head eowiy,” which has a close lesem- 
hlance, lioth iii tbim and color, to the head of a 
snake 

Fiom Lariki the op/iener accompanied me to the 
neighboiing lampon<f <,»f Wakasilui Our uariow 
footpath w'Onnd along the side of a nigged, project- 
ing tiag, and the view' fiom the outer point ivas 
veiy impo-ing The stoimy monsoon w'as at its 
height The heavy swell lolling in fiom the open 
ocean hioke and lliiiig its white sjuay and clotted 
foam fai and wiile over the black locks left baie by 
the ebbing tide Thick clouds, heavily Weighted 
with lain, wcie diiven by the stiong wind against 
the rugged coast and avljoining mountains The 
cocoa-nut palms that gievv just above high-water 
level, and leaned over tow'aid the sea, twisted and 
shook their plumy ciests in a continual strife with 
the augiy storm, and above them the branches of 
gieat evergieens moaned and piped as they lashed to 
and fio in the fitful gusts of the tempests 

At Wakasihu the old white-bearded rajah, hear 
ing of our appioach, came out to welcome us The 
opzieuer explained to him the object of my coming, 
and immediately he oideied a large Ufa, that hung 
under an adjoining shed, to be beaten, as a warning 
to his people that them laj’ah rec^uued them all to 
assemble at once befoie his house The news quickly 
spiead that a foieigner had come to piu’chase shells, 
and the old men, young men, women, and childien 
all came with the tieasmus that had been accumulat- 
11 
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ing for montlis, and even yeai’s, in tlieir miserable 
dwellings. Here many perfect specimens of tie 
Ticily- colored Cassis jiammea appeared, and also 
that strangely-mai'ked siell, tie Gy_prcea or 

“map cowiy,” so named from tie iiTegnlar ligit- 
colored line over its iack wiere tie two edges of 
tie mantle meet wien tie animal is fully expanded. 
Tiey iad crawled into tie hulus tiat iad been 
sunk for fisi at a depti of several fatioms. 

Tie ti’ading was cairied on only in Malay, but 
wien I offered a piice, wiich was iigier or lower tian 
tiey iad expected, tiey fr’eqnently consulted witi 
each otier in tieu- own pecubai- dialect or haJiasa. 
Tiis tie opziener, wio was a native of tie city of 
Amboina, was as totally unable to understand as I. 
He also assured me that even tie natives at Laiiki, 
fr’om wiici we iad walked m ialf an ioui*, could 
only understand an occasional word of tie haliasa of 
tiis village, and tiat tie people of neitier village 
could understand a word of tie haliasa of Assilulu, 
two or tiree iours’ walk beyond Laiukd. In fact, as 
a rale, every community tiat is under one rajah, and 
tiis is generally but one village, ias its own pecubai- 
dialect, wiici is so different fr-om tie dialects of 
every adjoining village, tiat all are obliged to learn 
Malay in order to caiiy on any ti-ade or bold any 
communication witi tieu’ neai-est neigibors. Tie 
haliasa is never a vsritten language, and appears to 
be constantly cianging, for, at tie city of Amboma, 
tie natives iave completely lost tieu- dialect since 
tie foreigners settled among tiem, and now can only 
speak witi eaci otier in Malay The gi-eat diver- 
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"Ity 111 the* n.uive ilKilect-', and the geiieial adoption 
of Malay, cM-'ted at lea^t a-^ caily a-i Tilieii the Spaii- 
iauK iii't na\ igated tlio-e w atei", I’oi DcEarios ^ays 
“Two fact irn 0 lea-on to licdievo that the iiihaldt- 
ant" of iliO'C i^huuK con''i->t of \aiiou-> anddi\eii)e 
nation". Tin* lii"t i" tin* iiuon"tanc\ , hatied, and 
;>U"picion with wlmli tliey wateli e.icli other; and 
the "econd, tlie gieat \aiiety of tlieii languages; tor 
it 1" not the ".line w ith them .nid the Eis-ayaiib (the 
inh.diit.intb of Iji".ua, one ot tlie P]iilip]>inc"), w'heic 
one langua-ae pievaiE with .ill. The \aiicty, on the 
contiaiy, i" "O gieat that no two places undcistand 
each othei’s toin^ue E\en the jnoniinei.ition dilfeis 
wndely, toi some loiin their woids in the tin oat, 
otheis at the point of the tongue, otheis between the 
teeth, and otheis m the palate If tlicie bo any 
toimue thiou'di which they can iiiidei stand each 
othei, it Is the i\I.ilay of M.ilaeea, to wdiieli the 
nobles” (r.ij.ihs aiul capal.is) “have lately addicted 
thenisehcs since the Moois” (Aiabs) “have lesoited 
to them foi the clove” The Malays and Javanese 
jnob.ibly visited these legions long befoie the iVi'abs; 
and they, and not the Aiabs, w'eie the people Avho 
fiist taught these natives the Malay language. i 

From AValcasihu I continued durms: a violent 
ram-stoim alon" the south coast to Laha at the mouth 

O 

of the bay of Amboma, determined to cross the b.ay 
and reach home that night, if possible. Theie ivere 
a numbei of Tullages along the route, and at each 
I had to piocm’e a new lelay of coolies. This caused 
much delay, but a foreigner soon learns that he must 
have an inexhaustible stock of patience to draw on at 
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any unexpected moment if lie is going to deal witli 
tLese people. At one village they all agreed that a 
neighboring stream, which we could not avoid cross- 
ing, had become so swollen by the heavy rains, that 
it was absolutely impassable ; but I simply ordered 
them to quietly follow me, and where I could not 
lead the way they might tmn back However, when 
we came to its bants, we found before us a deep, 
foaming torrent, far more uninviting and dangerous 
than I had anticipated, yet by following up its course 
for half a nule, I came to a place whei’e I made my 
way to the opposite bank; but here I found myself 
hemmed in by a precipitous cliff, and there could 
be nothing done except to beat an inglorious retreat 
The natives meantime had been trying the stieam 
farther down, and had found a ford where the strong 
cui’ient was only waist-deep, and here we safely 
gained the opposite bank After this came another 
sti’eam even more difficult to cross, and after that, 
still a third. Each time I almost expected that the 
coolies, who were caiiying over my shells, would be 
swept away, but they weie all so lightly clad that 
they succeeded m maintaining their footing, even 
whei e the current was perfectly bo iling The streams 
aie changed into rapid torrents in a few hours 
in these islands, wheie the water seems to come 
down fi’om the sky m broad sheets whenever it rains. 
There are few bridges, and the difficulty of crossing 
the small rivers is one of the chief obstacles in 
travelling hei'e during the rainy seaaom However, 
as a compensation, there is no siiltry, scoiching sum 
Hear the beaches wheie the sti'eams flow out to the 
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SC-l, lliov all ^\ idcu into (loop, ol)long pool-^, wliicli are 
made \eiy iiaiiow at liip;lM\ater level by tlie fpiauti- 
tici? of ''and tin own up by the suif Near the low- 
water lc\ el they a'^ain become bioad and shallow, and 
dm mg ebb tide the best place to eioss them is on the 
ocean "hoii* a^ fai down as one can go and avoid the 
danger of being swept away by the heavy suif 

It wa-^ neaily night when we i cached Laha ; 
we weie all thoioiighly dienchcd, and had eaten 
nothing since moimng except ‘^omc h.df-ripe bananas 
The stoini was unabated, but the lajah said it was 
pos-ible to ciO''S the bay against the wuud ami waves, 
and thice men weic detailed to paddle us six miles 
to the cit}*. Our boat was a common ltper-hpei\ that 
is, a canoe made fiom the tiiink of a laige tiee, with 
pieces of plank jdaced on the sides to laise them to 
the pioper height Both ends are sliaip, imd curve 
upwaid. About four feet tiom the bow a pole is 
laid aelos^, and aiiothei the same distance tiom the 
stein. These jjioject outw aid fiom the side of the 
boat six or eight feet, and to them is fastened a bam- 
boo, the whole foi-ming w hat is Icnoivn as an “ out- 
ligger.” The canoes themselves aie so naiaow, that 
wuthout these extenial supports they would be even 
more crank than the bu’ch-baik canoes of om* led In- 
dians When we launched oui leper-lepei\ and placed 
on board our cargo of shells, and got in ourselves, her 
sides weie only about four inches out of water, but I 
could not piocuie a laiger boat, so we started It 
soon became so dark that all we could discern on the 
neighboiing shoiCb weie large fii’es which the natives 
had made fiom place to place to hue the fish by 
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uiglit into theii' weirs. The wind also increased, and 
tLe waves rose liiglier and began to sparMe biiglitly, 
and occasionally a strong gust would seem to change 
the whole surface of the sea into a sheet of &e. For 
a time my boatmen felt strong, and encouraged each 
other rvith a wild shouting like an Indian waiwhoop, 
and in this way we had made more than a mile from 
the shore, when the wind became much heavier, and 
occasionally an ugly wave broke over us. My men 
still continued to paddle on until we found that we 
were scarcely holding om* own against the storm. 
Then they became discoui-aged and proposed to go 
back, but turning round such a long, naiTow boat in 
the midst of a rough sea was by no means an easy 
matter. The man forward stopped to rest, and just 
then a heavy flaw struck the front paif of the boat, 
whii'led it lound in an instant, and away we flew off 
before the tempest like a race-horse. It had now 
become so dark and thick that, though the natives 
knew eveiy foot of the shore, they could not tell 
where to steer, and it was only by paddling with all 
their might that we escaped running into a mass of 
foaming breakers. Finally we once more reached the 
shore ; the rajah had some rice and fish cooked, and 
at midnight I took my second meal that day. My 
bedi’oom was so open that the wind whistled in on 
eveiy side and so completely chilled me that I ex- 
pected to find myself burning with fever the next 
day, but the excitement counteracted the cold, and I 
ai'iived again at Amboina safe and well After such 
an excursion several days were passed writing labels, 
one of which I placed in each individual shell, a 
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Tlie time that eliipsed between lieaiTHg tbe rumbling 
noise and feeling tlie shock itself was about five 
seconds. iVt this time of the year, in the middle of 
a monsoon, the wnd blows constantly day and 
night j but after this eai'thcjuake there was not 
the slightest perceptible motion in the air. The 
tree-toads stopped them steady piping, and the noc- 
timnal insects all ceased their shiill music. It was 
so absolutely quiet that it seemed as if all nature 
was waiting in di-ead anticipation of some coming 
catastrophe. Such an unnatui’al stillness was cei- 
tainly more painful than the howling of the most 
violent tempest or the roar of the heaviest thunder 
Meantime, lights sprang up here and there in the 
neighboring houses, and all the doors weie thi’OAvn 
open, that at the slightest warning everybody might 
inm into the stieet. The strange words of the Chinese, 
Malays, and Ai’abs, sounded yet stranger in the dai'k, 
still nisrht, as each called in a subdued but most ear- 
nest tone to Ms or her relatives. The utter helpless- 
ness which every one feels at such a time, where even 
the solid eaifh gi’oans and trembles beneath his feet, 
makes the solicitude most keenly painful It was 
half an hour — and that half horn- seemed an age — 
before the wind began to blow as before. Then 
the noctmmal animals, one after another, slowly re- 
sumed their nightly cries, and our alarm gi’adu- 
ally subsided as the dawn appeared, and once 
more gave promise of approaching day. I had long 
been anxious to witness an earthquake; but since 
that di’eadful night there is something in the veiy 
sound of the word that makes me almost shudder 
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Theie ii Usually iit least one eartli(|uako — that is, 
one seiie-' of shocks — at Ainboiiia every year, and 
when eight or ten months have passed without one, 
a veiy heavy shock is always expectetl. 

On the 17th of Februaiy, 107-1, according to 
Valentyn, Amhoin.i sultcicd iroiu a licavy earth- 
(piake, and Mount Ateti, or Wawanu, on llitu, west 
of the village of Zyt, [)OUied out a great cpiantity of 
hot mud, which Howed down to the sea. In 1822 
Dr. S iMuller visited it and found a considerable 
cpiantity of sublimed sulphm*, and some sulphm’ous 
acid gas lising fiom it Again, m ISlo, when tlie 
volcano of Tomboio, or Smnbawa, was sulfernifr its 
teiiible eiuptioii, an eiu'thciuake -was felt at seveial 
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seiie-s of eartliqiiakes occuiTed among' tiio moniitaiiLs 
wlieie the river that flows thi’ougli Batavia takes its 
rise. Dui’ing tliese slioeks a land-slide occurred, and 
the water was so filled witli mud that the canals and 
ramiflcationa of tke river in tke city were silted up, 
and tlieii' cuiTents completely stopped. The imme- 
diate consequence was, a large proportion of the 
population of tkat city fell victims to a fever en- 
gendeied by the gi-eat quantities of stagnant water. 
No sim i lai' cause could have operated here on the 
island of Amboina. As the quantity of rain, the 
strength and dh’ection of the wind, and all other 
meteorological phenomena, appear to have been the 
same a^ in other years, it is evident that the disease 
was connected in some way with the earthquakes, 
and the view has been advanced that it was caused 
by quantities of poisonous gases which ai-e supposed 
to have lisen out of the earth during the violent 
shocks. 

Many fine shells were now brought me Aom Tu-- 
lahu, a l^mpong on the northeast coast of Hitu, so I 
deteimined to ffo on my next excursion in that direc- 
tion. Two miles up the bay from the city of Am- 
boina a tongue of land projects out from either shore, 
until a passage only five hundred yards wide is left 
between them. TTithin this passage the sea again 
expands into a bay about three miles long and a mile 
and a half wide. The depth of the water in the pas- 
sage is sufiicient for the largest ships, yet inside it 
is nowhere more than twenty or twenty-five ftthoms. 

A laige navy could anchor here, and be pertectly 
shelteied from all winds and seas ; but vessels rarely 
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or never enter it, as tlie road off the city is so far 
fiom the mouth of the bay thar it is veiy seldom any 
considerable swell loUs in ii’om the ocean, and moie- 
ovei, the shoies of this bay aie considered extiemely 
unhealthy on account of fevers, while sickness of that 
kind IS very raie at the outer anchorage On the 
eastern or Laitimm' side of the bay there aie several 
kampongs upon the low land along the shoie Back 
fiom the low land, on the Hitu side, theie is a gvad- 
iial ascent to moimtams a mile or two back. One of 
them, SaUiiitu, uses twelve hunched metres above 
the sea, and is the highest peak on the island. In 
the shallow water aiound the head of the bay glow 
many mangrove-tiees (lihizophorce) A low isthmus 
of sand and alluvium, only some thirteen hundred 
yaids broad, and but a few feet above high-water 
level, connects Laitimui* with Hitu. Thi’ough this a 
canal was cut in 1S27 to the large bay of Baguala, 
in order that the piaus bound fiom Ceram to Ann 
» boma mia:ht avoid the Ions: route lound the dano-ei- 
ous shoies of Laitimur ; but in twelve years this pas- 
sage became so filled up with sand as to be impas- 
sable, except foi small boats, and now they can only 
o-o to and fi'o dm'ms: hisrh tide, and thus whatever 
theie 13 to be tiausported must be earned on the 
backs of coobes. It is very painful to see such valu- 
able improvements neglected and becoming useless, 
for it shows that the whole tendency in this region, 
mstead of bemg toward progi’ess, is only toward 
decay. Crossing this isthmus, we continued along 
the sandy shoies on the north side of Baguala Bay, 
for this is the only highway between the city of Am- 
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boina and tbe populous islands of Harnku, Saparua, 
and JSTusalant, to tbe east. Occasionally tbe path 
passed over a projecting point, but when it is low 
water tbe natives nsualiy prefer to follow along tlie 
abore, just as tben- fathers did for centmies before 
them, altbougii it is frequently twice as far as by the 
road. In an hour and a half* we came to Snii, a 
pretty Christian kampong. The road then turned 
to the north and led us for two or three miles over 
low hills of coral rock, covered with a thin layer of 
red soil, to Tulahu, a village on the north coast, 
which contains a population of about fifteen huu- 
di’ed, and is the largest on the island. Near its 
eenti’e is a mosque, for the whole community is corn- 
posed of Mohammedans. As I passed up the main 
street on my way to the house of the rajah, scoies of 
boys and men kept gathering and following, to learn 
fi’om my servants who this strange foreigner that 
headed the procession could be, and what was the 
object of his coming. The rajah had been notified 
by the Resident of my proposed visit, and received 
me with a profound “ salaam.” In the village was a 
i't(/m(b negri^ or “house belonging to the rtllage,” 

It had been erected by the villagers, in accordance 
with orders from the Dutch Government, for the 
accommodation of all officials and foreigners pas'sing 
that way. It was built in the usual style ot foreign 
houses in the East, with a broad veranda in trout, 
an admirable place to trade with the people. A 
comfortable bedroom was fitted up for me, but I 
dined ivith the rajah. I was alway'^ car etui to 
take a good siijiply of tea and *ngar on sucit cvcui' 
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sious, and my servants pui’cliased cluckens, fisli, and 
wliatever else was to te procimed ; in short, I bought 
all the food, and the rajah helped me eat it, so that I 
fulfilled to the lettei the order of the governor-gen- 
eral that I should prove “ no bm'den to the native 
people ; ” but, on the eonti*aiy, as I spent many gud- 
ders for shells m each idllage, my visits, m their eyes, 
were special blessmgs Again and agam mothers 
would come with them children and complam most 
bitterly that they had so little food and clothing, 
and beg me to take the shells they had brought, and 
name my own piice The rajah at first could hardly 
believe I should collect many shells m his village, 
but I asked him to beat the Ufa for his ca^palas, liter- 
ally “head men,” but really a higher class of ser- 
vants, whose duty it is to convey to the people the 
rajah’s commands, and see them duly enforced The 
capalas were ordered to summon all those who prob- 
ably had shells m theii* houses, that I might mvite 
them to trade Meantime supper was prepared The 
first object on the table that attracted my attention 
was an Octojnis, or “ mkfish,” an animal much like the 
sqmd of our own shores, which fishermen sometimes 
use for bait, and which whalers know is a favorite 
morsel for blaekfish , but I never heard of men feast 
ing on it before After this questionable dish and a 
chicken were disposed of, the fi'ied fruit of the Arto- 
ca'jyus tnaisa^ or “bread-fimit tree,” was placed on 
the table After supper I walked through all the 
prmcipal streets of the village, supported on either 
side by a capala, who persistently drove all the na- 
tives out of the street before us, and forced them to 
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take tlieii- proper place Ibeliincl us. To give tlie trade 
more klat^ I took a good quantity of small copper 
coins and distidbuted tliem freely among tke small 
ckildi'en as I passed along. Tlie result of tkis ma- 
nceiivi’e was most magical; eveiybody was anxious to 
make my acquaintance and seU me skells. Even tke 
good Mokammedan priest laid aside his feelings of 
indiftereiice towai'd tke Ckristian sti’anger, and in- 
vited me under kis roof. He also intimated tkat ke 
could favor me witk a few species, but, as kis prices 
were five times as kigk as tkose of tke common 
people, I neglected to make a selection from kis 
treasui’es. 

Eaek evening tkat I was in tkis village tke rajak 
insisted on my passing kour after koui* on kis veran- 
da, describing to kim tke foreign covmtiies he could 
name. like many otker natives wko would kke to 
be fr'ee fr’om all Eui’opean rule, it afforded kim great 
comfort to keai' tkat Tana Ollanda (Holland) was 
muck smaller in area tkan France or England. Wken 
I came to teU kim tkat Tana America was a stUl 
gi’eater country, ke listened politely, but a kaff-in- 
credulous smile revealed kis belief tkat I only spoke 
of it in suck an entkusiastic manner because I was an 
American; yet wken I added, tkat kowever muck 
otker nations migkt wisk to possess tkese beautiful 
islands, America would never kave suck a deske, kis 
knowledge of geograpky seemed to kave become com- 
plete at once, and ke explained to all wko were lis- 
tening tkat Tana America was admitted by all to be 
tke largest and tke most poweifril of aU nations He 
also kad an almost endless series of questions to ask 
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about tlie 'jovcieigus «>f the lauds I liad dcsci’il^ed, 
aud, like a good ^[oluunuicdau, cxpiei^ed lus coidi- 
deiicc tliat 1 sluudd ^])eak wtdl of the Sultan of Tur- 
key, ^vhom he a{)peaied to legaid as tlie next iii au- 
thouty to the ihopliet hini'-elf 

The uo\t day I A\cut ■vve»tyaul to Waai, wliore I 
ohtiuuod many ''[)eeunen-. of the gieat Troc/iu^ mar- 
fiio/dti/'', whieh Ino lu abundauco a little farthei 
tow aid the noi thwc'.tcin end of the island, but can 
only be piocuied alive dunng the oppo.^lte mon-ioon 
Its bcuitilully marbled, soa-gi ecu surface, and l^iight., 
pcaily intoiioi have always made it a favorite oina- 
ment foi the parlor m every land Many, ivishing to 
impiove on Xatuie, lemove the green outer layeis 
either by hydiochlorie or nitric add, so as to give 
the exterior also a biiMit nacreous iiide=cence. Ilun- 
dieds of the heavy opeicuhi of the=e animals aie 
lound on the neighbonng shoies, for Xatnre has pio. 
vided each with this thick dor>r, wLIlL .jfr^rr it lia-j 
withdiaivu itself into the shell, it can lI.s- i ehind it, 
and thus be fiee from all barnn 
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specimens in every village. Here I secured one shell, 
tile StromhiLs latiasmius, or “ thick-lipped sti’omhus,” 
that I had long keen hoping to see. It lives in the 
deep ^vater between these shores and the opposite 
coast of Ceram, and I could not hear that it is found 
in any other locality. Many species of long “ spindle- 
shells ” {FiLSh) are found here — some nearly smooth^ 
and some richly ornamented with tubercles, 

I had now been on the island four weeks, and it 
was time for the monthly mail to arrive, bringing me 
letters from home. This exciting thought caused me 
to forget even my passion for shells, and, promising 
the natives I would come again and purchase all the 
specimens they could collect, I returned to the city 
of Amboina. 
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'1 in. uii. il uf ‘Ju* 111 111 lni.% .ii Aiiilu.in.i, I ni-i,*'. 
I LI' J.< i.il 1' i"i< 111'/ ln<!< 1 <1. It 1' llif only t hill/ tin i c* 

!■' to 1>li ilk til'' •lull UlolnttollV ‘>1' .1 11 'KIs IKI' 111 thi^ 
I lu r\ itiii/ • hill it< unh hi|»jiim<l llii" iinuith, 

tlni'" i-' 111 1 iriliiiu.ilv'*. ulinh .iil*>r<l-' t •/r.iiul oppui- 
tuu)i_\ for ilu ohl r<'i'Knt'> to ih'iiihi.' to iilliuw- 
toiiu the U irl'ul "InH tin \ li i\ n *’\jh i h lui d, iiinl 
till'' lh(\ iii\ iiiihh do wiili tliai iiiiiihu kind of 
"1 nil lx. I'tin/ \.itli ssliith a sittriii li/lits o\«.r hi-, 
I'.ittii-' III tin* pri'Unn of i n\ louuit'' Thu l.i>t 
*. 11 tlnpi dkO wlinli i.*\ir\hody witiu'-id, isrifciicd 
to \i,rs imii li 'Ll \\i .It lioiin* ■'ju ik of *-oiin* \ lokilt 
Lfdn til It li.i- •'Utjit .doll/ tin* to i-t Tlio'C t\ lio 

Would 1 h‘ \\ t uIk'I-w I'-i* III »»ui I'linl 1 k*k* dI^cu^•^ 
the \ uiou-^ diuttioii-' lioiii which the dilieieiit 
■'hock', t.iiiic — upon whitli thcie -eciii'. a cuii-'ideiable 
v.iri.iiice ot upiiiioii, hut I iiotite th.it •'eiiei.dly each 
comp.Ui} a^rcc with the highc-'t dioiiitaiy pie-'eut 
Till-' wa-i .1 forLuii.itc mail loi me It hiou/ht me 
letter^ Irom home, .md m.uiy Ameiiean p-ipei-. tioiu 
uiu coii'.til .It Ijat.iM.i, win) never failed to efiul me 
the 1 ite-'t new> .dl the time I was in .iiiy ]> ut of the 
axchipekigo llefoie the next mill my letttia w'eie 
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lead and re-read. The images of the Boston papers 
seemed like the faces of familiar fnends^ and it 
■\vas difficult not to peruse the advertisements, col- 
umn by column, before I could lay them aside I, 
in turn, was able to mite my friends that ali’eady I 
possessed a full series of nearly all the species of 
shells I had come to seek. 

East of Amboina lie thi-ee islands, sometimes 
called the “ XJliassers.” The fii'st and nearest to 
Amboina is Haruku (in Dutch Haroekoe); it is 
also known to the natives as Oma, or Buwang-bessi, 

“ Ejecting-iron.” The second is Sapai'ua (m Dutch 
Saparoea) ; but according to Mr Crawfurd it should 
be Sapurwa, or Sapurba, from the native numeial 
8a standing as an article, and the Sanscrit, purwa, 
“source,” a name probably given it by the Malay 
and Javanese tradei’s, who came here to buy cloves 
long before the Portuguese reached such a remote 
region, and this is made more probable by the 
name of the third island Nusalaut (in Dutch Noesa- 
laoet), which is compounded of the Javanese word 
nusa^ “ an island,” and the Malay word lavA,^ “ the 
sea.” Nusalaut, therefore, means Sea Island, and was 
evidently so named because it is situated more nearly 
in the open sea. The Javanese word which is 
applied, like the Malay word pw?o, only to small 
islands, enables us to trace out the early course of 
the Javanese traders At the southern end of Laiti- 
mur is a kampong named Nusa/niva (mba), “ Fallen 
Island,” perhaps because some island, or a pait 
of Amboina itself, had sunk in that vicinity Hem- 
the Banda group is ISTiisatelo (better taluh), “ Magic 
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the s}iai*p, quick rap of a dimm, wMcL, lioTvever mo- 
notonous, still lias sometliing stining and lively in 
it ; and two gongs, impoi-ted Horn Cliina, and just 
karsk and discordant enougk to please tke musical 
tympanums of tke stupid Celestials Tke tifa is beat 
witk a piece of wood of any skape keld loosely m 
tke ligkt kand, wkde tke left kand raises • tke note 
by pressing against tke edge of tke vibrating skin. 
Tkere is, tkerefore, no suck tking as a long loU or a 
skoi*t roll, but one unvaiied beatino*. The two hoiws 
were of different sizes, and were strack alternately, 
but tkis was so slight a change that it only made tke 
monotony more weaiisome. Each rower had a small 
wooden box, about a foot long, fom* inches high, and 
six wide, where ke caiiied the all-important betel- 
nut, sii’i, lime, and tobacco. It al&o sei ved as a chest 
for Ms extra clothing 

Tke betel-nut is tke fruit of a tall, sleueler, and 
extremely giacefril palm, tke Areca cakelai. The 
trank is usually fr’oni six to eight inches only in 
diameter, but tke vskeaf of green leaves that spiingT 
out of its top is tkiity or forty feet from the giound. 
Of all tke beautiful palms, tkis is decidedly the iiio->t 
fascinatiu" to me. Near tke kouac in A\hick I lived, 

O ^ 

at Batavia, tkere was a long avenue ot these giace- 
fill trees, and tkere in tke blight inoining-i, and cool 
e\’'enings, I was accustomed to saunter to au<I tio, 
and each time it seemed that they weic moie cliunn 
ing than ever before. Thi-s tiee glow;, ovti nil 
tiopical India, and the whole archipelago, mcludiai,' 
the Philippines. It^ Malay name is pomay, fa uce 
Pido Pinang lb the Betel-uut Wand. la utailv nil 
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tobacco is cut so fine that it exactly resembles the 
“fine cut” of civilized lands; and long thi'eads of 
the fibrous, o ahum-like substance are always seen 
hanging out of the mouths of the natives, and 
completing their disgusting appearance This re- 
volting habit prevails not only among the men, 
but also among the women, and whenever a number 
come together to gossip, as in other countnes, a 
box containing the necessary articles is always seen 
near by, and a tall, um-shaped spit-box of brass is 
either in the midst of the circle or passing from one 
to another, that each may fi’ee her mouth fi’om sm’- 
plus saliva Whenever one native calls on another, 
or a stranger is received from abroad, mvariably the 
first article that is offered him is the sui-box. 

From Tulahu we crossed a strait about half 
a mile broad, and came under the lee of the 
north side of Haruku, an oblong island, with a 
long point on the east and southwest Its extreme 
length is about two and a quarter geographical 
miles, its greatest width one and a quarter, and 
its entire area eight square geographical miles. 
The 'Surface abounds in hiHs, but the highest is 
not a thousand feet above the sea Its population 
IS upward of seven thousand, and is distilbuted 
m eleven villages, and about evenly divided be- 
tween Chiistianity and Mohammedanism. Its geo- 
logical structure is probably like the neighboimg 
parts of Laitimur. It is quite sun’ounded by a plat- 
form of coral, which must be bare in some places at 
low water We kept near the shore, so that I could 
look down deep into the clear water, and distinctly 
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see many roimd massive heads of bram-coial, Mean- 
drina, and other heaiitiful branching foi-ms, Astrea, 
hnndieds of massive and tubular sponges, and broad 
sea-tans, Gorgonias, as we glided over these mmiature 
forests and wide gardens beneath the sea. 

A clear- sunset gave a good promise of an unusu- 
ally pleasant mght, and the stars twinMed brightly 
as the evemng came on, but the dull vibrations of the 
tifa and the continual ciashmgs of the gongs, with 
now and then a wild, prolonged shout from one of 
ihe oarsmen, and a similar choi-us irom the others, 
hept me awahe till late m the night. Finally, just 
as a troubled sleep was creeping over me, there was 
a sudden shout from every native, and our round-bot- 
tomed prau gave a frightfol lurch, first to starboard 
and then to larboai d. AH was confusion and uproar, 
and my first waMng thought was that we must have 
run into the bach of some sea-monster, and that, per- 
haps, the sea-serpent was no myth after all, fijr when 
only such savages are seen on the land for men, it is 
not unreasonable that hideous, antediluvian monsters 
must be twistimr their long, snahy lorms beneath in 
the deep, darh ocean. After awhile the danger was 
exphnned; we had struch on a coral reex. though we 
were at least half a mile ftom the snore. Th_= mdi- 
caies the width, at this place, of the platform of coral 
which encircles the whole island. Thrnc.i._. 

which had scarcelv auected the c-oatwn — -w 

made her roll almost over tn^ ta^ — en. _=- — 

touched the roch. Such rougn, trncr g c-„. — 

are very dangerous to the test c. — < 
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lier planks, and immediately she sinks in tke smf, 
wliile tliose on koard find tkemselves fiir from tke 
i^nsliin^ ofi, we stood directly eastward to 
Saparua, four miles distant, and at kalf-past tkree 
entered a small bay, and were at tke kampong Haria. 
This island kas quite tke form of tke letter H, being 
nearly di\dded into two equal paits by a deep bay 
on tke south side and another on the noi'th. Tke 
length of the westem peninsula, which is a little 
longer than that of the eastern, is two and a quaiter 
geographical miles, and tke nairow isthmus which 
connects them is about a mile wide. Tke peninsulas 
are imry moimtainoiis, the highest peaks rising fif- 
teen hunched feet above tke sea, but the isthmus is 
composed of lo^v hills, and is mostly an open prairie. 
The ivkole area of the island is ten square geographi- 
cal miles. Its population numbers more than eleven 
thousand, making it the most densely peopled of all 
the islands that now produce cloves. Along its 
shores are no less than sixteen villages, mostly on tke 
two bays. Of these only thi-ee are Mohammedan, 
the others are Chiistian. In 1817, when the English 
restored these islands to the Dutch, a gi-eat rebellion 
broke out in this island, which it took nearly two 
years to quell, and, what is remai-kable, the leadera 
of this revolt were Ohiistians, that is, members of the 
Dutch Chui’ch. 

From Hai’ia we crossed the southern peninsula 
to the chief town, also called Sapaiua, at the head 
of the southem bay. Unlike the nan’ow foot- 
paths on the island of Amboina, the roads here 
are broad enough for carts, though none ai’e used, 
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;uul bcijulo^, at the end of cveiy paal fioiu tlie cliief 
\illage a •'inall tcpiaie j)illai ''ut up, indicating the 
distance tioin the l\C''idcnt’b house, and the year it was 
elected. At Sapaiua, iny meieliant-fiiend gave me a 
nice loom, and the Ee-'ident, who leceivcd me m the 
politest manner, said he w .is just planning a tour of 
in-'peetion to Ku'-alaut, the most casteiii island of the 
gioup, and ^\ould he happy to have me accompany 
him, an invitation I most ghidly acccjitcd, for the na- 
tives had de-'Ciihed it to me as ahounding in the 
most heautiful "hell", .ind all eady I jiossessed a few 
raie species that had passed fiom one native to 
another until they i cached me at .^imhoma. He also 
showed me some choice diclls that had been sent to 
him as picsents by the vaiious rajahs Two were 
magnificent specimens of that costly wentletiap, the 
tScalana pjcciosa, for -which huge sums ivere once 
paid in Em ope It was the only kmd of shell which 
I saw 01 heaid of dunng my long tiavels among these 
islands, of which I failed to obtam, at least, one good 
specimen. He also had many veiy fine map cow- 
iies, which the natives eveiywheie regaid as lare 
shells. 

That evening the commandant of the “ schuterij,” 
01 native mibtia, was to celebrate his bu-thday by giv- 
mg a ball at the ruma negn I attended, as a matter of 
pobteness, but not being able to dance myself, Avith- 
diew when they had finished the first waltz, for the an- 
ticipation of a 1 amble along the neighboimg shores on 
the moiaow would have had a fai- greater fasemation 
to me than whirling untd I was giddy, half embraced 
in the aims of one of those dark belles, even if I had 
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understood how to take all tliek odd steps with due 
grace. The passion of these people for dancing ap- 
pears to he insatiahle, for at eight o’clock the next 
moi-uing a good proportion of them weie still whuh 
ing round and round with as much spirit as if the 
fete had just begun. As might natimally he ex- 
pected, these natives ahhor all application and labor, 
in the same degree that they ai’e fond of excitement 
Saparua Bay is one of the most heautifal inlets 
of the sea. Near its head is a hold, projecting hliiif, 
and on this rise the white walls of Port Dum-btede. 
The other parts of the shore foim a semicircular, 
sandy heach, which is bordered with such a thick 
gTOve of cocoa-nut palms that no one looking horn 
the hay would imagine that they concealed hunch eds 
of native houses. Here myiaads of flat sea-ui chins, 
Olyjpeasto^tdcBj almost covered the flats near lo^v- water 
level, and completely bmied themselves in the cal- 
careous sand as the tide left them Thousands of 
little star-fish were also found in the same locality, 
hiding themselves in a similar manner. Higher u]) 
the heach among the cdgee were many laiger stai- 
fishes, with the usual five rays ; hut, as sometimes 
happens among these low animals, one specimen nas 
provided ■with one aim more than his companions, and 
could boast of six. Where ledges ot coial rock losc 
out of the watei’, countless numheis of the little money 
corny, Cyprmi moneta, filled the excavations formcil 
in this soft rock They ai-e seldom collected lieic, as 
they ai’e too small to he used for food, and tlic'-c na- 
tives never use them as a medium ot excli.inge, as 
hab been the custom fiom the cailicbt ages m India 
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I7lh — At o A -vt. fc.t!utecl with the KeA- 
deiit tbi iSI’u''ahuit Oui p.uty included the doctor 
‘'tutioutd Anth tlic gaiii&ou, the commaudant of 
mditia, who&e biithday had been so faithfully ob- 
t-erved the day befoie, luy mei chant - ti lend, the 
‘‘ •^tuuunan,” or captain, and hibt, and perhaps I 
bhould add lea^t, a little me-'tizo sciibe, ivliose jnop- 
er title A\ as “the conimi''bie ” A stioug head wdud, 
with liequcut sipialls. of rain, made our piogress slow 
till IN e leached a high point which the natives called 
Tanjoug O, the Headland O Fiom that pomt over 
to Niisalaiit was a distance ot boine two miles As 
we leit the blioio, and pushed out mto the open sea, 
our piogiCbS beeauie btill blowei. Inch by meh we 
gained till we Nveie half-ivay acioss, when the wind 
fiebhened, and for a time we could scaicely hold our 
ONN'ii, despite the ineiea''Cd jaigon fiom the tifa and 
the gong, and a wildei whooping tiom eveiy native, 
vaiied by uiiitteiiugb bom each, to the effect that he 
was the only one Nvho wab leally working. Almost 
the uiouieut these people meet ivith any unexpected 
difficulty they become disheai tened, and want to give 
up theu task at once, exactly like little childi-en 
Hiisalaut, like the othei Uliassers, is completely 
sui’iounded by a shallow platibini of coial, which is 
mostly bale at low water. We theiefore enteied a 
small bay, where the deep water would allow oui- 
boat to come near the shoie Coolies now waded 
off ivith chaus on them shouldeis, and landed us 
dry-footed on the beach, wheie were a dozen natives, 
clad m what is supposed to have been the wai-cos- 
tume of them ancestois long befoie the aiiaval of 
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placed on tlie top of tlie fence, so as to fonn a con- 
tinued senes of aiclies; a smiple anangement tliat 
ceitainly pioduced a most cliai’ming effect As we 
passed along, scoies of lieavily-loaded flint-locks 
were discliaiged in onr lionor, and tliese mimic wai- 
iiors continued tliem peculiar evolutions Fiom Sila 
a skoid walk bi ought us to Lainitii, and here oui* re- 
ception took a new phase In fiont of the rajah’s 
house was a ivide tiiumphal arch, made of boaids, 
and ornamented with two fuiious led lions, who 
held up a shield contaming a welcome to the Resi- 
dent But just hefoie we passed under that, the 
ciowd in fiont parted, and lo, before us stood eighteen 
or twenty young guls, who had been selected fi’om 
the whole village for then* beauty They were all 
anayed in them costliest di esses, which consisted of 
a bright-ied sai'ong and a low kabaya, over which was 
another of lace, the latter bespangled with many thin 
pieces of sdver Them long, black hau was combed 
backward, and fastened in a knot behind, and in this 
were stuck many long flexible silvei pins, that lapidly 
vibiated as they danced. Most of them had a nai*- 
row stiap of the hair over the forehead cbpped short, 
but not shaven, a most unsightly custom, and per- 
haps oiigmally designed to make theii* foreheads 
highei Then* bps were stamed to a dull bnck-red 
fiom constantly mdulgmg in the use of the betel 
They weie ananged in two rows, and their dance, 
the minari^ was nothing more than slowly twist- 
ing then* body to the right and left, and, at the 
same time, moving the extended arms and open 
hands m cbcles m opposite dnections The only 
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111 tlie Suiida districts of Java very good music is 
produced by au instrument wlucli consists of a senes 
of small bamboo tubes of different lengths, so placed 
m a rude fi’amewoi'k of wood that they can slightly 
vibrate, and strike the sides of the frame when it is 
shaken m the hand 

On the penmsula of Malacca a kind of gigantic 
Pollan harp is made, by removing the pai*titions 
within a bamboo, thu-ty or forty feet long, and makmg 
a row of holes m the side as in a flute This is 
placed upiight among the dense foliage, and m the 
vaiymg bieeze gives out soft or heavy notes, until 
the whole siirroundmsr foiest seems filled with the 

O 

haips of fames 

All these natives aie passionately fond of music, 
and perhaps in nothmg has them mventive genius 
been so well displayed as m them pecubar musical in- 
stimment^, which have been bi ought to the greatest 
peiflection m Java, where they ai e so elaborate that a 
set of eighteen or twenty pieces, for a complete band, 
costs fiom six himdred to one thousand doUais A 
number of these were taken to England by Sm Stam- 
ford Eaflies, and caiefiiUy exammed by a competent 
judge, who expressed himself “ astonished and de- 
lighted with them mgemous fabrication, splendor, 
beauty, and acem’ate intonation ’’ 

TVTule we were watchmg the slow, gracefol dance, 
dinner was prepared, and we were summoned from 
the veranda to an open room in the rear The wife 
of the rajah was the only lady at the table, and, as all 
the princes and notables of the other villages iTOre 
present, the number of guests who were ready to 
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take seats witk ns was not small. Our bill of fai'e 
was sufficient to satisfy tbe most fastidious epicure ; 
for substantial diet tbe neighboring forests bad iur- 
nisbed us with an abundance of venison and tbe meat 
of tbe wild boar, and tbe adjoining bays bad yielded 
several Muds of nice fisb. All was prepai'ed in an 
unexceptional manner, and tbe ricb display of pine- 
apples, mangostins, duinis, and several kinds of bana- 
nas was finer tban many a European prince eonld set 
before bis guests Tbe process of demolisbing bad 
fully begun, wben tbe dark beauties, wbo bad been 
dancing before tbe bouse, came in, and ranged them- 
selves round tbe table. My first impression was, that 
they bad come in to see bow Europeans eat, and I only 
regained from binting to that effect to tbe Eesident 
on my right, because be bad already smiled to see 
my suiprise at our novel reception, and besides, I was 
anxious not to appear to be wholly ignorant of tbeu 
odd customs. Soon they began to sing, and this, I 
thought to myself, is probably what is meant by a 
sumptuous banquet in tbe East, and, if so, it well de- 
serves tbe name. As tbe song continued, one after 
another took out a handkerchief of spotless white, 
and folding it into a ti-iangular form, began to fan the 
gentleman in fi’ont of her. This is indeed Eastern 
luxury, I said to myself, and while I was wondering 
what would come next, the damsel behind tbe Eesident 
reached forward and gave him a loud kiss on bis cheek 
“ That was intended as an appetizer I presume ? 
ITaUjburhjh, “Of course,” be replied, and I leaned 
back in my chair to give way to a hearty laugh, ^s^hicn 
I bad been trying for a long time to resti’ain, w en 
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suddenly I was astouislied Ly a smiilai* salutation on 
tlie lips ' It was done so quickly that I liad no time 
to lecover fioin my bewildering surprise, and coolly 
explain that sucb was not tbe custom in my land. 
Instead of my laughing at the Eesideut’s expense, 
tlie whole party laughed at mine , but my confusion 
was dispelled by the assmance of all that even the 
"overnor-fjeneral himself had to submit to such tieat- 
ment when he came to inspect these islands. Besides, 
I was made awaie that the fault was largely my own, 
and that, when I leaned backwaid to laugh, the fam 
one behind me had mismteipi eted the movement as 
a challenge (which she certainly seemed not loath to 
accept). At every village we had to lam a similai* 
gantlet, and I must confess that several times it oc* 
cm led to me that the youngest member of the paiiy 
certainly received his shaie of such tender attention, 
and that many of these beauties, nona itiim, were de- 
termined to impiove theu* present oppoiimuty for 
feai that they might never agam have the privilege 
of kissina: a gentleman with a white face 

The Eesident’s duties, while on a tom- of inspection, 
consist chiefly m visitmg and examinmg the schools, 
of which there is one m every village on this island, 
except at one place where two kampongs, which ai-e 
near each other, have one in common. On Saparaa 
also thirteen out of the sixteen villages are each 
provided with a school, and on Haruku eleven vil- 
lages aie supplied with six schools, so distributed 
over the island as to be accessible to all The facih- 
ties, therefore, aftbided by the Dutch Government to 
these natives to acquire a good common education are 

13 
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lUr hcttvv than tlu>y aio in many ci\ ilizcd laiul^. The 
tracln-i-; ah; all u,-!! pai<l. Tlio.c ou island aie 


all nati\i‘-. 
ijly i»ecans<* 


liiry nio rcmaikaldy awkward, proba- 
tluy' tVfl du‘-sed up; for, on ducli uu ini- 


p<»itant onNHion ;i,s the pu'Sent, oveiy one w'ho iiold-i 


a '4ovriniiu‘iit oHice miast appear m u Idaek suit. 
A_L;ain and a'^oain f iduinl it lerpiired ^ocafc helt’com- 
inainl to kv t>p iioiu -iniling wlien it was expected I 
shoid*! look \ ery c^iaec and (liy^iified ; for liere, on the 
tUHskirts tft eivdiAution, f lieiu'Id all tiie tasliion» of 


I'iniope, ap[>au*ntiy for the hu^t two hundied years. 
.Mi tlic [telty othcials u'ore die-^s coats, some with tails 


almost on tiie criound, and othei.s \eith sleeves '^o lonir 
that >uu could seal eely see the ends of the fingers, 
and still utheis with the waists so small that they 


seemed to he in cuiset-*. Some of the&e coats had 


nuriow eollais, and had evidently been worn by the 
most dainty evpiisites, A\hilc others had lapels 
broad enoimh foi tlic outer coat of a coachman. jVs 
soon as the ins[)ection is over these precious articles 
are eaiefully lolled up and thoroughly smoked, to 
pie\ cut their being dcstioyed by the ants. They aie 
then placed away till the ne.xt year, when they ai-e 
again iimolled and at once put ou, entirely filled mth 
w’rinkle.s, and giving out the strongest odois, 

Ou enteiiin'' the selioohhouse the Hesident is 
greeted w ith a welcome that has been prepai-ed long 
befoie by the teacher and committed to memoiy by 
a small boy, who now steps forward, and, stietching 
out botli aims at full length, repeats the oration at 
the top of his voice, occasionally emphasizing certain 
-eutences by mnkiiig a low'" bow, but taking cai’e all 
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the time not to bend his extended arms. This ordeal 
finished, the ehilcben join in singing a psalm, all 
keeping tune by strildng the foiefinger of the light 
hand Avith the palm of the left. It was most amnsmg 
to see the little ones peiform their part of the cere- 
mony. The fom* classes, into which the schools ai-e 
divided, aie now successively examined. The two 
younger classes in leadmg and spellmg the Malay 
language, wiitteu m the Eoman alphabet, accordmg 
to the Dutch rules of piommciation The two older 
classes aie like'svise examined in these branches, in 
penmanship, and the simple rules of arithmetic 

As I visited school after school I became moie 
and more smpiised at the general proficiency of the 
childien, and I am ceitainly of the opinion that they 
would compare very favorably with the childien of 
the same ages in our own country districts This 
lemaikable promise in chddhood is not, however, 
folloived by a corresponding development duimg 
youth and manhood. 

The population" of these islands is divided mto 
the foUowmg kinds: first, that of Emopeans, which 
also mcludes the mestizoes, or, as they are always 
called here, “ half-castes,” who ai’e of all shades of 
mixture, from those who are as white as Emopeans 
to those who ai’e as brown as the natives. Outside 


* In 1S35 the population of the islands east of Amhoma ivas thus di- 
vided, and so httle change has occurred that these figures closelj" repre- 
sent the relative numbers of each class at the present tune 
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OMU'l. DUM 1M7 

iiio-t ihat I tcai tliu cliiot' eUeet 

of tln-> will l»t* to thimni-'h c\eu the little 

lri\el anti tiatle there aie now, iinle-'-^ the piO'^eiit 
■'V-'li in ‘'hall he utntnuKd (ill laii^e nunibeis of lioiacs 
aie mln-thuetl 

Tin-' d taxition will ceitainly he \ciy 

h’iht, Un t u‘h man i.an eain the li\e Riddel ie(|Uired 
*•1 him h\ ian\in'_r itial tn lieiirht hn a week at the 
iilN '*f.\mh(>ma, 

llu* ‘jri It tih't lele toe\ei} iefi‘i in among the-e 
n itive-i i-, that only a \eiy Icw’ of them, if they have 
enough for tine day, will eain any thing foi the mol- 
low ' i-' a motto mole ah-olutcly oh- 

"iiwtd heie thin m Inxiiritnis Koine The decile of 
all Kuiojii'iii'' to ha\e ''tmiethiinr le^eived for biek- 
nc'^ oi (»ld aun' i-' a (n ling whieli the'e jitttple appe.ir 
to IK \ I r e\j'<. i ii m e, and siieh innate imjnoN ulenee i-', 
nnfortnnaleK . I lu onreod liom tlaii eailie^t ehild- 

• w 

hootl h\ the mil iilimj; and un-'ji.ii mg mannei m whieh 
Xatiiie -iipplK' tluii limited want" The ]iO"s.i- 
hilit} of a lamine m "Oiiiething they taniiot eompie- 
heiul. 

In ISal, lJUjJbd Am^teidam poniuK of elovc'^ 
weie laat-d on thii i>laiul from ld,Oli tiee^, eaeh 
tree }ielding the gieat (piantity of nine pouiuK In 
the "ame }ear, on Sapaina, tiom 2'J,73J linit-tiees, 
lbl,lu7 Anibteidam poumls weie gatheied, one-thud 
ot the whole eiop (310,912 pounds) ohtained that 
}eai in Amhoiiia, Ilaiiikii, Sapaina, and Niisalaiit 
On Ilaiukii 3S,SU3 poundb w'eie gatheied that year 
The-e thiee islaiult-, Ilaiukii, Sapaina, and Nnsalant, 
with the iieighboiing south eoast ot Ceiam, touu one 
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residency, over wMcli an assistant resident or resi- 
dent of tlie second rank is placed. 

From Lainitn we passed along tlie nortkem store 
to ITnllaliia, where we remained for tlie night. Here 
I purchased many beautiful ‘‘haip-shells” and a few 
large cones, which were foimerly so rai-e that they 
have been sold in Europe for more than two hundied 
dollars apiece. The next day we continued on to 
Amet, the largest hampong on the island Here a 
good missionaiy was located, who was indeed like 
Melchisedek, “both piiest and king.” Eiom this 
place he is accustomed to travel to the vaiious vil- 
lages, preaching, teaching, and keeping a general sm- 
veillance over the conduct of his people, and the good 
results of his labor were well shown in the general 


spirit of thiift and older which chaiacterizes these 
villages as compared to the Mohammedan kampongs 
I had previously risited on the shores of Amboiua. 
Eveiy person m all these villages is nominally a 
Chi-istian, and this, I believe, is the only island in the 
archipelago of which that can be said. The mission- 
aiy, however, informs me that a few ot them occa- 
sionally steal away to some secret place jimong tlie 
mountains where they practise theii’ ancient litea by 
making ofteiings to spirits, possibly those ot tlicir 
ancestois, which they weie nccubtomed to ivoi^rliip 
before the introduction of Christianity. 


The village of Amet i^ one of the beat plucc'' in 
the whole Molucca* to gather *hell* Ibe plattoim 
of coral which begiit* the island exteiul-- out hcic 
neaily two English mile* tioiii lugh-watLi Jtvtl to 
where the heavy swell bieak'.uh>ng iti oiicti tdg' r 
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and all tliis flat ai’ea is eitlier bai'e at low tide, or 
only covered to tlie depth of a few inches by small 
pools. Here the beantifdl “ miti'e-shells ” abound — 
the ALitm ejpiscopaliSj or “Bishop’s mitre,” and the 
Mitva or “ Pope’s mitre,” and many beauti- 

ful cones and cypiTeas. 

From Amet to Abobo, at the southern end of the 
island, a distance of more than a mile, the coral plat- 
form naiTOws untd it is quite near the high-water 
line. Along the whole length of this reef the heavy 
swell from the ocean is seen rising agam and again 
into one gi'and wall, which, slowly cuiling its high 
white crest, plunges headlong over the soft polyps, 
which, despite the utmost effoi*ts of the ocean, slowly 
but contmually advance their wondrous structure 
seawai'd. This endless lashing and washing of the 
waves, which would weai* away the most adaman- 
tine rocks, only enables those delicate animals to 
work with a greater vigor, and this is probably tbe 
chief reason that the reef here is wider than anywhere 
else along the shores of the neighboriug islands. 

Between Amet and Abobo there is sometimes 
found a veiy beautiful cone, covered with mottled 
bands of black and salmon-color, which once com- 
manded fabulous prices m Europe, and is now gen- 
erally regai’ded by the natives as the most valuable 
shell obtained m these seas Although I travelled 
along nearly all the shores of the adjacent islands, I 
was contmually assm’ed that this part of Husalaut 
was the only place where this shell was ever found, 
an asseition which I regai’d as true, so spaiing is 
Natui’e of her choicest treasm’es. 
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Retuining from Abobo to Kiillajliia and Laiuitu, 
I toofr a small pran tor Sapaima. Tbe monsoon was 
Hgbt and tbe sea smooth at fii-st, but when again we 
approached Tanjong O, which these natives always 
spoke of with the same respect that our sailors speak 
of Cape Horn, we found a very strong cm-rent set- 
ting in one direction, while the wind had fr-eshened 
fr’om the opposite quarter. The meeting of the 
wind and current made the waves lise iiTegulai’ly up 
in pyi’amids and tumble over in every dii‘ection. Tlie 
natives, apparently half teiTified, stiipped off theii* 
clothes, as if they expected that the boat would cer- 
tainly be swamped, and that soon theu only chance 
of escape would be to swim to the shore and attempt 
to climb up the ragged rocks through the smf ; but I 
encouraged them to paddle ivith all theii* might, and 
though several waves broke over us, ive went safely 
thi’ough. As soon as the danger was past, each na- 
tive fr’equently looked back and boastfully shook his 
head, as if to taunt the evil spuit that dwells on this 
dangerous headland. 

"When we anived at Sapania, I found the Kesideut 
just on the point of starting for the neighboiiug 
coast of Ceram, and only waiting to in\ ite me tu ac- 
company him. So again I was in good fortune, fui I 
had not anticipated i caching that almost unknoun 
island. From the southern bay we were taken in 
chaii'S acioss the isthmus, that connects the two main 
paits of Sapai iia, to the noi th bay It w^e? now nigfd, 
but we continued along the eaat side ot this to 
the kampong hTollot, at the in)ith<‘rn cud ot the 
the ueaiest point to the part of Cciam ue uue to 
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vi-it ScoiO" ot’natues tbllowed U'^, feoiiie to relieve 
e.ieli ()tlu‘i .1^ eliair-be.noi:?, and otlieis to carry ini- 
iiKii'-e toiclie'> of diy paliiideavcs, 'wliieli succetsively 
bl.i/cd ])nglitly loi a monuait and li^lited up tlie ad- 
joinin'^ foic-t-. and oui t>ti.inge party. Seveial vil- 
lage-' lay along oiii loute, and, as we enteied each, 
huge pile^ of ka^e•^ wne ‘-et on the, and the halt- 
naked natue-i all a\ hooped and shouted untd we 
really -ceined to be in the midst of the lufenial re- 
gions. 

At (huli'ght the ne.vt moining we staited in t^’-o 
praus for Ceram. As^\e left the lajah’s house the 
beauties of the \illatces gatheied on the bank, and, 
^\hile \\e veie embaiking, chanted a song of hope 
that ^\^i "hould ha\e “a jileasant voyage ovei the 
sea, and -oon Ktuin in --atety” The tila and gongs 
began the monotonous din, the loweis shouted and 
tug'gtd at then oai-, and the high jieaks of Sapaiua 
sloi\ly -.ink bene.ith the hoii/ou Foi a tune no 
Lind V. as in sight, .ind I coidd but note how perfect- 
ly we Mcie lepeatmg the expeiience of the eailiest 
navigatois of the Mediteiianeau .dong the shoies of 
Phcenitia .md Gieece 

Ceram is the laigest island m the Moluccas. 
Its length IS one hunched and sixty-two geogiaphi- 
c.d miles, but its gieatest bieadth is only foi-ty. 
Its aiea is computed to be about five thousand geo- 
gi.aphical sc^u.aie mdes, which makes it lank next to 
Celebes m the whole aichipel.ago It is divided into 
thiee penmsulas by two deep b.iys on its southern 
coast. The most eastei n of these gi eat inlets of the 
sea is c.alled Elpaputi B.iy, which sepaiates the ivest- 
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em end of the island from the eastward. The west- 
em third is again divided into two uneq^ual peninsulas 
hy the bay of Tanuno. The westernmost is called 
Howamowel, or “ Little Ceram,” and is connected with 
the middle peninsula, Kaibobo, by an isthmus less 
than a mile broad. Kaibobo is again connected with 
the eastern two-thirds of the island by an isthmus 
_ about thi'ee miles broad. The whole island is really' 
but one great mountain-chain, which sends off many 
transverse ranges and spurs, and the only low land it 
contains is east of the bay of Amahai, along its south- 
ern shore. In the western peninsula the mountains 
do not have any considerable height, but in the 
middle one some peaks attain an elevation of five 
thousand or six thousand feet, and in the middle 
part of the eastern peninsula Mount Nusaheli is sup- 
posed to rise more than three thousand metres (nine 
thousand eight hundred and forty-two English feet) 
above the sea. Over all these elevations stretches one 
continuous and unbroken forest. So great a part of 
the whole island is unknown that various and widely- 
different estimates of its population have been made."^ 
Some of its peaks now became visible thi-ough the 
mist, and soon we were in Elpaputi Bay, and, chang- 
ing our course toward the east, entered a small inlet 
called the bay of Amahai At the head of this bay 
is the small village of the same name, contaimng a 
population of thii'teen hundred souls. The cant/i'O- 

’*■ In 1864 the western part that is included in the residency of Hda 
was supposed to contain a population of two thousand four hundred on 
sixty-eight, the middle peninsula and the bay visited on this voyage, 
twenty-foui thousand one hundred and ninety-four , the northern coos 
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leur stationed liere told us of tlie “Alfora’’'^ wlio 
dwelt among tlie neighboring mountains , and, that 
I might have the opportumty of seemg these wild 
savages, the Resident kindly sent a number of the 
coast people to mvite them to come down and per- 
form their wai'-dance before us In a few hour’s a 
parity of about twenty appeai’ed. Only eight or ten 
were able-bodied men; the others were women, chil- 
di’en, and old men In height and general appeai’- 
ance they closely resemble the Malays, and evidently 
form merely a subdivision of the Malay race. Their 
peculiar’ charactei’istics ai’e the darker color of their 
s kin s and of then hau’, which, mstead of bemg lank 
like that of the Malays, is crisp, but not woolly like 
that of the Papuans They wear’ it so vei’y long, that 
they may properly be said to have large and bushy 


under Wahoi, forty thousand nine hundred and tiyenty-five , and, m the 
great area east of Elpaputi Bay, it was supposed that there du elt between 
tiventy-one and twenty-two thousand , ruiiking a total of eighty-nme 
thousand and eighty-seven, about ninety thousand , but Dr Bleeker, who 
gives these figures, thinks there are half as many more people among 
the mountains, and that the whole population of the island should be 
put down at one hundred and fifty thousand. He gives the population 
of these islands for 1S55 m round numbers as follows 


Amboma 

29,500 

Amlilan 

1,000 

Alanipa, 

700 

Hamka 

7,200 

Bonoa 

1,600 

Saparna 

11,600 

Bum 

9,200 

Jtnsalaut 

3,500 

Ceram. 

150,000 


Total 214,200 

These figures may be regarded as good estimates of the population at the 
present tune 

* This name Alfura, m Dutch Alfoera, is also written Alfora, Alafora, 
Aratura, and Hal itora. Air Crawford finds that it is composed of the 
Arabic articles a?ar, el, and the preposition fora, without , and was simply 
a general denomination given by the Portuguese when they were su- 
preme m the Aloluccas to all the native inhabitants who were without 
the pale of their authority 
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lieads. Wien in full di-ess, iowever, this abundance 
of ban- is confined bj a red bandkercMef, obtained 
from tie natives on tie coast, and ornamented with 
parts of a small sbeU, tie Nassa, in place of beads. 
Their clothing is a strip of the inner bark of a 
tree beaten with stones until it becomes white and 
opaque, and appears much like white, rough paper. 
This gaiment is three or four inches wide and about 
thi’ee feet long. It passes round the waist and coveis 
the loins in such a way that one end hangs down in 
fr’ont as far as the knee. On the arm, above the 
elbow, some wore a large ling, apparently made fi-om 
the stalk of a sea-fan, Gwgmiia, To tins were fastened 
bunches of long, narrow green leaves, striped with 
yellow. Similar ornaments were fastened to the el- 
bows and to the strip of bark at the waist. Each 
of the wamors was armed with &j)a/)'ang or cleavei*, 
which he raised high in the right hand, while on his 
left arm was a shield three or four feet long but only 
fom- or five inches wide, which he held before him as 
if to ward off an imaginary blow. Then- dance was 
merely a series of short leaps forward and backward, 
and occasionally whirling quickly round as if to de- 
fend themselves fi-om a sudden attack in the rear 
Theii- only musical instrument was a rude tifa, which 
was accompanied by a monotonous song from the 
women, children, and old mem At first the time of 
the music was slow, but by degrees it grew quicker 
and louder, until all sang as fast and loud as they 
could. The dancing wamors became more excited, 
and floui-ished tbeu cleavei-s and leaped to and fr'o 
with all tbeir might, until, as one of om- company 
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rolu.iikcd, tlu'U onl'. \\ou* like ine It was easy to 
uiulei'tand that in Mieli a '-tate of temporary niaduess 
tile} \M»uld no moie lie-'itate to cleave otfa head than 
to I lit down a hamhoo Theyaie far-famed “head- 
huiiti^i-’’ It !■> a custom that has hetome a law 
aiiumg tlum that e\eiy young man mu-'t at least cut 
off Jiuman hxid Ix fou h<. can nHimj Heads, 
lluietoie. are in great demand, and peiliajis our 
uali/.aiion of thi'. tact made the-e lien/hd ‘•avages 
appeal the iiioie '-hocking '-peeinu ns of humanity 
'Ihe head of a child ill meet the ine\oi able demands 
of this blood} la\s, but the head of a uomaii is pie- 
fciicd, bcc uisc it Is sU])pOsed she can moie easily de- 
le ud hcisclt oi escape; lor tlie saiue le.isoa the head 
of a man is held m higher estimation, and the hCiid 
of a white man is a juoot of the gie.itest biaeeiy, 
and theiofoie the most gloiious tiophy 

Oil the iioith co.ist, near 8 awMi Bay, the Dutch, 
a few ye.iis ago, had a wnir with these native^, and 
w hen they had ill iven them to the mountains, they 
touiid 111 their liuts between two and thiee tmies 
.Is iii.uiy hum.iii skulls as it i- piob.ible tlieie weie 
jieople 111 the whole vill.ige, men, w'omeu, and chil- 
dren taken togethei 'Wben a man is aft aid to go 
out on such a hunt alone, he invites or hires two 
or tluee otheis to .assist him, and .ill lie in wait 
ne.ii a neighboiing lullage until some one ch.iiiccs to 
p.iss by, w^hen they spiiug out and dispatch their 
victim, and esc.ape This, of couise, cre.ites .i deadly 
enmity between each tube and ever}' other ne.ir ir; 
.and the w'hole intenoi of the easicin halt of the 
island, where this head-huntmg pre\ ails, is one m:- 
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changing scene of endless, Woody sti-ife. The same 
custom prevails over the greater part of the interior 
of Borneo among many tribes known as Dyaks, the 
Malay word for “ savage.” There only the heads of 
men ai*e valued, and new ones must be obtained to 
celebrate eveiy biidh and funeral, as well as mar- 
riage. I have seen a necklace of human teeth made 
in that island by those people. Small holes had 
been drilled in several scores of them, which wei-e 
then stinmg on a wire long enough to pass two or 
thi’ee times round the neck of the hero who wore it. 
When a head is secured, the brains are taken out, 
and it is placed over a fire to be smoked and dried. 
During this process, the muscles of the face contract 
and change the featm’es until they assume a most 
ghastly grimace. 

The dance being finished, we conversed with 
them as well as we could about them customs, for 
none of them could speak but a few words in Malay. 
On the piece of paper-like bark which hangs down 
in front, each waiTior makes a circle when he cuts 
off a head. Some had one or two of these circles; 
but one man had four, and I gave him to understand 
that I knew what they meant by di’awing my hand 
four times across my throat, and then holding up 
the fingers of one hand, and instantly he hopped 
about as delighted as a child, t hinkin g that of coui-se 
I was regarding him as the bravest of the brave, 
wMle I looked at him in mute astonishment, and 
tiled to realize what a hardened villain he was. 
Om' Morth American savages are civiHzed men com- 
pared to these fiends in human form 




A DYAK OR HEAD HUNTER OF BORNEO. 
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ity of tlie Dutcli, the view apparently enteifained by 
that government. 

But a short time before we andved they had held 
one of their dranken revels at a place only half an 
houi'swalk among the neighboring mountains. In 
these convivials at first each indulges as freely as he 
chooses in an intoxicating liquor made from the juice 
of the floweidng part of a palm; then all join in a 
dance, and kick about a human head which has been 
obtained for this especial occasion, and is tossed into 
the midst of these human fiends aU besmeared with 
its o'wn clotted blood. The natives whom oui* sol- 
diers were seking were present and took part in one 
of these bloody carousals, as they themselves acknowl- 
edged. I must confess that a sickemng sensation, 
aldn to feai’, crept over me that night before I feU 
asleep, as I realized the probability that, if it were 
not for oui* guard, instead of oui* taking away those 
culprits to be punished as they richly deseiwed, they 
would sever every one of our heads and hare an- 
other diabolical revel over their bloody trophies 
All night the -wind piped loudly in strong gusts, 
and the heavy pulsating of the suif came up from the 
beach beneath us. In the morning the stomhad 
not abated, but I was anxious to go back to Amboma, 
and no one of the party desired to remain long in 
that savage place. To embark was more difficult 
than to land Again the skid was put down on the 
sand, the prau placed on it, and as the water receded _ 
the natives pushed us off, several waves sweeping 
over them heads ; but they were so completely am- 
phibious, that it did not appeal- to trouble them in t e 
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least. Uutbrtimately, a strong gust struck us just as 
we floated, aud for some minutes we lemained mo- 
tionless in one S2iot, tke sea rolling up until what 
Viigil says, unth a poet’s license, was literally true 
of us, the naked eaith could be seen beneath oui* 
keel. 

Again all that day we pitched and tossed, and 
the distance ^ve had to go seemed endless, imtd, as 
the sim sank, the high land of Sapariia rose before us 
aud we entered a broad ba3^ The natives saw us 
commg, and qmckly kindled on the shoie huge blazing 
fiie5, which Aveie repeated m the foiin of long bands 
of bright bght on the mill oi -like siulace of the quiet 
sea, and now we weie welcomed with shouts to the 
same place wheie the native belles had sung such a 
plaintive song at oiu’ departuie. 

Fiom Sapaiua I retmiied diiectly to Amboina, 
for one who has been accustomed to the mail facib- 
ties of om* land will subject himself to almost any 
inconvemence in ordei to reach the place where the 
mail-boat touches. 

Life at Amboma, and at almost eveiy other place 
in the Dutch possessions, at the best is dull Once 
or twice a month, in accoi dance with an established 
custom, the govemoi gives a leception on Sunday, 
evenings, when all the Europeans and most of the 
mestizoes come and dance till late ; and as there ai'e 
some seven hundred of these people in the city, and 
the larger poi*tion attend, such pailies aie quite bril- 
bant aftous. The music is furnished by a small band 
connected with the detachment of soldiers stationed 
here 
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Ae occasional wedding also helps to hreah np 
tlie unvaiying monotony, and kindly fnmislies a 
topic for general conversation, so that for a time every 
one does not feel obliged to complain of the abun- 
dance of rain, if it is the rainy season, or of the lack 
of rain if it is the diy monsoon. Whenever an official 
goes back to Holland, or is transferred from one place 
to another, which usually oecm'S once in three years, 
even when he is not promoted, he sells most of his 
fui'nitui'e at auction. His friends always muster in 
full force, and each one is expected to show his at- 
tachment to his depai'ting friend by pm-chasing a 
number of ai-ticles, or something of little value, at ten 
or a hundred times its price. Such an occasion also 
gives a change to the talk among merchants. 

An auction here, instead of being a kind of pri- 
vate trade, as with us, is dii-ectly under the manage- 
ment of the government. An authoi-ized auctioneer 
is regulai-ly appointed at each place, and a scribe 
cai-efuUy enters the name of the successftd bidder, 
the ai-ticle he has pm-chased, and the price. Thi-ee 
months of grace are allowed before such a bill be- 
comes due, but then the buyer must at once pay the 
sum due or make some arrangement satisfactory to 
the seller. WTien natives, whose assets are always 
limited, have purchased a number of ai-ticles, ^ ^e 
scribe fi-equently takes upon himself the responsibility 
of ordei-ing them not to bid agaiu 



CHAPTEE VIL 

BAITDA. 

Two montlis liad now passed since I aiiived 
at AmLoina, and I liad not only collected all tlie 
sliells figmed in Eumpluns’s “Eaiiteit Eamer,” wHcli 
I liad come to seek, lint moie tkan twice as many 
species liesides. I was tkeiefore leady to visit some 
other locality, and tmn my attention to a dififeient 
liianch of natural histoiy Duiing all the time I 
had keen gathenng and arianging my collection. Gov- 
ernor AiTiens had fiequently honoied me with a visit, 
and, as I was fimshing my woih, he called agam, this 
time to give me a pleasant suipiose He had a fine 
steam-yacht, of thiee or foiu* hundied tons It was 
necessary that he should go to Banda, and he took it 
foi gi anted that I would accompany him. If I had 
planned foi myself, what could I have desired moie, 
hut he added that, when his yacht, the Telegi-aph, re- 
turned, theie would he an item of husmess for hei to 
do on the north coast of Ceiam, which I should also 
visit, though alone, and that, when she returned to 
Amhoiua a second tune, we would go together to Tei- 
nate, and, taking the Eesident stationed ^ere, proceed 
to the noith coast of Papua — a royal prooramme. 
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8&pt. — At 5 p. H. steamed down tlie beautiful 
bay of Amboina for Banda. Our company is com- 
posed of the governor, wbo is going on a tom- of 
inspection, our captain, myself, an “officer of jus- 
tice,” and a lieutenant with a detacbment of soldiers 
in ciiarge of a native of Java, wbo is sentenced to be 
banged as soon as we reacb oui* poi-t. Tbe worst of 
tbe rainy season is now over, and this evening is 
cool, clear, and delightful 

Early tbe next morning Banda appeai-ed on tbe 
borkon, or more correctly tbe Bandas — ^for they aie 
ten in number. Tbe largest, Lontai*, or Great Banda, 
is a ci’escent-sbaped island, about six miles long and 
a nule and a balf wide in tbe bioadest parts. Tlie 
eastern born of its crescent turns towai’d tbe noitb 
and tbe other points toward tbe west. In a prolon- 
gation of tbe former lie Pulo Pisang, “Banana Isl- 
and,” and Pulo Kapal, “ Ship Island.” The ffi'st is 
about two-tbiids of a mile long, and balf as wide; 
tbe last is merely a rock about tbi'ee bundi'ed feet 
high, and somewhat resembling tbe poop of a ship, 
hence its name. Within tbe circle of which tliese 
islands form an arc, lie three other islands. Tiio 
highest and most remarkable is tbe Gunong Api,'' oi 
“ Burning Mountain,” a conical, active volcano, about 
two thousand three bundi-ed feet high. Befciveeu Gn 
nong Api and tbe northern end of Lontar lies Buiul.i 
ETena, about two miles long and less than a mile 


^This GunonJApi must not bo confounded uith anotlur .imdu- 
volcano of the same name north ot Wetta, and still anotin-r a> ir 
the western epd of Snmbaua, at the northern tntranc*. tn tin. 
Strait 
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broad. Nortlieast of tbe latter is a small rock called 
Pulo EjL'akka, or “Women’s Island.” 

Tlie centie of tlie cu*cle of wMck Lontar is an 
arc falls in a naiTow passage called Sun Strait, wMck 
sepai’ates Gunong Api from Banda Neira The di- 
ameter of tins cu’cle is about six miles. Without 
,it, another concentric cncle may be di’awn, which 
^yill pass thi’ough Pulo Ai, “ Water Island,” on the 
west, and Eosengam in the southwest ; and outside 
of this a thhd concentiic chcle, which will pass 
thi’ough Swangi, “ Sorcery or Sphit Island,” on the 
northwest, Pulo Kun (Eung), “ Chamber Island,” on 
the west, and the reef of Eosengain on the southwest 
The total ai’ea of the whole group is seventeen and 
six-tenths geogiaphical squai’e miles. 

The fii’st Euiopean who reached these beautifnl 
and long-sought islands was D’Abieu, a Portuguese, 
but he cannot correctly be styled then discoverer, for 
the Ai’abs and Chmese, and probably the Hmdus, 
had been ti’admg heie for years before his anival, as 
De Barros informs us D’Abreu, while on his way, 
touched at Gresik, m Java, to piocm-e “ Javanese and 
Malay pilots who had made this voyage,” and he 
fni-ther adds* “ Eveiy year- theie lepair to Lutatam ” 
(Lontai*) “ Javanese and Malays to load cloves, nut- 
megs, and mace ; for this place is m the latitudes 
most easily navigated, and where ships are most safe, 
and as the cloves of the Moluccas are brou2:ht to it 
by vessels of the countiy, it is not necessary to go to 
the latter m search of them In the islands now 
named” (Lontai*, Eosengam, Ai, Eun, and Heha), 
“ gi’oiv all the nutmegs consumed m every pai*t of the 
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world ” A proof of tlie correctness of a part of De 
Barros’s statements is seen in the names of the different 
islands, which are all of Malay or Javanese origin. 

population at that time was given at fifteen thou- 
sand, which, if con’ect, would have made this group 
far more densely peopled than any island or number 
of islands in the whole archipelago is at the present 
day. Theii’ personal appearance and form, of govern- 
ment are thus minutely described by De BaiTos: 
“The people of these islands are robust, with a tawny 
complexion and lanh hair, and are of the worst repute 
in these parts. They follow the sect of Mohammed, 
and are much addicted to trade, their women per- 
forming the labors of the field. They have neither 
long nor lord, and all their government depends on 
the advice of theii’ elders ; and as these are often at 
vaiiance, they quarrel among themselves. The land 
has no other export than the nutmeg. This tree is 
in such abundance that the land is full of it, without 
its being planted by any one, for the eai-th yields 
without culture. The forests which produce it be- 
long to no one by inheritance, but to the people m 
common. When June and September come, which 
ai'e the months for gathering the crop, the nutmegs 
are allotted, and he who gathers most has most 
profit.” * The fact that the natives were Mohamme- 
dans may be regarded as a proof that they were in 
advance of the other nations, who continued in hea 
thenism, and their daring and detei’mination are we 
shown in their long contest with the Dutch. 

For neaily a hundred years the Poi’tuguese monop 

* De Banos, m Cra-tvfuid’s “Dictionary of tlic India Islands ” 
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olizcd tlie trade of tlicse islands, and appear* to have 
generally kept on good teims with the natives, but in 
1G09 the Dutcli appealed -with seven hundred ti’oops, 
as huge a foice — Mr. Ciaivfuid pointedly remarks 
— as Coitez had nith which to subjugate all Mexico. 
The admiral commanding this exjicdition, and foity- 
li\ e of his couipaiiious, w'eie taken by an ambuscade, 
and all slam The Dutch then be^an a war of extei- 
miuacion, which lasted eighteen yeais, and was only 
biouglit to an end by a laige expedition h*om Java, 
coiuluctcd by the goveiiioi-geucral in peison. Dm- 
iim this loii" coutest the natives aic said to have 
lost thice thousand killed and a thousand prisoneis, 
or moie than a fourth part of wkat has been stated 
as tlieu* -whole luinibcr w^hen the Dutch ai’rived. 
All wlio ivere lett alive fled to the neighboimg 
islands, and not a vestige of tlieu* lauguage or pecu- 
liar cuiton'is IS know’ll to exist at the present time 
The Dutch weie thus left sole possessors of the 
coveted 2)1 ize, but theie w'eie no natives to cultivate 
the uiitmeg-tices, and they w’cie therefoie obhged to 
miport slaves to do them labor. When slavei'y was 
abolished in the Dutch possessions, conmets weie 
sent fiom Java to make up the deficiency, and at this 
time there aie about thiee thousand of them m all 
these islands Most of them aie in Lontar and 
Keha They are a most villanous-lookmg set, and 
have neai’ly all been gudty of the bloodiest crimes 
They aie obhged to wear aiound the neck a laige u*on 
ling, weighmg a pound or a pound and a half. It is 
bent round, and then -welded, so that it can only be 
taken oft' by means of a file It is not so heavy that 
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ifc is difficult for them to cany, but is designed, libe 
the State-prison dress in our country, to show tliat 
they are common felons. The one on board our 
ship, who irill be executed on our anival, killed a 
seciefcaiy of the government — a European — ^in cold 
blood, at Banda, where he had ali’eady been banished 
for mui’der, like most of his fellows. The secretaiy, 
having occasion to anunge some papers in a box at 
the farther end of his room, noticed this common 
coolie disturbing some letters on his desk, and natu- 
rally ordered him to let them alone, and then leaned 
fonvaid to continue his work. Instantly the Java- 
nese, rrithout fuifher provocation, sprang forward, 
and, sti iking him on the back of the head with a 
hea\’y cleaver, killed him on the spot. Afterwai'd, 
when this \dUain was seized and tried, he could as- 
sign no other reason for his committing the murder 
than the order from his superior to attend to his 
own bnsiness When he heard that he was sen- 
tenced to death, he coolly remarked that he cared 
very little, as they wonld hang him, and not take 
off his head, so that what he had done would in no 
way affect his entering Paradise ! 

In 1852 some natives came ffom Timur, Tunur- 
laut, and the neighboring islands, to work on the 
nntmeg-plantations, or, as the Dutch prefer to call 
them, “ parks.” In two years these people numbered 
two hundi’ed and thiifeen, but they have not in- 
creased since to such a degree as to form a large 
fraction of the whole population. 

But while we have been glancing back over the 
eventful history of the Bandas, oui- fast yacht has 
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rapidly "broiiglit us nearer to tliem over the quiet, 
glassy sea. This is Pulo Ai on our right It is 
only Aoui three hundied to five hundred feet high, 
and, as we see fioni the low cliffs on its shores, is 
mostly composed of coral roch. This is also said 
to he the case -with the other islands outside of the 
fii’st circle we have ali’eady descnhed, and we notice 
that, like it, they ai’e all comparatively low How 
changmg oui* coui'se to the east, we steam up under 
the high, steep Gunoug Api. On its north-northwest 
side, about one-fouifh of the distance from its sum- 
mit down to the sea, is a deep, wide guh^ out of 
which nse thick, opaque clouds of white gas, that 
now, in the still, clear am, are seen rolling grandly 
upward in one gigantic, expanding column to the 
sky On its top also thin, veil-like clouds occasion- 
ally gather, and then slowly float away like cumuli 
dissohdng in the pure ether These cloud-masses 
are chiefly composed of steam and sulphurous acid 
gas, and, as they pom out, indicate what an active 
laboratory Hatm-e has established deep within the 
bowels of this old volcano. 

The western horn of crescent-shaped Lontar is 
before us Its shore is composed of a series of 
nearly perpendicular crags from two to throe hun- 
dred feet high, but particularly on the northern or 
inner side the luxmiant vegetation of these tropical 
islands does not allow the rocks to remain naked, 
and fiom their crevices and upper edges hang down 
broad sheets of a bright - groen, unfading verduro 
The western entrance to the road, the one thiongh 
which we are now passing, is between the ahrnpt, 
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magnificent coast of Lontar on tlie rigM, and tlie 
liigli, overlianging peak of Gnnong Api on tke left; 
and, as we advance, they separate, and disclose to our 
view the steep and lofty v^aU that forma Lontar’s 
noidhern shore. This is covered with a dense, matted 
mass of vegetation, out of which rise the erect, col- 
umnar tiunks of palms, from the crests of which, as 
from sheaves, long, feathery leaves hang over, slowly 
and gracefully oscillating in the light air, which we can 
just perceive fanning oui* faces. Now Banda Neha is 
in full idew. It is composed of hills which gradually 
descend to the shore of this little hay. On the top 
of one near us is Fort Belfijica, in form a res^ar 
pentagon At the corners are bastions surmounted 
by small circular towers, so that the whole exactly 
resembles an old feudal castle. Its walls aie white, 
and almost dazzling in the bright sunlight ; and 
beneath is a broad, neatly-clipped glacis, forming 
a beautiful, gi'een, descending lawn Below this 
defence is Foid Nassau, which was built by the 
Dutch when they first andved in 1609, only two 
years before the foundations of Belgica were laid, 
and both fortifications have existed nearly as they 
are now for more than two and a half centmies. On 
either hand along the shore extends the chief village, 
Neira, with rows of pretty shade-tiees on the bund, 
or fi’ont street, bordering the bay. Its population is 
about two thousand. In the road aie a number of 
praus from Ceram, strange-looking vessels, high at 
stern, and low at the bow, and having, instead of a 
single mast, a tail tripod, which can be raised and 
lowered at pleasure They are aU poorly built, and 
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it seeni'^ :i \\outlv*i tluil j'i ■> ' in 

any tinuMU n "I i A niini^" i "i r-^ 

aio al^o at anchor no.uA>\ 'Un-) ai** la'iin v 

plirodite '^chooiU‘1 (.an uii'-j a "‘inait - ii\ I'V t'>H' ul. a 

tbie topsail, and t’oic loyal, and » Mdoutlv d' -ijU' <1, 
like tlie piau-', l<i •'cd <.»nU I'cnno ilu* 'aiud IU' > 
visit the ecAoin cinl of Ciaain, tin* 'onth'Ai -ti lu au*l 
ttcstein pait-i ul' l’ai>na or \s tlnun i, the Ai u-. and 
most of the tlion-'Viul id md-' 1 m i\\tt.n l».ind n 1 iniur, 
and Awstralia. ^Vlun tlic mail •'tcanu i lliat took 
me to Ainljoina touc.ln.d lu*U‘, a nuicliani ol lldm 
place, vlio joined ii". In ought on hoaid loui large 
luing spceinion-' of the Pani<Ii^^'<i upo'lu oi " Ciuat 
Bird of Paiadise,” i\ Inch he had piiuha-cd a shoit 
time before fi 0111 one of the-'C tiadei-', and w.i*' tak> 
ing with him to Em ope They weie all spiightly, 
and their colois had a hiight, lively hue, incoinpai- 
ably lichei than the mo&t magiuticeiit bpeciuieim I 
have evei* seen in any museimi. 

At om* main ti'uck a small hag slowly unfolds 
and displays a led ball This indicatCb that the gov- 
ernor is on boaid, and immediately a boat eoinoa to 
take ns to the village ; but as business is not piess- 
ing — as IS usually the case in the East — \\q piefei to 
conform to the established custom in these hot lands, 
and enjoy a siesta, instead of obligmg oiu* good friends 
on shoie to come out m full efress and parade in the 
scorching* snnshme. 

At 5 p ir. we landed, and the Resident politely 
conducted ns to his residence Our fii-st evcm'sion 

* Subsequently I learned that two ot them were still Ining when he 
readied France 
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was to the western end of the opposite island, Lon- 
tar, the Malay name of the Palmyra palm, J^omssiis 
jlahelhfoomiis. Its leaves were used as pai’chment 
over all the archipelago before the inkodnction of 
paper by the Arabs or Chinese, and in some places 
even at the present time. Lontar, as already no- 
ticed, has the form of a crescent. Its inner side is 
a steep wall, bordered at the base with a nanow 
band of low land. On the outer side from the ciest 
of the wall many radiating ridges descend to the sea, 
so that its southwestern shore is a continued series 
of little points separated by small bays. The whole 
island is covered with one continuous forest of nut- 
meg and ca/nm'i trees. The nutmeg-tree, Mijristka 
Tnoschata^ belongs to the order MyrUticacecB, A foot 
above the ground the trunk is from six to ten inclies 
in diameter. It branches like the laurel, and its lofti- 
est sprays ai’e frequently fifty feet high. It is dicecious, 
that is, the pistils and the stamens are borne on clifter- 
ent trees, and of course some of them are unproduc- 
tive. The fruit, before it is frilly ripe, closely le- 
sembles a peach that has not yet been tinged witli 
red ; but tbis is only a fleshy outer rind, epicarj), 
which soon opens into two equal parts, and iritliia 
is seen a spherical, black, polished nut, sui rounded 
by a fine branching (M'il — ^the “ mace” — of a hiiglit 
veimilion. In this condition it is probably by fai 
the most beautiful fruit in the whole vegetable king- 
dom, It is now picked by means of a small basket 
fastened to the end of a long bamboo. Tiie outer 
part being removed, the mace is carefully taken ok 
and dried on large, shallow bamboo baskets m the 
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bun. During tins pioccbs its briglifc color changes 
to a (lull yclloAV. It is now icady to be packed in 
nice ea^ks and skipped to market The black, ski 
ning pait, ^eon bct\\ccn tkc lamilications of tke ver- 
milion mace, I'l really a ‘-kell, and tke nutmeg is 
witlnn As toon as tke mace is lemoved, tke nuts 
aie taken to a loom and spiead on shallow tiays of 
open basket-work A slow liie is then made beneath, 
and here they lemain ioi tkieo mouths. By tke end 
of that time the nntmefr has slmink so muck that it 
1 attics in its black shell. The shell is then biokeu, 
and tke nutmegs aie soited and packed in huge casks 
of teak-wood, and a biand is placed on tke head of 
tke ca-k, guing tkc }ear tke fiiiit was gatkeied and 
tke name of tke plantation oi “paik” wkeie it grew. 

From Xeiia a laige cutter took us swnftly over 
tke bay to Selaiii, a ‘•mall village containing tke 
luius of tke old capital of tke Poituguese dmaug tke 
sixteenth and early pait of tke seventeenth centuries, 
while tkeii lights leniamed imdisputed by tke Dutch 
This western end of Loutar is about foui him died 
feet high, and is composed of coial lock of a veiy 
recent date "Walking eastwaid, we next came to a 
cou"lomeiate coutainim? au^ulai* fragments of lava. 
This lock was succeeded on tke shore of tke bay 
by a fiuegiaiued, compact lava, somewhat sti’ati- 
fied, and this again by tiackytic and basaltic lavas. 
Indeed, the Avkole island, except tke parts desenbed 
above, consists of these eruptive locks, and Lontai* 
may be legaided as meiely a part of tke walls of an 
immense crater about six miles in diameter, if it were 
ciicular, though its form may have been more neaily 
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elliptical. Pulo Pisang and Pulo Kapal, abeady 
noticed as falling in tbe fii’st cbcle, are two other 
fragments of the old crater wall All the remam- 
ing paids have disappeared beneath the sea. Here, 
then, is another immense crater, gi’eater even than 
the famous one in the Tenger ilountains in the east- 
ern pait of Java, the bottom of which is covered 
'\\'ith shifting, naked sand, and has been appropriately 
named by the Malays the Laut Pasar or “Sandy 
Sea.” That crater is elliptical in outline, its major 
axis measming four and a half mihs, and its minor 
axis three and a half miles, and, though of such dimen- 
sions, its bottom is neaidy a level floor of sand. Out 
of this rise fom’ tnmcated cones, each containing a 
small ciater. One of these, the “ Bromo ” (so named 
bom Brama, the Hindu god, whose emblem is fii’e), is 
stQl active. In this old crater the island Banda Heira 
represents the extinct cones rising m the “ Sandy Sea,” 
and Gunong Api has a perfect analogue in the active 
Bromo. The enclosed bay or road, where vessels 
now anchor in eight or nine fathoms, is the bottom 
of this old crater, and, like that in the Tenger Moun- 
tains, is composed of volcanic sand. The ladiating 
ridges on the outer side of Lontai’ represent the simi- 
lar ridges on the sides of eveiy volcano that is not 
building up its cone by frequent eruptions at its 
summit. Again, the islands ciossed by the second 
and thud cbcles aie only so many cones on the 
flanks of this great volcano. Time, those paits of 
them now above the sea are laigely composed o 
coral rock like the west end of Lontar, but undoubt- 
edly the polyps began to build their high walls on 
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tlie of of l.iva They are domg this 

at the pioseiit luomeiit. Exeiyibhuul in the group 
1 '' now heltcd with a hinging leef, except at a few 
[ilacc'' wheie the "hoie is a iieipemlieular j^iecipice 
aiul tlic watei of gieat depth Tlie westeni entrance, 
(hiough wliieli ue eaine to the toad, is alieady quite 
closed up ])) a inoad leet of living coial 

A sti<ill thioii'di tlie-e beautiful "lovcs would be 

w O 

one of the iiche-'t tieats a tiaveller could enjoy, even 
It he took no iuteiest in the locks beneath his feet. 
All the luirnieg-tiees weie loaded down with fruit, 
which is chitlly gatheied dining this month (Septem- 
ber), and again in June, though some is obtained fiom 
time to time thioughout the yeai It seemed sur- 
piising that the tices tould bear so abundantly 
season altei season, but the oliicial lepoits show' 
that theie has been little vaiiation in the annual 
yield foi the hist thiity }eais xVii average tiop for 
the bust twenty }eais has been about 580,000 Am- 
steidam pounds of nuts and 157,000 poimds of mace. 
The tiecs may be estimated, in loiiud numbers, at 
450,000, of which only two-thiids beai. As the 
governor lemaiked to me, wdiile I w’as expressing 
my Avondei at the .abundance of fimit on every side, 
it is, indeed, strange that the income of the goveni- 
ment does not equal its expense For this cause it 
now', for the fust time, pioposes to give up its long- 
continued monopoly Beneath the trees is spiead a 
carpet of green glass, while high above them the 
gmantic canari trees stietch out their gnarled arms 
and shield the valuable tiees intrusted to their care 
fiom the strong wunds which strive m vam to make 

o 
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them cast off tlieii* iruit before it is ripe. Snch good 
sei rice do the tall caaarh render in this way, that 
they are planted everywhere, and when the island is 
seen ffom a distance, their tops qnite hide the nnt- 
meg-trees ffom \dew. The roots of this catiaTi are 
most lemarkahle. They spiing off’ fi’om the trunk 
above the ground in great vertical sheets, which are 
frequently foui- feet broad where they leave the tree, 
and wind back and forth for some distance before 
they disappear beneath the soil, so that the lower 
pari of one of these old tiees might well be fancied 
to be a huge bundle of enoimous snakes straggling 
to free themselves from a Titanic hand that held 
them firmly forever. 

As we leism’ely sti'oUed along the crest of Lon- 
tai‘, with a thick foliage over om* heads that effect- 
ually shut out the direct rays of the sun, we occa- 
sionally caught distant views under the trees of the 
blue sea breaking into white, sparkling suif on the 
black rocks far, far beneath us. 

Soon we came to the “Lookout,” known here, 
however, by the hlalay name Omng Daiang^ “ The 
people come,” for it is a peculiarity of that language, 
instead of naming a place hke this suigectively, as we 
do, that is fi’om one’s own action, to name it ohjective- 
Ig^ that is, from the result of that action. The look- 
out is placed on the edge of the interior wall, and is 
about sis hundied feet above the sea JVoni this 
point most of the Bandas are distinctly seen in a 
single glance, and the view is undoubtedly one oi 
the most chaimiag to be enjoyed among all the kies 
of the sea. Before us was Banda ISTeira, with Leira 
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Its piotty Milage, and to the lett ot* this tlie dark, 
^inokiiie^ \oloano, and I)e>ond kotli, on the right. Ba- 
nana I-land, A\]iore the lepeis live in ‘•olitary banish- 
ment ; and ‘^till iai ther -eawaul. Slap Bock, with the 
-'Well ehaling U-? alnnpt sides', while, on our left, in 
the distance, weie Pulo Ai and Piilo Bun, all Using 
out of the blue sea, which was only milled heie and 
tlieie by liglit biee/cs or flecked by shadows of the 
lleecv clouds that slowly cios-ed the sky 

The next day we again went over to Lontar, and 
followed aloiur the naiiow band of low' land between 

O 

the base of the old ciatei-wall and the bay, visiting 
a nmnbtr of the lesideiices of the “ Peikenuieis,” as 
the piopiietois of the p.iiks aic styled Each of 
these consisted of a lectaimulai area of a eighth oi a 
(piaitei of an acie, enclosed by a high w'all The 
side next the sea is foiined by the paik-keepei’s 
house, and on the othei thiee sides of the gieat open 
yaid aie lows ot stoie-houscs, and the houses of the 
natives who woik on that plantation Near the 
place -wheie ^ve landed was a small aiea w'heio all 
the mace is irhite W'hcn the fuiit is iipe and not red 
Fioni the Avest end of the island we foUoAved most of 
the distance lound its outer slioie, and then ciossed 
to our landing In the eaily moining, while we were 
leaving on our exclusion, prepaiations Aveie made in 
Foit Nassau for the execution of the Javanese we 
had biought the day befoie bom ximboina, whither 
he had been taken to be tried foi his capital ciune 
Long lines of natives, most of them women, weie 
seen huiiymg along to wntness the shocking sight, 
appaiently w'lth exactly the same feelmgs they wouli 
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liave if tLey were on their way to some theatrical 
show. 

As the governor had now finished his duties as 
inspector, he proposed that we try to reach the top 
of the volcano ! As we looted np toward its high, 
dark summit, then but paii;ially lighted by the fading 
sunset, the thought of such a dangerous xmdertakmg 
was enough to make one shudder, and, indeed, even 
while we were sitting on the broad veranda, and 
discussing the dangers we must incur on the morrow, 
there was a sudden jar — everybody darted instantly 
down the steps — it was an em'tliqudke^ and no one 
knew that a shock miacht not come the next instant 
so severe as to lay the whole house in ruins. These 
frightful phenomena occur’ here, on an average, once 
a month, but, of course, no one can tell what moment 
they may occur’ or what destruction they may cause. 
Such is the unceasing solicitude that all the inhabi- 
tants of these beautiful islands have to suffer. The 
governor had ascended fifteen volcanoes on Java, 
some of them with the famous Dr. Junghuhn, and 
such a slight ear’thquake could not shake his decision 
But our par’ty had to be made up anew. I promised 
the governor he should not go alone, though I could 
not anticipate the ascent without some solicitude. 
The captain of our’ yacht then volunteered, also a 
lieutenant, and finally, as no other shock disturbed us, 
the excursion became as popular as before, and a 
number asked pei’mission “to go with His Bxce- 
lency,” a favor the govei'nor was quite ready to giant, 
though I noticed a good-natured smile on his counte- 
nance to see such devotion and such bravery. 
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tliey miglit not come down upon some one beneatti tiim 
Oui’ ascent now was extremely slow and difficult, but 
^ve kept on, tkongii sometimes tbe top of tke mo\m- 
tain seemed as far off as tke stars, until we were 
witliin about five linndred feet of tke summit, wken 
we came to a kormontal band of loose, angular frag- 
ments of lava from two to six inckes in diameter 
Tke mountain-aide in tkat place rose at least at an 
angle of tku‘ty-five degrees, but to ns, in eitker look- 
ing up or doum, it seemed almost perpendicular. 
Tke band of stones ivas about two kundred feet wide, 
and so loose tkat, wken one was toncked, fi-equently 
kalf a dozen would go rattling down tke mountain, 

I kad got about kalf-way across tkis dangerous place, 
wken tke stones on wkick my feet were placed gave 
way, Tkis, of coui’se, tkrew my wkole weigkt on 
my bands, and at once tke rocks, wkick I was bold- 
ing witk tke clincked grasp of deatk, also gave way, 
and I began to slide downward, Tke natives on 
eitker side of me cried out, but no one dared to 
catck me for feai* tkat I skould cany kim down also. 
Among tke loose rocks, a few ferns grew up and 
spread out tkeir leaves to tke sunligkt. As I felt 
myself going down, I ckanced to roll to my rigkt side 
and notice one of tkem, and, quick as a flask of ligkt, 
tke tkougkt crossed my mind tkat my only kope was 
to seize fem. Tins I did witk my rigkt band, 
burying my elbow among tke loose stones witk tke 
same motion, and tkat, tkanks to a kiad Providence, 
was sufficient to stop me ; if it kad broken, inlesstkan a 
minute — probably in tkirty or forty seconds sko 

kave been dasked fo pieces on tke rough rocks e- 
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neati. The -whole certainly occuiTed in a less 
space of tune than it takes to read two lines on this 
page. I found myself safe — drew a long hieath of 
relief — thanked God it was well with me — and, kick- 
ing away the loose stones with my heels, -turned 
round and kept on climhing. Above this hand of 
loose stones the sm*face of the mountam was covered 
with a crust formed chiefly of the sulphur washed 
down hy the rams, which have also foianed many 
small grooves Here we made better progress, 
though it seemed the next thing to climbmg the 
side of a brack house; and I thought I should 
certainly be eligible to the “Alpine Club” — if I 
ever got do-wn alive At this moment the natives 
above us gave a loud shout, and I supposed of coui-se 
that some one had lost his footing and was gomg 
down to cei-tam death “ Look out ' Look out ! — 
Gh'eat rocks are coming I ” was the order they gave 
us; and the next instant several small blocks, and 
one gieat flake of lava two feet in diameter, bounded 
by us -with the speed of lightmng '■'•Here is an- 
other t ” It is coming sti’aight for us, and it -will 
take out one of om- number to a cei-tamty, I thought 
I had stood up in the front of battle when shot and 
shell were flymg, and men were fallmg, but now to 
see the danger commg, and to feel that I was per- 
fectly helpless, I must confess, made me shudder, and 
I crouched down m the groove where I was, hoping 
it might boimd ovei me and at that mstant, a fiag- 
meut of lava, a foot square, leaped up from the moun- 
tain and passed duectly over the head of a coohe a 
tew feet to my right, clear mg him by not more than 
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five or six inclies. I took it for granted tfiat tlie 
moimtaiii was undergoing anotker einption, and tkat 
in a moment we skould ail be shaken down its almost 
vertical sides ; but as the rocks ceased comin" down 
we continued our ascent, and soon stood on the 
rim of the crater. The mystery concerning the tail- 
ing rocks was now solved. One of om' munber had 
reached the summit before the rest of ns, and, mtli 
the aid of a native, had been tumblino: ofi’ rocks foi 
the sport of seemg them bound do'wn the mountain, 
having stupidly forgotten that we all had to v uul 
part way round the peak before we could get up on 
the edge of the summit, and that those of the pai ty 
Avho were not on the top must be dii'ectly beneath 
him. 

The whole mountain is a great cone of small an 
gular blocks of trachytic lava and volcanic smul, and 
the crater at its summit is only a conical canty in 
the mass. It is about eighty feet deep imd one him- 
di'ed or one hundi'ed and fifty yai’ds in diameter. 
The area on the top is elliptical in form, about thieo 
hundred yards long and tA7o hundred wide. Thi-^, 
on the eastern side, is composed of heaps of small 
lava-blocks, which are whitened on the exteiiur, 
and, in many places, quite incrusted Avith sul[»hni. 
Through the heaps of stones steam and sulphuiun-’ 
acid gas are continually ribing, and Av^e soon Imtihd 
aioimd to the AAdndAA’'ard skle to escape thcit thH" 
eating fumes, and in a number ot places we wtn 
glad to run, to pi event our shoe-j fiom being 'ueiu * 
by the hot locks. On the AVCbtern bide of the i lat. i 
the rim ib hugely corapo'-ed of -and, and m "ue p .a* 
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ribos one liuiulied and twenty feet liiglier tlinn on the 
ea'-tern bide The top, tlieiefoie, 2)aitly o^jeus towaid 
the oabt, and fioni bonie of the higher parts of Lontar 
most of the aiea on the siunmit of this truncated 
cone can be seen In the western part weie many fis- 
suies, out ot‘ which lose bheetb and jets of gas When 
we had i cached the highest point on the northwest 
bide, \\e kMiied over and looked duectly doivn mto 
the gieat active crater, a quarter of the distance fioui 
the buiumit to the sea DeubC volumes of steam and 
other gases weie i oiling uji, and only now and then 
tould Ave dibtinguish the edges of the deep, yaAvnmg 
ab) bS Ileie we lested and lunched, enjoying mean- 
A\hile a inagnificent view over the whole of the Banda 
giou]) when the strangling gas Avas not blown into 
oui laces. Again avc continued aiouud the noithern 
bide, and came doAAUi into an old ciater, AA'heie aal^s a 
huge lock AVith “ Altna,” the u.ime of a Dutch man-of 
Avar, caived on one of its sides, and oiu* captam bu- 
sied himself for some time cuttmg “ Telegraph,” the 
name of our yacht, beneath it Great quantities of 
suljihur Aveie seeu heie, moie, the governor said, than 
he had noticed on any moimtam in Java, for the 
abundance of sulphur they all }ueld is one of 
the chaiacteristics of the volcanoes of this archipela- 
go It Avas noAV time to descend, and we called our 
guide, to AA'hom some one had given the classical 
jiimuomen of ApoUo (a moie appiopiiate title at 
least than Mercmy, for he never moved AAuth AAunged 
feet); but he could not tell AA^heie AA^e ought to go, 
eveiy thing appealed so very different Avhen Ave looked 
doAATiAvmd. I chose a jilace AA^heie the vegetation 
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was nearest tlie top, and asked Mm if I conld go 
down tkere, to wMck, of course, ke answered yes, as 
most people do wken tkey do not know wkat to say, 
and must give some reply. 

I had krongM np witk me an alpen-stock, or long 
stick, sligktly curved at one end, and witk tkis I 
reacked down and broke places for my keels in tLe 
crust tkat covered tke sand and loose stones. For 
kundreds of feet beneatk me tke descent seemed per- 
pendicular, but I slowly worked my way do’wnwai’d 
for more tkan ninety feet, and kad begun to con- 
gratulate myself on tke good progi’ess I was making. 
Soon, I tkougkt, I skall be down tkere, wkere I can 
lay bold of tkat busk and feel tkat tke worst is past, 
wken I was suddenly startled by a shout from my 
companions, who were at some distance on my right. 

“ Stop ! Don’t go a step fai’tker, but climb dii’ectly 
up just as you went down.” I now looked round for 
tke first time, and found, to my astoniskment, that I 
was on a tongue of land between two deep, long holes 
or fissures, wkere great land-slides kad recently oc- 
curred. I kad kept my attention so fixed on tlie 
busk before me tkat I had never looked to tke right or 
left — ^generally a good rale in suck trying situation^. 
To go on was to increase my peiil, so I turned, 
climbed up agam, and passed round tke head of ono 
of these frightful holes. If at any tune tke crust kad 
been weak, and kad broken beneatk my keels, no 
eartMy power could have saved me from instaid 
death. As I broke place after place for my feet ivitli 
tke staff, I thought of Professor Tyndal’s dangeions 
ascent and descent of Monte Kosa. At last I jomet 
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111 ) uMiijiamoiH, had toiiml the way wo had come 
up, .md atlei ‘-ome •'hp-^aml '•piaiU'^, and considonddo 
hiui-imr, ^\o all reached the hottom safely, and weio 
ul id to 1)0 oir the \ olcano, and, lauding on Banda 
N'cn.i, llid (lUi^ehc'i on U n a finna once nioie 

Tor a few da} 't I coidd t-eaicoly Malk or move my 
aim-', hut tin-' lamone-"> ‘-oon pa'"'cd away; nut so 
with the impie-"'ion-' made on my mind by thoic 
il mm i" and o\on now, when I am -luddenly aiouscd 
fiom "hep, loi a iiKtnuait the pa"t hecome-. the pies- 
ent, ami I am oiieo moic on the tongue of laud, with 
i liighllul trulfon eiihei hand, oi I am "a\ingmy"elf 
h} iria"ium_r ihiit h i n 

Anoidiug to the "tatements of the olHcials, many 
M IF" a'^o a gi nth man had the haidihood to attempt 
to i"iuid till" mountain ahme A-> he did not letnin 
at the e\puttd time, a paity of nali\cs was tent to 
"taich ftir him, and hm <lead body wa-> found some 
dmiame beuevlh the -summit. The loeks. to wdueh lie 
had intiimted hini'clt ha<l pi obably given way, and 
the only "Oimation that could have follow'ed wais one 
of lalling and a (piiek aucce""ion of btunning blow'-?, 
and life wa-, gone. Go\einor Anien-s assuied me 
that the band of loo"e stones was the most danger- 
ous ])lace he had c\ er eiO"sed, though he had climbed 
many nearly peipcndieiilar walls, but always wheie 
the locks w^ere fixed and could be lelied on for a 
foutine: and a hold If the ascent and descent were 
not so dilliciilt, sulphur might be gathered in such 
cpiantities at the summit ciatei that it would form 
an impoitant article of expoit The anthoiities in- 
foimed me that much wnis obtained in form6r times, 
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and tliat tlie natives who undertook this perilous 
climbing were always careful to array themselves in 
white before setting out, so that if they did lose theii’ 
lives in the attempt they would be dressed ia the 
robes requu’ed by their creed, and at once be taken 
to Paradise. The first European who reached its 
s ummi t, so far as I am aware, was Professor Eem- 
wardt, in 1821 ; the second was Dr. S. Muller, in 
1828 ; and from that time till the 13th of September, 
1865, when we ascended it, only one party had at- 
tempted this difficult imdertaking, and that was 
from the steamer JEtna, whose name we had found 
on a large rock in the old crater. 

The height of this volcano we found to be only 
two thousand three hundred and twenty-one English 
feet. Its spreading base is considerably less than 
two miles squai’e. In size, therefore, it is insignifi- 
cant compared to the gigantic mountains on Lom- 
bok, Java, and Sumatra ; but when we consider the 
great amount of suffering and the immense destruc- 
tion of property that has been caused by its repeated 
eruptions, it becomes one of the most impoidant vol 
canoes in the ai’chipelago.* In 1615 an eruption oc- 
curred in March, just as the Governor-General, Ge- 
rard Reynst, arrived from Java with a large fleet to 
complete the war* of extermmation that the Dutch 
had been waging with the aboingines for nearly 
twenty years. 

For some time previous to 1820, many people 

* From Valentyn and later writers we leain that eruptions have 
occurred in the following years 1586, 1698, 1609, 1616, 1632, 16 , 
1696, 1712, 1766, 1776, 1778, 1820, and 1824 
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]i\r<] on the low or llanks of Gunong Api, and bad 
''iict.ootlod ni fttmiinir laitro [jionos of nntinef;-tieea 
On llio lltli of Jnno of that jear, jnst bofoic twehe 
o’clock, in an instant, without the ^lighte.^t A\aruing, 
an cinj)tn»n l)C‘j;an which wa.i to \iolent that all the 
jicojjlc at oiuo tied to the "lioie and ciO‘"'ed over in 
lioit'. to IJanda Xcira. Out of the tninniit lote 
})(ij)ciuliLiilaily 'jicat nia''-'e'> of a-'lie-', tand, and 
ttoiu^, licatul until they gave out light like living 
loal- The lattei hailed down on e\eiy "ide, and, as 
the aiouintt "ay, “"ct liio to the woods and soon 
I hanged the whole mountain into one iiuineiise cone 
of ll line Till" hajijieiicd, untoitiinately, dining the 
wc'tcin monsoon; and "O gieat a quantity of sand 
ami a^lu" was In ought o\er to Banda Neira, that 
the liKineln." of the nutmeg tiee" weie loaded down 
until they hiuke laiieath its weight, and all the 
])arks Dll the inland weie totally destioyed. Even 
the watei heuune uiuliinkable, fiom the light ashes 
that Idled the an and "cttled (hnvn in eveiy cievice 
The enqjtion continued incessantly for thiiteen days, 
and did not wholly cea^e at the end of six weeks 
Dining this convuNion the mountain was appaiently 
split thiough in a noith-noithwest and south-south- 
e.ist diiection. The huge, acti\e eiater which we 
"aw beneath us on the noi th western llanks of the 
mountiun, fioiii the spot wheie we stopped to lunch, 
was foimed at that time, and another was leported 
higher up between that new ciater and the older 
one on the top of the mountain. A stiemn of lava 
poured down the western side into a small bay, and 
built up a tongue of land one hundied and eighty 
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feet long. The fluid rock heated the sea ■within a 
radius of more than half a mile, and neai’er the shore 
eggs were cooked in it. This stream of lava is the 
more remarkable, because it is a chai’acteristic of the 
volcanoes thi’oughout the archipelago, that, instead 
of pouring out molten rock, they only eject hot 
stones, sand, and ashes, and such materials as are 
thi’O'wn up where the eniptive force has aheady 
reached its maximum and is gro-wing weaker and 
weaker. 

On the 32d of April, 1824, while Governor-Gen- 
eral Van der Capellen was entering the road, an 
emption commenced, just as had happened two him- 
di’ed and nine years before, on the aiTival of Gov 
ernor-General Eeynst. A great quantity of ashes 
again suddenly rose from its summit, accompanied by 
clouds of “ black smoke,” in which lightnings darted, 
while a heavy thrmdering rolled fordh that complete- 
ly drowned the salute from the forts on ISTeira. This 
was followed, on the 9th of June, by a second erup- 
tion, which was succeeded by a rest of fomtecn 
days, when the volcano again seemed to have re- 
gained its strength, and once more ashes and glow 
in» stones were hruded into the air* and fell in show- 
er's on its sides. 

But the people of Banda have suffered quite a'' 
much fi’om earthquakes as from eruptions, though 
the latter are usually attended by slight shoct-* 
Almost the first objects that attract one’s nttoution 
on landing at the -village ar-e the ruins caused l>v 

* Heavy eartliqnakes, without eruptions, hive uccurr>-<l ui 1^- 
1633, 1710, 1707, 1810, and 1852 
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tlio l.i-'t of tlio>e (lottiuctv\o phtnoinena j\[auy 
1 k>U''0‘i \\i-ie le\i‘llo(l to the giouiul, but othcis 
that weu* built a\u1i 'special c:iie sulleiecl little lu- 
jurv Thiir walK :ue luade of eoial lock or brick 
'I'licy aie two or ihiee tlct thick ami covcied ivitli 
liyci> of pli-tci. At dioit ili-'t lucc^^, along then 
outir •'iilc, "lojamt biittU'-c'i are ])lacc(l agaiii-jt them, 
''O that many of the namla ic-'ulcnce> look almost as 
much like foitilii. ition-- a,-, tlw clling-hoU''C-J The 
lir^t wainimt had of the dc^ti uctioii that 

w.U' toniing wa -5 a "uddcii sticaming out of the wa- 
tci fiuni the ciulo-cd bay, until the wai-biig Ilaai, 
which wa> l\mg at andior in eight or nine tathom-J, 
toiicluil the bottom TIicii came in a gieat wave 
Irom the oce in which ioh* at lea'st to a height of 
twenty Inc 01 thiit\ feet o\cr the low, wc>teiu pait 
of the \ illage, whuli n only bejiaiated tiom Guiiong 
Api by tile nariow Sun Snait The piaiis Ipng 
mai thi> -hole wcie swept up again-t Foit Nassau, 
which wat« then -o completely engulfeil, as it A\a '5 
-rated to me on the spot, tint one of these native 
boats lemamed inside the foit when the water 
had receded to its u-ual le\el The pait of the vil- 
lage ovei liieli the Hood sw ept coutaiued many small 
houses, and ueaily e\ eiy one m them was can led away 
The rapid outilowing of the water of this enclosed 
bay (which is leally only an old ciatei) was piob- 
ably caused cithei by the elevation of the bottom at 
that sjiot, or else by such a sinking of the llooi of the 
sea outside, that the water wms diained off into some 
depiessiou which had sudelenly been foimed. "We 
have no leasoii to 'suppose that theic was any gieat 
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commotion in tlie open ocean, and certainly tlieio 
was no liigli wave or bore, or it would have lisen on 
tbe shores of the neighboring islands. There ai*e 
three entrances or straits which lead horn the road 
out to the open sea. Two of these are wide and one 
is narrow. When the whole top of the old volcano, 
that is, Banda Neira, Gunong Api, Lontai', and tho 
area they enclose, was raised for a moment, tlic 
water steamed out from the crater thi’ouo;}i these 
straits, causing only strong currents, but as tbe land 
instantly sank to its former level, the water pom’ed 
in, and the streams of the two wider straits, meeting 
and uniting, rolled on toward the inner end of the 
narrow srtait. Here they all met, and, piling up, 
spread out over the adjoining low village, causing a 
great destruction of life. At the Eesident’s house, a 
few hundred yai'ds east of Fort Hassau, the water onl}^ 
rose some ten or fifteen feet above high-water leve], 
and farther east still less. The cause assigned above, 
though the principal one, may therefore not have 
been sufficient in itself to have made the sea liso 


so high over the southwestem paid of Banda Eeiia 
and the opposite paid of Gunong Api, and I sin*- 
pect that an additional cause was that the land 
there sank for a moment below its proper level 
Valentyn thus describes another less dcstiuctive 
eaidhquake wave: “In the yeai* 1629 theie wa^a a 
gi’eat eaidhc[uake, and half an houi‘ aftei ward a 
which was veiy great, and came in calm ■\veatlai- 
The sea between Neua and Selam" (on the \vt''tvia 
part of Lontar) “rose up like a higli mouidain atal 
struck on the right side of Fort iSht^-aii, wiivie 1 1* 
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•water lo^o nine teet higher than in common spiing 
tlooclsi. Se\eial houses near the sea were broken 
into pieces ami \\ allied away^ and the shij) Biiel, 
lying near by, was w'liiiled lound thiee time^” 

llowever, all these e\eutb aie but as yesteiday 
w’hen we glance over the eaily histoiy of this an- 
cient volcano ; for, if we can judge by analog)'-, taking 
as our guide the great ciater already lefened to as 
this day e\isting among the lofty Tenger jMountains 
on Java, we "ce in oui mind’s eye an immense vol- 
canic mountain befoie us From its lii^h crater dui’- 
ing the lajise of time pour out successive ovei’flows 
of lava which has soliddied into the tiach)’1:e of 
Lontar. That period is succeeded by one in which 
aslie^, sand, and hot stones aie ejected, and which 
insensibly passes into lecent times. During one of 
these mighty throes the western half of the ciatei- 
wall disappeaied beneath the sea, if the process of 
subsidence had gone on so far at that time Slowly 
it sinks untd it is at least four feet lower than at the 
present day, for we foimd on the w^estern end of 
Lontar a lar^e bank of coral rock at that height 

O O 

The outer islands are now wholly submeiged This 
period of subsidence is followed by one of up- 
heaval, but not till the slow'-building coial polyps 
had made gieat reefs, which have become white, 
chalky cliffe, and attamed their present elevation 
above the sea. A tiopical vegetation by degrees 

* la this case the lacts that the a ater in the roads did not pour out 
into the sea, and that the “flood” did not come until half an hour after 
the shock had occurred, indicate that this wave had its origin elsewhere, 
and that there is no need ot supposmg, as m accounting lor the great 
wave of 1S52, that an> part ot the group was raised or depressed 
10 
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spreads d.O’.VEvrard, closely pnrsning' tie rerrearia^ 
sea, and tie islands iecome exactly wiat tiey are at 
tie present day. 

Tie Banda group form int a point in tie vride 
area of tie residency of Banda, AH tie eastern part 
of Ceram is inelnded in it, tie sonrivrest coast oi 
ISew Guinea, and tie many islands sonti and souih- 
Trest to tie nortiem part of Timm*. Southeast oi 
Ceram are tie Ceram-lant, liai is, * Ceram Iving to 
seavrard,” or Kefong gronp, nnmiering sexenteen isl- 
ands. Tieir iniaiitants are like tiose I saw on tlitj 
sonti coast of Ceram, and do not ielong to tie Pa- 
puan or negro race. Tiey are great traders, and coa- 
stantly Tisit tie adjoining coast of JSew Guinea, 
tviere tiey pttreiase iirds of paradise, many or 
parrots of varions genera, •* crown pigeons," Jff'- 
;podiide(E^ scented woods, and very considerahle 
quantities of wild nutmegs, wiiei tiey sell to tl, 
Bu^ traders, wio usually touci iere at Banda on 
tieir outward and iomeward passages. I saw many 
of tie wild nntme<rs tiat iad Been broutrit in ihi' 
way from 2s ew Guinea. Instead of being sphent-*-. 
like tiose culdvaied iere at Banda, tiey are ellij/'- 
cal in outline, frequently an inci or an inui i 
a quarter long, and about riree-tbniii* oi an mt j 
in diameter. They do nor, however, have rht^ rt- 
pungent aroma of tie Banda nutmegs, and ini-, I 
assured, is also tie case with all wild one^ 
found, and even with tiose taised on ‘ 

Binamr fiom seed* and plants originally c triiti ii 
these islands. TTild nutmegs ai e also lound ■ -n !>- 
ma southwest of Banda, and on Amboina. C"-- 
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liuiu, IJatoliniii, (Ilf 01.1 I-I.-ukN, and (I1I..I.., on 
the i-luinK tM‘'t ot‘ the lattei, and on lljc iioitlnrn 
(.o.L-t nf the wi't. 111 pail of ^»e^\ (Juin. 1 'I Ills iVim 
Is wideU planted l.y the “ nut eiaeker-^,'’ i\\o lai^e 
^peoie" of duM'", (oluiiJm aiuti, Tein , and Culuinhn 
Tcin , \\lnoh ^wallow tin* nuts com red 
with the iiiaie, the onl^ j) iit di^e-^tul The keincl 
eiiclo'-ed in its haul, juili-'lied shell is soon Nonhd, 
while it }et letanis the geiiniiiating powei, and a 
}ouiig tree spiiiigs up tar fioiii its jiaiciit 
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the archipelago. Farther to the east are the Ara (in 
Dutch, Aroe) Islands, that is, “ the islands of the casu- 
aiina-trees.” They nnmber about eighty, and are 
very low, forming a chain about a hundred miles 
long and half as broad. When seen on tbe west 
they appear as one continuous, low island; but on 
commg nearer, intricate channels aie found winding 
among them, through which set strong tidal cmrents. 
The people are said to closely resemble those of 
Harulm, Saparua, and Nusalaut. The total popula- 
tion is given at only fourteen thousand. A few ai'e 
Christians, and two or three native schoolmastei's 
Aom Amboina are employed there. Papuans me 
said to live on the most eastern island. Large quan- 
tities of tripang are gathered on the shallow coral 
banks of these low islands, and in the sea the du 
gong, JSalicore dugong^ Guv., is seen. The great bird 
of paradise, P. aj>oda, is found here, and also the 
red bird of paradise, P. regia. The skins of thcae 
beautiful birds were probably brought here to Banda 
and sold to the Chinese ti'aders for many ages, but 
the first account we have of them is by Pigafetta, ^vlio 
accompanied Magellan’s fieet. He says that the king 
of Bachian, an island west of the southern end ut 
Gilolo, gave his companions a slave and nearly twu 
hundi'ed pounds of cloves as a present tor their Pm- 
peror, Chaides V, and also “two most beaiitiuil 
dead birds. These ai-e about the sLe of a thiu-ii, 
have smaU heads, long bills, legs a palm hi lengdt 
and as slender as a -writing-quill. In lieu ot projt^r 
■wings, they have long feathers ot difieient color-, 
great ornamental plumes. The tail le^euibk'j th-- 
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of a tbrusli. All the feathers except those of the 
^\ings aie of a cl.iik color. It never flies except 
\\heu the A\iiul blows AVe weie iufoimed these 
biids came from the teriestiial Paradise, and they 
called them lolondinata^" that is, ‘birds of God.’” 
Thi-5 word the Portuiruese tiauslatcd into their Ian- 
guage.i* “ave depaiai-o,” and hence om* name “biids 
of jiaradisc,” a name well chosen, for in some species 
the foatheis have all the aiipcaiance of the most 
biiUianc jeuels. Southwest of the Ki Idauds lies 
Timui-laut, and pm^aingon towaixl Tunur we come to 
the “Southwcstein Idands,” composed of the Baba, 
Sermatta, Letti, Eoma, AVetta, and Lainma gioups, 
which we noticed as we steamed away fiom Ddli. 

Eeturning northward from AVetta, we come to 
Gpnong Api, an uninhabited volcano, using betw^een 
sLX and seven thousand feet above the sea. It is a 
w'cll-known landmark for the ships bound to China 
that have p.ujscd up the Ombay Passage, or those 
coming down the Floiis Sea, intending to pass out 
thioudi that stiait into the Indian Ocean jSloitheast 
of Gimong Api are the Lucipara and Tuitle (in 
Dutch Schilpad) Blands, which praus fiom Amboina 
frequently %Tsit for toitoise-shell. East of Gunong 
Api 13 Nda, an active volcano, about seventeen hun- 
dred feet in height, and north of it is Seiaia, which 
is meiely a volcanic cone iismg abiuptly fiom the 
sea. In 1G94 a gieat eruption took place in this 
volcano. A pai t of the cratei wall fell in, and the 
lava oveiflowed imtd the whole island is lepie- 

Mr Cra\\ lurd tliinka this is a corruption of iurungdcxcata, nhich 
in Mol ij means birds ot God ” 
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sented as liaving become one ‘‘sea of fii-e/’ and all 
tbe^abitants were obliged to flee to Banda. A^ain 
m September, 1844, after a rest of a limicbed''and 
±1% years, another eruption began, which compelled 
every one to leave its inhospitable shores once more, 
femce that time it has been settled again, and here in 
Banda are many of the boats its people biing in the 
latter part of this month, when continuously for days 
not a breeze ripples the glassy sea— halcyon days in- 
deed. As the natives have no iron, the whole boat is 
built of wood. The central part is low, but the how 
and stem cmwe up high, quite different Aom all I 
have seen in any other part of the ai’chipelago, and 
reminding one of the representations usually given of 
those used in some pai*ts of the South Sea. 

While I had been turning my attention to ge- 
native who was assisting me to collect 
shells was searching for a “ hunter,” that is, one ^vho 
can skin birds. He soon had the good foitune to 
find one, who was also a native of Amboina, for all 
these natives dislike those of another villasce, and 
only associate with them when they can find none ot 
theii- own people. Dining the few days we "were 
at the Bandas they collected several species ot 
most beautiful kingfishers; indeed, those irho ia'o 
seen only oui* sombre-colored specimens can scmccly 
conceive of the rich plumage these birds assume m 
the tropical East. They were also so fortunate as to 
find a few superb specimens of a very rare and Vitin 
able bii’d, with scarcely any tail, and having eight 
very different colors, the vigorsi An nlliol 

species is found on the Ami Islands, and anotliei ca 
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Bum, u third on Gilolo, and a tbiuth on Celebes, 
hut none }ot known on the gicat island of Ceram. 

We now* steamed back to Amboma, and •\vhdo 
the }aclit was taking in coal and picpaiiug to go to 
Ceiam, I cioaacd o\cr Laitimui witli the governor 
Our piocc'-'ion wa^ headed l)y a uati\e can}'iug a 
, large Dutcli liag, and altei Inm came a “ head man,” 
suppoited on tlic liglit by a man beating a iifa, and 
on the lelt by another beating a gong Tlien came 
the go\cinoi, borne in a huge chan by a dozen coo- 
lie-, and I, in a -imilar ehaii, earned by the samenum- 
bei. Fium the city we at once a:?ceiulcd a senes of 
lull-, -paisely coveied with shrubbeiy, and composed 
of a -oft led sandstone, which is ia])idly disinte- 
giating, and is e\ideutly of veiy lecent oiigiu It is 
fouiul on the highe-t elevation we cios-ed, w'hich is 
fiom fitlceu to eighteen humlied feet above the 
Sea, Neai this point we de-cended into a small 
ra\iue, wheie the soft sandstone had been w'ashed 
away, and the undei lying loelcs weie ex])Osed to view*, 
ileie we found feldspathie poiph}iy and seipentme 
Thence we ciossed other lulls of sandstone and came 
dow*n to the sea-shoie at the vilhme of Rutons:. We 
weie hoping to find a small hdl of giamte that Dr. 
Sclmeidei had disco veied, but w*e Aveie not able to 
identify the places he describes Dr Bleeker, who 
ciussed over to Ema in 1S5G, lemarks that the first 
hdls he ascended weie composed of coral lock, and 
that he came on to it again when he descended tow- 
aid the seashore We did not notice it at this 
time, but, on my fiist excuision to the cocoa plan- 
tation on Ilitu, I toiind a long coial leet* f ull y five 
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Iiundi’ed feet atove the sea. It was a perfect repeti 
tion of the reef I visited in the bay of the Portuguese 
village of DiUi, at tbe nortbem end of Timin’. A 
small place bad been cleared on its crest, and there I 
found several pau’s of tbe bnge valves of tbe Ti'idacM 
gigas^ wbicb appeared from tbeir relative position to 
bave been once partially surrounded by tbe soft coral 
rock, wbicb, having been washed away, allowed the 
valves to fall apart. They were much decayed, but 
bad not lost more tban balf tbeir weight. They had 
evidently never been brought there by men; be- 
cause tbe natives rai’ely or never use them for food. 
There is no need that they should take the trouble 
to gather such enoimious bivalves when they have a 
plenty of sago-palms, and all that it is necessary for 
them to do to obtain an abundance of food is to cut 
down these trees and dig out the pith. If, in foi’mer 
times, they did collect tbe Tndacna for food, they 
never would bave canned these great shells, each 
of wbicb originally weighed a bundi’ed pounds or 
more, a mile back among tbe hills, but would have 
taken out tbe animal and left them on tbe shore. 
Governor Aniens, who bad carefully studied these 
recent reefe, stated to me that be bad found them as 
high up as eight bundi’ed feet above tbe sea, but at 
that elevation they seem to disappear. 

When returning we stopped for some time on the 
bills back of tbe city to enjoy a magnificent view of 
tbe bay and tbe high bills nsing on the opposite side 
Just then tbe broad strati, floatmg in the west, pai’ted, 
and rays of bngbt sunlight, dai’tmg thiough their fis- 
sm-es, lighted up tbe daik water beneath us. Iheie 
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Bugis, but for the last forty or fifty yeai’s the Bugis 
have gone from Macassar directly to those islands 
and traded with the people at their own villages. 
In 1854, Amhoina, Banda, Ternate, and Kay41i, were 
made free ports, bnt this has not materially increased 
the trade at any of those places. 

The period when the trade at Amhoina was most 
fiourishing was when it was last held by the Eng- 
lish, from 1814 to 1816. The port was then free, but, 
when it once more passed mto the hands of the 
Dutch, duties were again demanded, which forced 
the trade into other channels, where it still remains, 
notwithstanding there are now no duties The proper 
remedy has been applied, but applied too late This 
is also the history of the trade at Batavia, where the 
heavy duties have induced the traders of the eastem 
part of the archipelago to sail dii’ectly to the free 
port of Singapore. 

I had been at Amboina a long time before I could 
ascertain where the grave of Rumphius is located, 
and even then I found it only by chance — so rarely 
is this great man spoken of at the present time. 
From the common, back of the fort, a beautifriUy- 
shaded street leads up to the east ; and the stranger, 
while walking in this quiet retreat, has his attention 
drawn to a small, square pillar in a gai*den. A thick 
group of coffee-trees almost embrace it in then* droop 
ing branches, as it trying to protect it fr’om wind 
and rain and the consuming hand of Time. Under 
that plain monument rest the mortal remains of the 
great naturalist. 

The inscription, which explains itself, and shows 
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was not published till 1Y05, twelve years after his 
death, was for a long time the acknowledged stand- 
ard to which all conchological writers referred. His 
most extensive work, however, was the “Hortus 
Amhoinense,” which was only rescued from the 
Dutch archives and published at the late date of 
forty-eight years after his death. It contains the 
names and careful descriptions of the plants of this re- 
gion, their flowering seasons, their habitats, their uses, 
and the modes of caring for those that are cultivated. 
When we consider that, in his time, neither botany 
nor zoology had become a science, and consider, more- 
over, the amount and the accuracy of the information 
he gives us, we agree with his contemporaiies in 
giving him the high but well-merited title of “ the 
Indian PHny/' 



CHAPTER VHL 

BUEU. 

Sept, ’ioth — Steamed down the bay from Am- 
boina, tins time not mtbout a slight feeling of sad- 
ness as I recalled the many happy hours I had passed 
gathering shells on its shores and rambling over its 
high hills, and as I leabzed that it would probably 
never be my piivilege to enjoy those pleasures again. 
Only three months had elapsed since my anival at 
Batavia, but I had passed thiough so many and such 
different scenes, that Amboina appeared to have been 
my home for a year — and so it seems to this day. 

As we came out of the mouth of the bay, we 
changed om* course to the west, and kept so near the 
land, that I had a fine opportunity to leexamme the 
places I had visited during a heavy storm, when the 
sea was rolling into white surf and thundering along 
the shore. 

Off the western end of Ceram be thi’ee islands, 
Bonoa, Erlang, and Manipa Bonoa, the most east- 
erly, IS a hilly island about twelve miles long and 
half as broad. Its population is divided into Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, and each has such a bitter 
hatred against the other, that the Christians at last 
determined to expatriate themselves, and accordmgly, 
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in 1837, migi'ated to BacMan. The clove-gardens in 
Bonoa were thus in danger of heing neglected, and 
the man who was governor of the Moluccas at that 
time therefore sent messengers to induce them to re- 
turn ; hut, when this measui’e proved unavailing, he 
went himself in a war-ship, and brought them hack 

From Amhoina we passed up the strait between 
Elilang and Manipa, which is less than a mile wide, 
and made much narrower by long tongue-shaped reefe 
of coral which project from several points. A fresh 
breeze had sprung up from the south, and, under a 
full head of steam and a good press of canvas, we 
ploughed thi’ough the waves which rolled up against 
the wind. In all these straits the tidal cun’ents are 
very sti’ong, and in many places so swift that a good 
boat cannot make headway against them with oai’s, 
and this makes many of these narrow channels veiy 
dangerous for the native boats. 

That evening the blight fires budt by the fisher- 
men on the shores of Bonoa were seen on our lai- 
board side, and the next morning we were neai' the 
Seven Brothers, a group of islands on the west side 
of Sawai Bay. Here ai’e three dangerous reefs not 
laid down on the charts, a mile or more fr'om the 
shore. As we passed, mountains three or fom' thou- 
sand feet in height were seen standing by the sea near 
the head of the bay. At noon we came to anchor in 
the little harbor of Wahai, which is foimed by cor^ 
reefs that are bare at low tide. Unfortunately, it ^ 
too small for sailing-ships to enter safely, or it wo 
be visited occasionally by those of our whalers w o 
frequent these seas. The whole vdlage consists of a 
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‘'Uiall fort, ;i li<)ii>ii toi the coiunniuhint, who has 
the r.mk ot’ capt iin, a hoU'e lor the clootoi, and a tew 
nali\e hut-' on eitlici hand d'ho only coniiuunitation 
the inhalutant-' of tin-' i-ulati d po-t ha\ewith the 
U't of the \\oild h\ means of coohe-, ^\llo cio-^s 
o\er lioin the In id of Klpaimti Day to the head of 
Saw at Da\, and tlun come along the •'hoie aVII the 
natiM-' in the inteinu ue «.ntiiel\ independent of the 
J)uteh (lowrnnunt, and the co.Lst native", who eaiiy 
the mail are li dde to he robbed or killed at any mo- 
ment while on tluir jouriie} 

M\ hunter at one<’ bt^an eollecting birds, while 1 
"eauhed the "hort." lot slull", and bought what the 
natuc" eh UKetl to h i\e in theii mi'eiable dw'ellino^ 

O 

The mo"t eommoii "hell hue i" an ^lujuuht Its pe- 
eiili u ajieituie, a" its name iniplie", is like that of the 
hum in e u It li\i" on the "olt, muddy llats, wheie 
the nianv -routed mangrove thtive". The laiest and 
mo"t V du ible "lull tound heie, and indeed one ot 
the rare "I living in all these "eas, i" i\n^ 
i (.(.(i/ o'h It 1" "O "eldom fouiul th it a pan is fie- 
quentlv "old heie foi ten guildei", font Me.vieau dol- 
lar". lilv hunter "oon le turned with two huge white 
doves, the Cai puplui<ja ami a very peiteet 

speeimeii ot that famous biul, the PhitijCtivus hijpo- 
Cl. le. Cir.u, e.dled by the ^lalays the i 
mjit/i, i‘i *piinee p.inot,’’ tiom its being the most 
beautil'iil ot all th.it biilhantly-plum iged lamil}’ It is 
a sill ill l/iiel loi a paiiot. The head, neek, and uneler 
paits aic of a blight seailec; the wings a dark, licli 
green, and the b lek ami lump a biiglit lapis-huuli blue\ 
that shaeles oil' into a deepen blue m the tail, whieh 
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is nearly as long as tiie body. These birds generally 
fly in pairs, and as they dart through the eveigreen 
foliage, and you catch a glimpse of their graceful 
forms and brilliant plumage, it seems like the mo- 
mentary recollection of some dream of Paradise. 
Large flocks of red luris, £bs ruhra^ GmL, other g>e* 
cies of pairakeets, and many sorts of doves, heg^uenr 
the surrounding rroods, and several species of kiiig- 
fishers and snipes live by the shore. For three days 
I enjoyed this rare himting. "We then steamed our 
of the little bay of Wahai for the island of Bum, 
While passing Bonoa vre kept near the shore, and 
saw a large white monument which was erected hy 
the Portuguese, and is probably one of the j^drotA^ 
or “pillars of discovery,” placed there byB’Abreu 
when he first reached these long-sought isles. Soon 
we passed Swangi, “ Spirit Island,” a lonely rock near 
Manipa, supposed by these superstitious natives to 
be haunted by some evil spirit. 

Bum, the island to which we were bound, lies a 
few miles west of Manipa. Its area is estimated ac 
about twenty-siz hundred geographical square miles, 
so that it is one-half larger than Bali or Lombok 
Its form is oval, with the greatest axis east and west. 
Its shores, instead of being deeply indented, hke 
those of all the larger islands in that region, are en- 
tire, except on the northwest comer, where they recede 
and form the great bay of Eiayeli. The entranc-e to 
this bay is between two high capes, three or four 
miles apart, so that on the northeast it is quits open 
to the sea. Within these capes the shores become 
low, forming on the southwest a laige mores* , nn 
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tlie bay expands to tlie east and west untd it is 
about seven miles lonsr. In tbe low lands boiderm" 
tbe south side of this bay is tbe Dutch “ bezittmg,” or 
post, also named Kay41b Heie is a small, well-bmlt 
foif, in which ai'e stationed a heutenant and doctor, 
and a company of militia fiom Java or Madura. A 
controleur has chai'ge of the civil department, and the 
governor had kmdly given me a note to him, and he 
and his good lady at once received me kmdly, and, 
as it pioved, I made my home with them and the 
doctor for a long time. The plan the governor pio- 
posed was that we should leave for Temate and blew 
Gmnea in five days after the steamer landed me at 
KayeH Those five days passed, but no steamer ap- 
peai’ed. Again and again I watched by the houi’, 
hoping, almost expecting, to be able to discern smoke 
on the horizon, and soon see the Telegiaph coming 
into the haibor Thus a week passed, then ten days, 
and by this time all, like myself, had come to the 
conviction that some unexpected and unfoihunate 
event must have happened. But what was it^ ISTo 
one could tell Fifteen days of such unceidarnty and 
sohcitude passed, when a huge pi an was seen coming 
m from the sea It bious-ht me a letter from Gov- 
ernoi Ai’iiens, statmg that just as he was on the pomt 
of coming to take me, as pioposed, news came that a 
gieat revolt had biokeu out in Ceiam Immediately 
he accomjiauied the captam of a large man-of-war, 
who^e duty it was to put doivu all insim eetious 
"When they anived off the village, the captain, eon- 
tiaiy to the adwce of all, landed with a small foice, 
hoping to be able to tieat vuth the lebels, but he 
17 
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liad scarcely tonehed the shoie when a party ot‘ 
them in ambush poured a volley into his boat 
wonnding him twice severely, but not fatally. I 
now fonnd myself really bamkhed, for the yacht w.is 
needed too much to come and tahe me away. I 
therefore resigned myself quietly to my fate, and de- 
termined to profit by the oppoitnnity to make a col- 
lection of the beantifiil birds of the island. Mv fii-st 
exGui-sion was to a cliif on the southeast side of the 
bay, near its mouth, which I found was composed of 
metamoi*phic schists, that were very much fissuied by 
joints and seams, and fell apai*t in cubicid block-^. 
Another place I frequently visited was the loiv unv 
pass on the southwest side of the bav. through vhii.li 

* w 

flows out a stream of such size that a laige canoe can 


ascend it tor thiee davs. Alon? the canals in thL 
morass is a thick forest, the high bi.mclies of \vlucli 
meet above, formina: foi a consideiable distance hi and 
covered avenues. Here the kinglishei's delight to 
gather, and, perching on the lower boughs, occasion- 
ally daii; downwai’d, like falling arrows, into rhc 
quiet water. It was most delightful, during the hcai 
of the day, to glide Aong in these cool and ^llady 
canals, which wind to and fro, and in i?uch an eudk-vS 


series of emwes and angles, that no one could ucarv 
of the rich, almost oppiessive, vegetation that enn- 
tiuuallv sun’ounds him. At the mouth ut thi-- siii dl 
rivei aie long shallow banks ot s.md, vhlch aic h. i‘ 
at low tide, and on these are many huge -'•nag- u.d 
lo"s that have come down the stieani'. and gioniakd 
while on their way to the -ea. On thcSc widt h .'i'.-. 
as the ebbing cew-es and the tide lagin-> lo ih-v.. 
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where those birds had begun theii' mornmg feast by 
theii* loud, unceasing screeching and chattering; and, 
attei' stealthily creeping thi’ough dense shi'ubbery for 
hundi’eds of yai’ds, I would suddenly behold one of 
these great trees filled with scores of such brHlijuiflv- 
pliimaged bii'ds, flying about or climbing out to tlie 
ends of the branches, and using then* Mungs to aid in 
poising themselves while they made a dainty break- 
fast on the rich flowers. These ai-e indeed the biids 
that Mooie describes as — 


“ Gay, sparkling loonos, such .is gleam hctiveeu 
Tho oiunson llowers ot the coral-tree 
In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea.” 


Soon after sunset huge bats always came out, in 
pail's, and sailed about on then* leatheiy mngs, search- 
mo; for those trees that chanced to be in fruit. Tho 
■wings of a undo that I shot measured four feet and 
four indies from tip to tip, and the wings of the female, 
which accompanied him, expanded four feet eight 
inches. They are very properly named by the Dutcli, 
“ flying foxes,” and almost seem to be antedUuvian mon- 
sters, which ought to have disap])eaied from the face of 
the earth lous; a^o, like the formhhible Ftcrodnetijh v. 


During the day they hide away in the thick foliage, 
and one afternoon I found one hanging, ah tliey dc 
light to do when they rest or sleep, mtli its he id 
downward, fiom the limb of a tree. Tliey are Miy 
tenacious of life, and will leceive dial go alter charge 
of Luge shot in the he.ul befoie they uLll let go oi 
the limbs with theii* ei coked dawh and allow tJuiii 
selves to fall. Thov .ue -aid to be good t..i hhmI, bni 
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no desue myself to tiy the flavoi of such questiona- 
ble meat A small path, leadmg a mile through the 
forest, brought me out on to a large open field or 
prairie, covered with a coarse grass as high as a man’s 
shoulders. Beyond this was another forest, and 
there I was infonned was a settlement of two or 
three houses, the farthest place inland inhabited by 
any of the coast people or common Malays. Beyond 
that point there is not the slightest footpath. AH 
the hills and high mountains, which I could see tow- 
ard the interior of the island, are covered with one 
dense, unbroken forest, and only on some of the lower 
hills, bordeiing the bay, ai‘e there open areas of 
glass "What a nice thing it would be to live out 
there for a week m the midst of that forest * My 
mind was made up to do it I letumed and ex- 
plained my plan to the controleui\ and the next day 
AYe set ofl:* to hue one of the distant huts. The fai’- 
thest one fiom Kayelr, and exactly the one I wanted, 
chanced to be unoccupied, for the native who owned 
ir had found the place so lonely that he had deserted 
it and taken up his abode m the Aallage. The rent 
for a week was agreed to without much parleying 
The owner foilher agreed to send his son to bimg 
Avater and keep house whde I and my hunter were 
away, and to be generally useftd, which he intei- 
pieted to mean that he would only do what he could 
not avoid Another man was engaged as cook, and 
my domestic aiTangements were complete, for I pm- 
posed not only to live m a native house, but to con- 
foiTU entirely to the Malay cuisine Our cookmg- 
app.uatus consisted of a couple of shalloAV kettles 
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and a small fiying-pan; and the little teapot that ac- 
companied me on my Amhoina excm’sions was not 
left behincL 

October — ^This morning we came ont to oui' 

forest home. Our house is about eight feet wide, 
twelve feet long, and perched npon large posts fom* 
feet from the gi'ound. It is divided by a transverse 
partition into a fr’ont room or parlor, and a back 
room or kitchen. In one corner of the latter is a 
sqnare fr’amework filled with ashes, in which are in- 
serted three long stones, whose tops slightly incline 
toward each other. These aan to snppoid; the ket 
ties, for no Malay has ever conceived of a machine 
for cooking so complicated as a crane. As to a chim- 
ney, there is none whatever, but the smoke is allowed 
to escape under the eaves or through a hole in the 
side of the house that also serves for a window. The 
fr'ame of the house is made from small trees. For a 
flooiing, broad sheets of bark are used. The walls 
are made of gaha-gaba, the diy midiibs of lai-ge palm- 
leaves, and the roof is of atop. The front door is io 
one of the gable ends, and is reached by a lickefcy 
ladder of two roxmds. This pai't is transfomed into 
a rude piazza by a shed-roof, beneath which we have 
made a seat and a kind of table for the himter to use 
in skinnmg bii’ds. 

My daily routine here is the same as before — 
hunting every morning and evening, with a native 
to carry my ammunition and to pick up the birds 
a very difficult task whenever we are in the thick 
jungle or among the tall grass. iSI^ear our house i^s 
the stony bed of a tonent, which is now peifcctl^f 
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diy. It is the only cleai’ed way there is tlu’ough the 
dense forest aiornid us, and I avail myself of it to 
travel up towai’d the mountains and down towai-d 
the sea. Indeed, I feel proud of our gi’and highway. 
True, it IS not paved ivith blocks all carefully cut 
down to one precise model, and so exactly uniform 
as to be absolutely painful to the eye, but Natm’e 
herself has paved it m her own inimitable way — ^no- 
tice how all the stones have been rounded by the 
boiling toiient which pom's down here from the 
mountains dm mg the rainy season. ’Some aie al- 
most perfect ellipsoides or spheres, but most are disk- 
shaped, for they are made fr’om thm fragments of 
slate that had sharp corners when they broke away 
from thefr paient mountam. To prevent a dull uni- 
formity of color, she has scattered here and there 
lormded bouldei-s of opaque milk-white quai*tz, frag- 
ments, undoubtedly, from beds of that rock which, at 
this place at least, aie intersfratified with the slate 
Here and there are deeper places, where the troubled 
stream was accustomed to rest before it went on 
again in a foaming torrent to empty its sparkling 
waters into the wide sea, the ongmal somce of all 
streams. By this way I visit my nearest neighbors 
and procure chickens, which om* cook i oasts on sticks 
over the fiie, after havmg cai'efully rubbed them with 
salt and a bbeial allowance of red peppei’, the two 
univpisal condiments among the Malays For ages 
all the salt these people have had has been brought 
froiq Java The red pepper thiaves well every- 
where without the slightest caie, and it is almost al- 
ways foimd growing near every hut A laige bush 
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of it at one corner of onr Konse is now filled witli 
fruit of all sizes j some small and gi'een, and some 
fully grown and stowing it is ali’eady ripe ty its 
brigtt-pink color. In tHs condition tlie Malaya 
gather and diy it, and always cany a good supply 
wherever they go. Its Malay name is Icyinboh^ hut 
the one more generally used is the Javanese name 
chahe. Besides chickens, we have paddy, that is, rice 
in the husk. A lai’ge elliptical hole is made in a log 
for a mortar, a small quantity of paddy is then poiued 
in and pounded vrith a stick five or six feet long, and 
as large round as a man’s aim. This is raised verii- 
caUy, and, when the hole is neaily even full, a native 
will usually pound off all the husks without scatter- 
ing more than a few gi’ains on the gi*ound ; but, if a 
foreigner attempts it, he will be smyiised to see how 
the rice wlQ fly off iu all dii'ections at every blow. 
When the husks are pounded oft’ they aie separated 
from the kernels by being tossed up from a shallow 
basket and cairied away by the wind, as oui- faimem 
used to winnow gi’ain. This is the only mode of pie- 
paring rice practised by the Malays, and the process 
is the same in eveiy pai-t of the archipelago. Fioiii 
one comer of oui* piazza hangs a laige hunch of gieen 
bananas to ripen in the sunshine. I ftnd it veiy 
agreeable to pluck oft’ a nice lipe one myself when i 
come in weaiy and thii’bty fr’om a long hunt. Fiom 
the other corner hangs a cluster of cocoa-nut» filled 
with clear, cool, lefreshing water. 

iSTot far fiom us is, a hut inluibited hy tno na- 
tives, who ai-e engaged in cultivating tobacco. Tiieii 
Iwhtujs^ or gai'dens, me mciely places, ot an acic oi 
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less, wliere tlio tliick forest lias been partially de- 
stioyed by fire, and tbe seed is sown in tbe regu- 
lar spaces between tbe stumps As soon as the 
leaves aie fully giwvn tbey ai‘e plucked ofl?’, and tbe 
petiole imd a part of tbe midilb are cut away. Eacb 
leaf IS tbeu cut transversely into strips about a six- 
leeutb of an mcb ivide, and these aie dined in tbe 
sim until a mass of them looks like a buncb of 
oakum It is tbeu ready for use, and at once cai‘- 
ried to market Tbis cosmopolite, Nicotiania tabacum, 
is a native of om' oivn countiy. Las Casas says 
that tbe Spaniaids on Columbus’s fii’st voyage saw 
tbe natives in Cuba smokmg it in tubes called to- 
hacos^ beuce its name Mi* Crawfui-d states that, ac- 
coidmg to a Javanese cbiomcle, it was inti’oduced 
into Java in tbe yeai* 1601, mnety yeai*s after tbe 
conquest of Malacca by tbe Portuguese, wbo weie 
probably tbe fiist Eui’opeans that fuimsbed it to tbe 
Javanese, as tbe Dutch bad not yet foimed an estab- 
bsbment on tbe island. It is now cultivated m 
every pai’t of tbe aicbipelago Tbe fact that this 
naicotic was ongmally found only in America leads 
us to infer, without laising tbe questions whether our 
continent received her aboriginal population from 
some other pai-t of tbe globe, or whether tbey weie 
cieated here, that tbeie never has been any extensive 
mi oration of oui* Indians or red-men to tbe islands 

O 

m tbe Pacific, or to any distant part of tbe world; 
foi if tbey bad colonized any area, in that place at 
least, its use would undoubtedly contmue to ex- 
ist at tbe present day, since it is piobable that 
tbey would never have thought of going to a new 
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land without taking with them this plant, which 
they valued more even than food, and which they 
had "been accustomed to cultivate. If, after estab- 
lishing themselves in their new colony, they had been 
overpowered and completely destroyed by some more 
poweiful tiibe, theft conquerors would probably have 
become addicted to the same habit as readily as the 
people of every clime and every stage of civilization 
do now, and thus the practice would have been per- 
petuated, though the people who introduced it per- 
ished ages ago, and all the idols, and temples, and 
foi-tifications they might have made, have long since 
ciTimbled into dust. This inference is greatly 
strengthened, if we consider the past and present 
geographical distribution of maize, or Indian com, 
which is also a native of our continent only, and, 
like tobacco, is now raised in eveiy part of the ar- 
chipelago. Unlike lice, this plant thiives on hill- 
sides and elevated lands, and can therefore be raised 
on all the larger islands m these seas, where there 
are few level areas that can be readily inundated for 
the cultivation of rice. It was also probably intro- 
duced by the Portuguese, for Juan Graetano, a Span- 
ish pilot, who visited Mindanao in 1642, twenty-one 
years after the discoveiy of the Philippines by Ma- 
gellan, states* that “in a certain part of that island 
ruled by the Moors” (Arabs), “there are some small 
artillery, and hogs, deer, buffaloes, and other animals 
of the chase, with Castilian” (or common) “fowls, 
rice, palms, and cocoa-nuts. There is no maize in that 

* Vide Eamusio, vol i , p 876, in Orawfard’s “Dictionary of the 
India Islands” 
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ljut tor bicad they use lice iiud a baik which 
tlicy call ‘'Agu, tiom whicli aho they extmcfc oil m 
like maunci ab they do tVoiii palms ” 

As mai/o IS not dilhcult to bo transported on 
account of its bulk or liability to any injiuy, and 
foinied the chief aiticle of food among most of oui* 
Tcd-meii, it would be the vciy pi o vision they would 
fake u ith them on their migrations ; and as the pai*t 
eaten is the fiuit, tlieyuould liave plcut}’’ of seed, 
and would know fiom their picvioiis experience pre- 
cisely how to cultivate it 

One part of the siiriouiiding forest is a giove of 
jati, 01 teak-tiec^, lufoiia (/randts, Lmn. Those 
touiid lieie aic only a toot oi fitteen inches in diam- 
eter and toity tect high, a size they attam m Java in 
twenty-five or thiity )eal•^, wheie they do not reach 
then lull giowth in less than a century The na- 
tive name jali is a woid of Javanese oiigin, agnify- 
ing tiue, 01 genuine, and ivas piobably appbed to 
the-e tiecb on account of the w'ell-kiioivn dimibility 
of the wood they yield Now, near the end of the 
diy monsoon, they have lost neaily all them fohage; 
foi, though it 13 sometimes asserted that in the trop- 
ics the leaves fall impel ceptibly one by one, that is 
not tine, in this region, wheie there ai'e well-defined 
wet and diy seasons The teak also thrives m a few 
places on the contment, and is found m the central 
and eastern provinces of Java, in Madm-a, Bah, and 
jiiUticulaily m Simibawa, w^heie the wood is consid- 
ered better than that of Java, but it is said to be im- 
knoivn in Sumatia, Borneo, and in the peninsida of 
Malacca. It exists m some places m Celebes, but 
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tlie natives assert tliat tlie seed was bioiiglit tlieie 
from Java by one of the sovereigns of Tanote. It b 
therefore uncertain whether the teak is a native of 
this island. In the early morning, and again soon 
after sunset, flocks of large green parrots, Tanijf 
naihiis macrorijiiclius^ Wagh, come to these frees 
to feed on the frait which is now ripe. They aie 50 
waiy that it is exti-emely difficidt to get near them, 
especially as the large dry leaves of this tree co\ ei 
the ground and continually crack and rustle beneath 
one’s feet To see these magnificent biids flying 
back and forth in the highest glee, whUe they le- 
main unconscious of dancrei*. is a mand siiiht, and it 
seems little less than absolute wickednesi> to hhoot 
one, even when it is to be made the subject, not of 
idle gazing, but of cai*eftil study, and it recpiiics '^till 
gi eater lesolution to put an end to one’s admiiation 
and pull the fatal trigger. When one of these bh(b 
has been Avounded, its mate, and sometime^ the wliolo 
flock, hearing its cries, at once comes back, as if Imp- 
ing to lelieve its misery. 

In many places in this vicinity the tall cauaii 
tiee is seen laising its high ciest, and theio flocks ot 
cieam-coloied doves, CarpopJuuja hutuo^id, gathci 
to feed on its fruit. Theii* loud, continuous cooing 
leads the hunter a long ivay thiougli tlie jungle 
Aanong the limbs of the loiver tiees aie ."cui tJi* 
long-tailed doves, Carpopluuja pti'cindatn On th- 
baukb of the dry brook, near oiu Imusc, me bnin In ^ 
of bamboos, thiough which flit llycatchu-, 
ULUphUv, ,ind tlie Ijeautiful J[oiiai(hii ioioatii, ^ 
deuder hud about as laigo a-? a mmtin, <6 a bin* 
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al)(>\o, and a puic, alnio-^t ''ilvciy white beneath, ex- 
cept on the tliioat, ^\hleh eo\eiecl ■with scale-like 
tcMthei-!, of a neh nietallic blue-black So far as is 
known, thit> lieautiful bud only found on this 
i-'land In the budies and hliiubbery is constantly 
heaid the ehoeifid note' of a Inid, the Tiohidorynclius 
Itoifriu lists', '-oiuewhat laigcr than our lobiii. By 
day I c‘njO}ed tin-, llobin-on CiUboe life Ncry much, 
but the nio-(putoos pio\cd biicli a toimcut by night 
that we could ^caicely ^lcep A gicat smouldeiiug 
liio wa>5 made under oui hut, but its only effect was 
to incie.Lse our iniseiy, and make the mosepntoes 
moie Idoodthiisty We weie hcfpiently distui’bed 
ako by sevcial yellow dogs, which came to ciunch 
what chicken bones the cook had thiown away, and 
to up=:ct cvciy thing aiound the house that wms not 
aheady in a state of stable ecpiilibiinm. Atterward, 
when all WiUs still, occasionally a hea\y ciasli sighed 
thiough the deep ivooiB, cau-^cd by the falling of 
some old tiee, whose loots had been slowly cou- 
'=5unicd by the flies that pievml in the neighborhood 
duiing the diy season 

At the end of a week my hunter had jireserved 
the skins of sixtj^-thice beautiful buds, including 
specimens of slx species that I had not secm’ed 
befoie We uois letmned to Kay^li, and though 
theie weie only eight white persons in the whole 
place, I could ueveitheless feel that I was letm’iung 
to civilization, and that I could speak some other 
language than Malay 

The village of Kayeli is really composed of eleven 
separate jiarts, or lampongs, all situated on a low, 
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marsliy place, a couple of liundi’ed yai’ds back from 
tbe sand-beaeb. They are separated from eacb other 
by a little stream, or Icali^ and each has its ovm 
rajah, and formerly had its own little sqnare mosque, 
for all these eleven tribes am Mohammedans, and 
keep separate from each other, because they lived in 
different parts of the island when the Dutch aiiived. 
In the centre of this village is a large, square lawn, 
formed by the fort, the residence of a controleiir, and 
a few other houses. Back of the lawn is the Cduis- 
tian kampong; for in every village where there ai-e 
Mohammedans and Chiistians, each has a separate 
part to itself Occasionally, instead of a healthful 
spirit of livalry, a more bitter hostility spiings up 
than existed between the Jews and the Samaiitans, 
and finally the weaker party is obliged to migiate, 
as in the case mentioned in regard to the inhabitants 
of Bonoa. 

From Valenfcyn we learn that, according to native 
accounts, as early as a. d. 1511, ten years before tire 
arrival of the Poiiuguese, the Sultan of Ternate scut 
out expeditions which subjected all the tribes of this 
island In 1652 a ti-eaty was made between tire 
sultan and the Dutch, that all the clove-ti’ees on the 
island should be uprooted The natives opposed this 
measure to the best of theii' ability, but after a resist- 
ance which lasted five yeai-s, they were completely 
subjected, all their clove-frees were destroyed, nul 
they were obliged to remove to Kayeli Bay, and live 
under the range of the Dutch cannon. Since that 
time (1657), the clove-hee ha^ never been lutioducM 
ao’arn. Previous to the expedition of the Suit in oi 
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'rt'inatf in lall, tlu* of the i-'lninl \\erc 

tKeiijiU'd In lilt' .Mnhn n lu) liad nlieady Milyected 
tlu* I'.iilii-t mil dtitaiit'^ of the i-laiul of n hich we 
h.ue any know liMii,u* Ihmu'^ my stay at Iva^eli I 
h nv d of tlu'in, (iunuali tliey aie alwa^-i shy 

almut i nil i nu,' the \ dl i-ae Like t)ie Alima of Ceram, 
the) rt-imiile the Mala\s m stature and geneial ap- 
jH'uaiui* Inn an* di-'tmaui-hed fiom tlum by their 
darker lolor, and by theii haii, wh’uli is fn//ly, not 
lank like that of the Mala) ^ and not wool! v, like 
that of the rapnaii- A" in Ci*iam, many of them 
sutVi r from tliat uii'i'^ditly di-'ea-'C, itlhyosj-., In which 
the •'km Ineoiiu-' di\* and <*omes olf m seaU*" Their 
hon^i ■' are (bMiilad as the nio^t mi-eiable hoi els, 
eoii-i-iini' of little mole than a loof of j)almlea\es 
ristituf on four i>oli with a kind of jdatloim a toot 
or t\M> above the gionnd, wlu-ie they sit and sleep 
T’liey are all fue, and shm-iy is wholl> nnknowm. 
!Mr T .1 i\hller, who w.Ls toimeily lesideiit heie, took 
much jiaiiis to yatlui .ill the lufoimation po:?sible in 
Htrard to tlum lie states that they ha\o divided 
the i"'laud into /'I /inns oi tiibe^, t*aeh of w hicli has 
athuf. Ill-toad of h\mir togetlier in village-, like 
the Mala\s, they ate seatteied ovei then whole teiii- 
toi\. iSe\eial of the-e duets eontmue to aekuowl- 
edge one of tlie 3Ioliammedan lajah*, oi, as they arc 
u iMied i)y the Duteh, “legent-^,” in the village of 
Kayeh, as then superior. Foi merly, e.ieh w’as obliged 
to bLud one young girl to its legout for a bride 
eveiy yoai, but the Dutch have long since lelieved 
tliem fiom sueh au unwelcome exaction In formei 
times al-o they wmie compelled to p.iy their legeut a 
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ccrtaiii paii: of tliGir lico and sago, and provide men to 
row Ms pran or to cany Ms cliaii-, if lie proceeded Uv 
land, bnt ttey Lave been freed from tliis oueious 
service, and the Malays wlio live in tLe village ivitli 
' tLe rajali are obliged to peiibim sucli offices for 
Mm. In regard to maniage, each man bnys Ms -wife, 
ber piice, according to tLeir laws, depending on tlio 
rank of ber father, as in Ceram, but a man is not, 
however, required to cut off a human head before he 
can be allowed to many, as is the custom in tlmt 
island. Instead, therefore, of being heice bead-hunt- 
ers, as tbe Alfai*a of Ceram, they m’e mild and in- 
offensive. They believe, according to Mr. Miller, in 
one Supreme Being, who made eveiy thing, and is 
tbe source of all good and all evil. They bobe\ o in 
evil spfrits. Prayer leads to prosperity; the negli- 
gence of this duty to adversity TM’ough the lu\ e 
that tMs Supreme Being bad for man, whom lie Inn I 
created. He sent him a teacher, Habiata, who lued 
amonsf tbe mountains He Grave the will ot Iih 

O O 

Master in seven commandments, namely 1 Thou 
shalt not kill nor wound 2. Thou sludt not -^tcal. 

3. Thou shalt not commit adultciy. 4. Thou sh.iit 
not set thyself against thy ftnna. 5. A man ^luill imt 
set himself up against the chief of hi^ tribe <*• Ihe 
chief shall not set himself up against him that i-^ ovti' 
his or other tribes. 7. The chief over moic than on<' 
tribe shall not set himself up against him \vh<* h 
placed over all the tribes. Hul)iata abo tamriit di.u. 
though the body pel i-hc'', tho-oiil diall "till coutuiu' 
to cxbt They who have kej)t the fuugdn- 
maudiueiitb — foi all the act" ot men au luool'd h- 
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tin-' Su|iU UK* 1)1111*4 — -'ll ill (l\\ cU fill llliDNo tliccloiuk 

III 11 till* ( )niiii"i’u-iit (')iu* Till*}' mIio liiivc (lone 
wiokiilh •'liall ii(*\i*r li-i* to tlic* aliodt* of the happy 
iior reui.mi on until, hut i oiitiniially, in -olitiidc and 
Miiro\\ wander dmut on the eloiid-', loii'^unj^ in vain 
to join their hrothei- who are aho\ c or beneath them. 
Xabi'ita al-o in-’litiitid eireiinu*i''ion, which w'lis pei- 
fornu d on both *-1x1-. win 11 lhe\ attained the ai^e of 
( mht or ten x**U' bioin the introduction of thi^ 
riti we ina} inf i th it thi'> Xabiata wiU'. a ^lohaninie- 
dm ti U’ln 1, jiiob dd} an Aiab,who liad found his 
w ly to tliH riLUon on a d.iiane-'e or Malay juaii, 
that hid lunie to ]iuii liii"!* elo\ e>i h'lnally, accoiding 
to tlnu lioiud, .Xaliiat i ni nh* iiieii of birth hi^ div 
iijih" and teadiei-', and ii'-ci nded to the abode of the 
•'ood from win nee he i inie 

O 

(bn* d ly. w hill* at Kiueli, I h n i\cd a ino-'t polite 
iniitation to aitiiid a fi'i-'t at one of the i.ijahX 
hiiiW' T'he iKi. I'-ion wa^ the "IniNing of a young 
thildilnad. An Arab pne-'t began the iite by le- 
jii iiin‘4 a jiraxcr in a monotonous iia^al chant, ti\e 
oilnrs joining in troni time to time by w'ay of a 
choru-. After the long prayei wab ended, a seiiant 
brought in the child, and anothei senaut followed 
carrying a large jdate paitly filled with watei, in 
which were two p.uts of the blossom ot a cocoa-nnt- 
palm, a la/or, and a p.ui of sheai'- The child wms 
first earned to the chiit piicst, who dipped liih fingeis 
in the watei, placed them on the child’s head, and 
then cut off a lock of hair wnth the laige sheai^ The 
lock of hair wuis then caiefully thiow'ii into the WMter 
alou" with a guilder We all did the same Tea 

O O 

18 
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and small cakes made of rice were tken served, and 
“ tke feast ” was ended. Tke cliild was one yeai' old; 
wken it becomes eight or nine it will have to submit 
to that abominable custom prevailing among both 
sexes of all ranks of Mohammedans, filincf the teetli. 
This, I was informed, was done with a flat stone, or a 
fragment of slate, and sometimes even mth a piece 
of bamboo. The object is to make the teeth short, 
and the fi'ont ones concave on the outer side, so as 
to hold the black dye. The ChiTstians never file 
theii’s, and the Mohammedans always ridicule the 
teeth of such natives by calling them “ dogs’ teeth,” 
because they are “ so white and so long.” 

At another time I received an invitation to attend 
a wedding-feast, but, when I reached the house, it 
proved to be a feast that the married couple give to 
theii* friends a few days after the wedding. As on 
all such festive occasions, the house and veranda were 
brilliantly lighted, and on either side fi’om the house 
out to the street were a number of posts made of tho 
large soft trunks of bananas. On them tops Lugo 
lumps of gum were burned. Bet^veen them wcic 
arches made of young leaves of the cocoa-uut palm, 
arranged as I had previously seen in ISTusahuit dhe 
biide (who, of course, is to be spoken of first), to 
our surprise, did not prove to be a young and bloom 
ing lass, but ah-eady in middle life, yet a suitable 
helpmeet at least for the biidegioom, who was an 
Arab, and had maiiied this, his second ivife, alneo ho 
came to Bum, only four months ago The tot mi r 
Avife he had sent back to her parents, much .against 
her Avishes When a wife desiioo to leave her hu-'- 
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feasted, and the father of the hridegroom also re- 
ceived and entertained his friends in like manner 
At length came an invitation to attend the final, of 
this long ceremoniaL We first valked to the house 
of the hridegroom. Large Chinese lantenis hrH- 
liantly lighted the veranda and the adjoining nairov* 
lane, vrhich was thronged with men and boys, AVe 
then visited the house where the biide was wait- 
ing to receive her lord. The piazza opened into a 
large room, and on one side of it was a smaller oue, 
closed by a red curtain instead of a door. 2s o one 
but the lady-guests were allowed to enter wheie the 
bride was sittincr. The larger room contained munv 
small tables loaded with delicacies, mostly of Chincac 
manufacture, Not to be unsocial, we sat domi and 
sipped a cup of boiling tea, and obseived the assem- 
bled guests while all were waiting for the coming ut 
the biidegroom as in good Sciiptui’e times. In rite 
opposite comer was a table siUTOimded with ALiliy 
ladies. It also was coveied %vith sweetmeats, hut 
room was soon made for the more necessaiy' siii'Ijoa; 
a liberal quid of lune, pepper-leaves, and bt tel nut 
was taken by each one, and, to complete the (li-gti'-r- 
ing sight, an uin-shaped spittoon, an inseparable 
companion of the siii-box, was pioduced, and liamh d 
round from one to another the occasion demand'd. 

A shrill piping was now heard down the stKct. u'd 
eveiy one inshed out on the vcianda to -et* tie' ap 
proathing procession. Fiist came bo} u ith \va.\ * at 
dies, and near them orheis caii} ing tht pri.--! at - th 

thebiide and the biidtgioom hail it'ct i\cd, li'tu a 

the hridegioom him-elf, >iippoit<d In' hi-t tin ad ,.a 
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sui’ioiiuded by caudles arranged at different heights 
on ludo triangular frames lie was di'essed in a 
IMalay buit of light red, and ivore a gilded chain. I 
liad been told that, wlion he should attempt to enter 
the loom ^vhole the bade sat waiting, the women 
would gather and pei ■,istently dispute his right to 
pioceed, and heie, in the distant East, I thought to 
my&olf, I shall see an illustration of the maxim, 
“None Init the bravo deserve the fail*,” On the con- 
tiary, so fai fiom maiiifobtmg any disposition to op- 
jiO'C him and pioloug the ceiemony, they only made 
way for him to enter the biidal-chamber as qmcMy 
.13 possible As my ff lend and I ireie the only white 
pel sons piescut, we weie allowed the especial favor 
of enteiuic: also. On one side of the room was a 
small table covered ivith a led cloth, and on this were 
tivo sricrantic led wa.v-candles Behind the table sat 
the biide, aii.iyed in a sc.arlet chess, mth a white 
opaque veil couce.aliug her face, and fastened to her 
hau* As the bridegi oom appi oached, she slowly rose. 
Placing his hands vath the palms together, he bowed 
three times m the s.ame manner as the Chinese ad- 
chess the images m theh temples She ietui*ned the 
salutation by .ilso bowmg thi’ee times, but without 
laismsr hei hands Now came the excitino; moment. 
She lemained standmg while he stepped fonvardand 
commenced pulhng out the pins that held fast the 
opaque ved which hid her beauty fiom his longing 
eyes. Not bemg vei*y skilfnl m this operation, a 
couple of the maids-in-waitmg assisted him, and, by 
desriees, was revealed a face that was at least one 
shade daiher than most of the laches near her, and I 
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Hould but tbint, if that really was the &st time 
her husband had ever seen her, he must feel not a 
little disappointed However, his countenance re- 
mained unchanged, whether such a saddening reflec- 
tion crossed his mind or one of delightful surprise. He 
then passed round the table to the side of his bash- 
ful bride, and both sat down together and were 
stupidly gazed at. In the opposite end of the room 
was the bndal-bed. The four posts rose above the 
bed nearly to the ceiling, and supported a mosquito 
eurtain which was bespangled with many little pieces 
of tinsel and paper fl.owers. Both the bride and 
bridegi’oom were Mohammedans, and this maiiiage 
was nominally according to the Mohammedan usage, 
but it should perhaps be more properly regarded, hke 
most of the Malay customs at the present day, as 
combining parts of the rite in China and Ai’abia with 
that which existed among these nations while they 
observed the Hindu religion, or contmued to remain 
in heathenism. The boys usually many for the fii’st 
time when about sixteen, and the girls at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, though I was once shown a 
child of nine years that was already a wife, and 
mothers eleven or twelve years old ai’e occasionally 
seen. The great obstacle to marnage m all civilized 
lands — ^the difficulty of supporting a family — is un- 
known here. Childi'en, instead of bemg a source of 
expense, ai’e a source of income Until fom* or five 
years old, the boys do not usually weai’ any clothing 
Them food costs veiy little, and all the education 
they receive still less, or nothing at all. The average 
number of persons in one family m Java, where it is 
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jKrlinp'> l-Jry, it' not largn, tli.-xn e]‘'0\vlioie, is csti* 
matid at only four or lour ami a half The fact that 
ihiMicn hclj) ‘'Upj)oit their parents sccuics for them 
-im’li alttiuioii that they aie no\er entiicly neglected, 
rith gamy allow ul here .!> m other ^Mohammedan 
l.md-, hut only the wealtlfur natnes and the pnnees 
are mnltv of ir 'flu* facilitv with which mauui<4es 
in* m.ide, ami ilu'iKi,'. ohtaimd, h one eau-'C why it 
m not more l:< neial In re-gaid to the e\il ellcctb of 
pol\uMmv, and tlie idi,'L-> of tln\ people m ies])oct to 
the ••uitd rite of niariiaoe, Sii Stamfoid Kank“J, who 
w L'l (io\i inoi (fern 1 d <»f J*i\a, most tnitlifully rc- 
mark> “Of the i ui-i-> wlmh ha\e tended to lower 
the ehirutii of the A''iaiu-> m lonijiamon with 
Ihirojn 111', mme h n had a inoie decided inllueiicc 
til in jiol.oiiin 'I'o all tho*-e nohle and geiieious 
tuliiea--, dl ill u ilelu'u \ oi utimeiit, that lomantic 
ind jioi’ud spiut, whuh \iituous lo\e in''j)iies m 
the hi( i't of a Ihiiojii an, the .ra\ an is a *itiangei ; 
md in tlu toniuiunu itiou hetween the ^-exe-, ho *-eeks 
only ion\inumi* and little nioie thin a giatilication 
of in ajtpaite Dut the e\il does not stop heie: 
iduc'tion Is m-irhcted, and laniily attatlmients aio 
wtakemd A Ja\anchicf has heen known to ha\o 
sixty ‘uknowledged ehildien, and it too otteii happens 
that in such cases sons ha\ ing heen neglected in then* 
infamy heconie dissipated, idle, ami woithless, and 
spnng u[) like lank glass and oveiiun the countiy ” 
In the little \illagc of Ivayeli theie w'eie only 
tliice Cliiiiaiiieii, but one of them was lui 0])mm-seH- 
er, lie w. Is agent toi aiiothei Chinaman at Amboi- 
iia, who had bought the pinilege of selling it fiom 
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the Dutch Government, who “ farm out ” or gi'ant 
this piivUege in every district to the highest bidder 
From this article alone, the government obtains in 
this way an income of four or five million dollars. 
Opium, as is well hnown, is the inspissated juice ob- 
tained from the capsule of the white poppy, Palmer 
sorrmiferwn. Its Malay name is a^yim, which, com- 
ing from the Arabic afyun^ shows at once by whom 
it was introduced into the archipelago ; the same 
people, as Mr. Crawford remarks, who made them 
acquainted with ardent spiiits, and at the same time 
gave them a religion forbidding both. It is impoited 
from India, and the poppy is not cultivated in any 
part of the archipelago, Barbosa mentions it in n 
list of articles brought from Arabia to Calicut in 
Malabar, and m his time its price was about one-tlui’d 
what it is now. The man who sells it is obliged to 
keep a daily account of the quantity he disposes of, 
and this account is open to the inspection of th( 
government officers at all times. So large is the sun 
demanded by the government for this farming privi' 
lege, and so great are the profits obtained by the 
Chinese, who are the people that carry on most of 
this nefarious traffic, that the price the Malays are 
obliged to pay for this luxury limits its consumption 
very considerably. When imported, it is usually in 
balls five or six inches in diameter. It is then soft 
and of a reddish-brown color, but becomes blacker 
and harder the longer it is kept. It is slightly clas- 
tic, and has a waxy lustre, a strong, unpleasant odoi, 
and to the taste is bitter, nauseous, and peisistent. 
To prepare it for smoking, it is boiled clown to the 
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consistency of tliick tar. 'Wliile it is "boilmg, tobac- 
co and sui aie sonietmies added. A lamp is tben 
lighted, and a small quantity is taken np on a piece 
of wiie as lai’ge as a knitting-needle This is held in 
the dame of the lamp until it melts and swells np as 
a piece of spruce-gum would do under similar cu- 
cumstances. Dm mg this process it is fiequently 
taken out of the flame and i oiled between the thumb 
and foiefingei. It is then placed m a small hole in 
the laige bowl of the pipe, and the ware being with- 
di'aum, a hole is left for inhalmg the air. The bowl 
of the pipe IS now placed agamst the lamp and the 
smoke inhided with two or three Ions; breaths, which 
caiiy the fames down deep into the lungs. By this 
time the small quantity of opium m the bowl of the 
pipe is consumed. It is then filled as before, and 
this process is repeated untd the eyelids become 
heavy and an iiiesistible desue to sleep possesses the 
whole body. Its immediate eflect is to produce a 
passive, dreamy state This is followed by a loss of 
appetite, severe constipation, and kmdi'ed ills. "When 
a man has once contracted the habit of usinsr it, it is 
impossible to refoim. Greater and greater doses are 
lequned to produce the desued lethai'gic eflect. The 
evil results of this vice are well shown m the aceom- 
panymg photograph of a Malay, where the victim, 
although only in middle life, has ab'eady become so 
emaciated that he is little more than a livinsf skele- 
ton. The rude platform of planks covered with a 
straw mat, on which he is sitting, is his bed, whde 
stupified with his favorite drug A pipe, of the cus- 
tomary form, IS seen m his right hand. Bemg too 
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poor to OWE a lamp, He Has instead a small fii’e of 
cHai’coal raised on tHe top of an nin-sHaped vessel 
of eartHen-ware. By His side are seen vessels for 
making tea, and Hy copious di-augHts of tHat stimnlaut 
He will try to revive His dead limHs Hy andHy, wHen 
He awakes &om His contemplated deHaucH, and finds 
His wHole energy gone, and, as it were. His veiy life 
on tHe point of leaving tHe Hody. 

My next excni'sion, after a week in tHe woods, 
was witH tHe commandant of tHe foit to a HisrH Hlutf 

O 

on tHe eastern side of tHe entrance of tHe Hay of 
Kayeli. THe fires wHicH rage Here year after year 
desti'oy mncH of tHe tHick forest, and a tall, coarse 
gTass takes its place. In tHese pranies giow 
many hayu^uti, or wHitewood-ti'ees, so called fioni 
tHeii’ Hark, wHicH makes tHem resemble our wHito 
bii’cHes. THeii’ brancHes ai-e veiy scatterHig, and 
bear long, nan’ow leaves, somewHat like tHose of our 
willow, wHicH are gathered about this time of year, 
for the sake of tHen “ od.” It is obtained in the 
following manner: the leaves are plucked otf l^y 
Hand and placed in baskets ivHicH are earned to 
sheds, where they aie emptied into lai’ge kettlc', 
that are paifly filled vutH water, and carefully closed. 
Fiom the centre of the cover of the kettle li-c^a 
wooden tube, to which is joined anotiiei ot clotli, 
that is coded up in a ban el containing cold uatcK 
A fire being made beneath the kettle, the sulatdc 
“oil” is canned over and conden>ed in the tidic 
About eight thomand bottles of this aitiele iire m m 
ufactmed heie eveiy yeai. Indeed, it fuini') ahii''-^ 
the only expoit tiom this laigc i-’laiul. ihe pzit-c 
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Lore i> ilxnit a i^uiKUt per battle It is ‘'Oiit to Java 
ami otlu r p.u (»t tlu* aiohipclago, and i-^ u>cd as a 
•'mlonlic Tlu* tno, M<I<thu<a <<i)tpuii, ii al-'O found 
in Amlioina, CViani, Colcbi*', and Sumatra, but tlie 
bt.-'t oil (.omo'* liom ilu'' mland 

Alter we h ul w indeicd o\er a number of lidK, 
we i.uiu' down into a ba^ln, in the bottom of 
wliuli W.I-- a little lake, wlieie we lound a Hock of 
brown diKk' The boidem of the lake, howevei, 
w<ie ■'O in imh_\ that I louhl m-t no I’aii -^liot at thi-^ 
lare i^mine In a •'inall lake ne ii l>y I had the piivi- 
hi^e of 'V iinr a pill of tho-e biMuliinl buds, the 
.!///> jd/uh, or '* pi ime dm k.” Aioiind the bordeis 
ot the kike w iH i Inoad liaiid of dead tieC" iMy 
hunter •'pieil a nue lioek ol the blown dnck> on the 
oppo-ii • Njde. ind loi iie.'ily a mile we caiefully 
(.rept tlomr tlii-neih the "h u [) Lilm-tl oia^", until 
we well lU't tippo^Ue the Ihuk It we went down 
to ihi* iiiiiLrui ol the pond thi \ would lie (.ompletely 
“'hiehhd lioiii oui --lioi !►) llu tiei- I theicfoie oi- 
(hud iu> huntii, ^.ho■>e i^un ^^a■' loaded with a ball 
loi (leei, to he down, while I •^piaiig upon my feet 
and tiled the iliitL ot one liariel ot my fuw ling-piece, 
which, b^-theb}, w i'. loaded with -'luall shot for 
do\e''. Shy .is they weie, we h.id e\ idently taken 
them b) suipii.,L‘ Theie w.is .i click, a lepoit, and 
foui out ot the eight lemaincd wheie they Aveie. 
The next thine; w as to "et them. We h.id no do" 
mil bo.it, and I pioposed to my hunter, as he was a 
good swimmei, that he swim foi them, but he only 
shrugged his shouldeis and dechued the whole pool 
W.16 so tull ot ciocodiles that a m.iii could not "et 

O 
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out where the bu’ds were before he would be de- 
voui'ecL It evidently was just such a place as those 
monsters delight to Sequent, but I determined to go 
after them myself j and as I proceeded to carry out 
my resolution, my hunter, ashamed to remain on the 
banks, joined me, and after an ugly scramble through 
the bushes and sticks, and much wallowing m the 
soft mud, we got into the water and out to the flock, 
and as soon as possible were back again on the bank 
The commandant now came up, and I recounted to 
him what we had been doing. He was hoiTified! 
That a man could go into that pond and escape the 
ciocoddes for ten minutes he regarded as next to a 
miracle, A number of natives, who had ftequently 
visited the place, assured me that nothing could have 
induced them to ran such a risk of losing them Hves. 
Oui* whole party then continued on over the gi*assy 
hills, and came down to Koban, a place of two na- 
tive huts, and one of those was empty. Here, I 
thought to myself, will be another good locality to 
find new species, and I determined to return and 
occupy the vacant house for a few days. 

It was already late in the afternoon before we 
thought of retmuing, and pushed off ftom the shoie 
in a boat that had come round the cape at the mouth 
of the bay to take us home. Soon the wind sprang 
up ahead, our little sail was taken in, and oui’ men 
used their oars ; but the sun set and the moon ai’ose, 
and yet we were slowly toiling on, and occasionally 
OUI* boat grated on the top of a coral head that rose 
higher than those around it. At last we passed the 
cape, and reached the smooth water of the bay, yet 
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tlie lielmsmau kept near tlie shore, and took ns be- 
tween two little islands on the east side of the bay, 
called by the natives Ciocodile Islands As we 
passed the low point of one of them, withm a boat’s 
length fiom the shore, an enoianous crocodile crawled 
out of the jungle and clumsily hmiied down the nar- 
low bank into the water, as if he had come out ex- 
pectmg to make a meal of us The thought of the 
danger I had incuiTed that veiy day of bemg devoured 
by such monsters made me shudder and seize an oai*, 
but the amphibious beast was abeady out of my 
reach 

Along the eastern side of Kay^li Bay there is an 
extensive coral reef, and farther out around the cape 
IS another, a quaider of a mile wide, that is bare at 
low tide Alonsf the outer edsres of this I floated 

O O 

the next day, whde on my way back to Boban. The 
water was still, and as cleai* as crystal, and we could 
see distmctly far* down into the deep, deep sea. 
Now, as* we come near the reef, its outer wall sud- 
denly rises up, apparently fiom the unfathomable 
abyss of the ocean Among the fii’st forms we notice 
are the hemispherical Mecmd/t'inas, oi “ brain corals,” 
named, because, when the soft polyps are removed, 
small fissure-like depressions are foimd wmding to 
and fro over its smface, making the raised parts be- 
tween them closely resemble the convolutions of the 
bram Near by are some sending out many branches, 
like a thick bush, and others with only a few, resem- 
bling deer-antlers of abnormal growth Some, which 
do not attach themselves to them neighbors, are 
cncular, as we see them fiom above Their under 
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sui-faces are horizontal and then- upper sides slightly 
convex When the soft parts are removed, a num- 
ber of radiating partitions are seen, so that the 
whole resembles a gigantic mushroom turned upside 
down ; and this family of polyps is hence called 
Pu/ngidcB, Scattered among the stone corals ai'e 
many Gorgonim. Some are much like broad sheets 
of foliage and similar to those known to us as “ sea- 
fans,” which genej ally come fi’om the tropical waters 
among our West Indies. Others resemble bundles 
of rattans ; and, when the soft polyps are taken off, 
a black horn-like axis stick is left. Others, when 
taken out of the sea and dried, look hke limbs 
cut from a small spruce-tree after it has been diied, 
and lost hundreds of its small needle-like leaves. Num- 
bers of sponges are also seen, mostly of a spherical 
form, with many ramifying ducts or tubes. But the 
most accurate description possible must fad to con 
vey any proper idea of the beauty and richness of 
these gardens beneath the sea, because, in reading or 
hearing a description, the various foims that are dis- 
tinctly seen at a single glance have to be mentioned 
one after another, and thus they pass along in a se- 
ries or line before our mental vision, instead of being 
grouped into cu’cular areas, where the chaim consists 
not so much in the wondeiful perfection of a few 
separate parts, as in the harmonious relations, or, as 
architects say, the effect of the whole. The pleasui'e 
of viewing coral reefs never becomes weaiisome, 
because the grouping is always new. No two placeo 
are just alike beneath all the wide sea, and no one 
can fad to be thiilled with pleasm-e, when, after a 
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I usually sliot tlie biicls, and my liunter n]vay> 
s kinn ed tkem, noting tke locality of each, its btw, aiul 
as neaily as possible tbe color of its eyes. The gicat- 
est annoyance that troubles tbe collector of biuls iii 
tbe tropics is caused by tbe swaims of small ants that 
fOl every conceivable place. If a biid is sliot and 
laid down on tbe gi'ound for balf an bour, it will at 
most sui’ely be injured so much by these inscctb that 
it will not be worth skinninc: There is no ceitani 
means of keeping them away altogether, evcc])! 1>\ 
completely isolating a place with water, which i** 
usually done by putting small basins under each leg 
of a table, but before one is awaie of it, something 
is sure to be placed so as to touch the table, and 
form a bridge for these omnivorous pests to tiO'S 
over and continue their w'oik of deati action As 
soon as the buds ai’e brought in they aic Jmng up 
by a thread or piece of small twine. After tin' 
skins ai-e taken ok) they are thoioiighly pcn^aicd 
with arsenic and camphor, mixed with watei tn tic- 
consistency of cream. Each is tlicn tilled with tie 
cotton from the cotton-w’’Ood tiee, until it Ini'- e\at il;. 
the shse of the biid. TJicy aie then f-picad in ih- 
sun on a bamboo fumie, whieli i'’ NiHpciidtd h} 
twines fastened at its corncis. Attei tluy ha\c 
come thoioughly diicd, they aie kept in a tigiit ni. 
box with large pieces ot gum-camplioi, and tvt n tic a 
they must be looked after e\try day <>i two, to; tl '.' 
aie still liable to be injuud by the ant-, wln-li n 
paiticulaily fond of gnaw ing at tin bi-i ot th- tn- 
and aiound the eye-, J>uung the lainy 
extremely dilUciilt to diy the -km- ps>'jc ilv, tic - 
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''O little siinsluue. No one who has not lived in 
tlie tropics c\m have any idea Avhat a souicc ot‘ con- 
stant Acxation the ants aie Biead, sugar, and 
every thing eatable, they aie suie to devoui*, unless 
It is kept in glass stoppered bottles , and this is the 
greater annoyance, because, when ti quantity of pio- 
a i'^ions is lost, as is constantly happening, it is so 
rblHcult to proem e another supjrly in every part of 
the aiehipelago, except in the immediate vicinity of 
the few chief cities. They arc sure, in some way or 
other, to lind then way into every little nook or 
coiner; and though a table be set inth the gieatest 
care, iii nine ca-^es out of ten some Mill be seen run- 
niim on the white cloth betoie dinner is over The 
iloors of the houses occupied by Europeans aie 
Usually made of large, sqiiaie pieces of eaithen-waie, 
and throinrh tlie eiacks that chance to occur in the 
ccnieiit between them ants aic sure to appear It is 
this, probably, that has given ri^e to the sa}’ing, that 
“ the ants will eat tin ough a bi iek in a smgle night ” 
In all parts of the archipelago it is an estabbshed 
custom either to whitewash the walls inside and out- 
side, or else paint them white, except a naiaow stiip 
along the floor, which is covered with a black pamt 
chiefly composed of tar, the only common substance 
to \ihich these pests show any aversion All these 
tioubles aie caused by the “black ants,” but then 
ravages do not compare with those caused by rhe 
“ white ants,” which actually eat up solid wood. The 
flames of many of the smaller buddmgs .md our- 
houses in the East aie not mortised, but aie las'ened 
together with pieces of coir rope, and, of course. wAcn 
19 
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they are eaten o£^ the whole stnictui’e comes to the 
ground A large L attached to the controUur's 
house, which we have been using for a dining- 
room, fell down Aom this cause the other day. Af- 
terward, when I came to Macassar, a fine wai'-steamer 
of eight hundi'ed or one thousand tons was pointed 
out to me, which the white ants had succeeded in 
establishing themselves in, and several gentlemen, 
who ought to have tnown, said that she was so 
badly eaten by them that she was almost imsea- 
worthy. 

On another occasion the commandant and I irent 
to the west end of the bay to hunt deer. We staited 
early, and at eight o’clock were akeady at tlie mouth 
of a small stream, which we ascended for a short dis- 
tance, and a guide then led us thi’ough a strip of 
woods that lined the banks. Our party in all con- 
sisted of more than twenty, half of whom were sol- 
diers, aimed with rifles; the others came to stmt 
up the game. When we passed out into a level, 
open prairie, all that had guns were posted about 
twenty yards apart, in a line pai’allel to the ivoo(h. 
The others made a long cii’cuit round, and finally cn 
tered the forest before us. Then forming into a line, 
they began to diive toward us, shouting witli nil 
their might, and making a dm hoirid enough to 
frighten othei animals less timid than deer Parka 
of doos, that the natives had hi ought, weie mc.ui 
time yelping and howling. Soon there v\ns a 
iiig ill the hushes near mo, and at the nrvt ni 
staiit c.ame a female and her fawn, with high, tlvni^' 
leaps tluough the tall glass. 1 earned a heavy go, 
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cininent lille, lor, unlbrtimutely, my light breech- 
loading Speiicci was not on the island. I aimed at 
the foicmost and filed; slie fell, and I ran, shouting 
out to the otheis that I had one, when, to my sni- 
piise, at the next instant she sjirang up agam and 
with one leap disappeaied mto the dense jungle 
That w.is the only good shot I had that day. Agam 
and ag.iin we diove, but w'hen w^e stood m the tall 
gui'-s, wdiich was as high as om* heads, we could not 
see 0111 game, and when wm peiched on stumps, or 
climbed mto the tiee=«, w^e could not turn round 
quickly enough to fiie suddenly in an unexpected 
quaiter with any ceitain aim. However, when the 
hoi 11 was soimded for all to assemble, one fine deer 
and one huge ‘wdld hog weie bi ought in Once a 
large male came out about five hundi’ed yards fiom 
wlicie I was stand me: At the ciack of the lafle he 
only laised his head high and dai’ted away, almost 
with the speed of a bullet His antleis weie veiy 
large and blanching, and the gi’acefulness and speed 
wdth w'hich he fiew over the plain made the sight 
one of the finest I ever enjoyed The natives ai’e ac- 
customed now, dui’ing the diy monsoon, to brnm the 
pi-au le-lands, partly m older that new, sweet grass 
may spiing up, and that when the deer come out of 
the foiests to eat it they ■will be fully exposed to the 
rifies, and pailly, as they say, to mduce them to come 
out m Older to hck up the ashes The usual method, 
besides dii-vmg, is to lie m wait near* a newly-bui'nt 
place by night, when theie is moonhght enough to 
enable the himters to see every thing 'withm a rifle- 
shot plainly After the deer is secm’ed its flesh is 
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cut up into tlnn slices and smoked, and now, in many 
places on tke kdls aronnd tke kay of Kayeli, col- 
umns of smoke are seen rising every day, wkere tlie 
natives are "busy changing venison into dinding, tlie 
only kind of meat they Lave except that of wild 
, hoars, wMcL are very abundant on this island, tLoiigli 
seldom taken. They are accustomed to come out 
into the prairie-lands in great droves, and frequently 
an area of a quarter of an acre is so completely rooted 
up by them that it looks as if it Lad been plougLed. 
They even come by night to the gardens, or culti- 
vated places, at a little distance from the village, and 


in a short time destroy almost every thing growing 
in them. One time, seeing a rare bird perched high 
on the top of a lone tree that stood in the tall grass, I 
cautiously approached within range and fired, when 
suddenly there was a rattling of hoofs on the thy 
ground, caused by the stampede of a lai’ge herd 
within pistol-shot of where we were, but entuely 
hidden from our view by the thick grass. The na- 
tives are usually afr-aid of them, and the one who was 
crawling along behind me to pick up the bii’d fled at 
the top of his speed when he heard the thundeiing 
tread of more than a himdrod hoofe, while I stood 


wondering what sort of beasts had so suddenly 
spinng out of the earth, and half queiying whether 
my shot, as they fell on the ground, had not been 
changed into quadrupeds in the same miraeulons ivm) 
that the dragon teeth, sown by Cadmus, weie trans- 
formed into men The hog-deer, or labimsa, aho 
found among these mountains. "While I iras at Iva 
yeli a young one was caught by some ot tlie natue-. 
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Dm mg tliib lUvy’s limit I came to a mde field of le- 
ceutly-clcvated coral, about oue liundi'ed feet above 
the sea. The natives, who ^vere sm-prised that I 
t-hould btop to look at such common rocks, asserted 
that the same kind of hatii “ white stone,” was 
found among the hdls, and I have no doubt that re- 
cent coral leefa udll be found m the mountamous 
}nutts of all the .uljacent islimds as high up as Gov- 
einor iViiicns hob abcady traced them on Amboina. 

AVhile these days iveie passing by, we all won- 
dcicd what the authoiities weie doing to put down 
the great iusuiiection in Ceiam. All the boats that 
came bi ought us only the vaguest tidings, sometimes 
of entile success, and sometimes of entiie failure 
We had good CtUise to be solicitous, for at two or 
tluoe posts on th<vt island there weie only about a 
dozen Dutch soldiers, and if any mimbeis of the head- 
hunting zVlfmas made an attack in concert, all would 
inevitably be butcheiecL While we were m this 
btate of subpeubc, six huge praus weie seen coming in 
loimd one of the capes and entermg om- bay As 
the foremost hove to and waited for the othei’s, that 
all might leach the anchorage together, they appeuied, 
to be coming inth some evil design, and immediately 
theie was no bttle bustle m oui settlement of nine 
Emopeaus, fom of whom weie ladies. The com- 
mandant summoned all his troops into the fort, sei- 
gcants iveie posted in the foui* corners by the fom* 
cannon, the men once moie put through the routme 
of loadmg, so that if anybody was killed by the dis- 
charge of then pieces, which, by the by, weie only 
six-poimdeis, it might be some one outside of the fort. 
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In short, eveiy thing was made ready to do battle, 
ileantime the six prans came to anchor off the beach 
One of them had the reqnired pass ffom the Dutch 
anthorities at Ceram, allowing his boat to come to 
Kay^li, bnt the others had no snch papers, and, ac- 
cording to their own story, had become frightened at 
the great gnns in Ceram, and had also deserted then 
homes. This seemed to me so probable that I went 
down on the beach, and, if the anthoiities had bil- 
lowed it, I wonld have taken half a dozen natives in 
a canoe and boarded every one of the prans myseh, 
and fonnd ont what they contained. I was hupoi- 
tnned to come back from the shoie, but as I had been 
in battle myself I did not purpose to get frighteueil 
and hide in the fort nntil I conld see some cause 
for it. After a long consultation, it was decidcil 
that I should not be permitted to inspect the prans, 
and a number of Malays were sent off to cai chilly 
examine each of the dangeions vessels. Tins uao 
done, and the report brought back that theieueie 
only three or foui- natives in each, and that a^ to 
weapons, not one of them had even an old Hint-lock. 
Thus ended the alaim, and once moie the usual dull 
routine set in, but this time to be broken by .1 cu- 
cumstance as romantic as it was peculiar. 

In om- little community of nine peisons tlicre ua' 
a young officer. He was affable, eneigetic, and w itlial 
a good nrilitaiy man for one of his year?, but, unt"r- 
tunarely, his mind had been fed on noveh uiitd rhi^ 
world appeared to him little muie than hair rc.ii. 
He was engaged to a young lady, who Ibcd ah" ni 
om* little village. Becjide^' hr? luinantic noau'* , 
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anotlier of lus faults was tliat lie was exceedingly ii*- 
ritable, so mucli so, tliat lie and tlie lady’s father fell 
into a serious dispute, in which he became so enraged 
that he ordered his servant to saddle his horse forth- 
with, while he pulled on his long-spuiTed nding- 
boots, and stuck a large Colt’s revolver (navy size) 
into his belt. He now declared his intention to put 
an end to all his ills with his own hand, and, disre- 
gai'dmg the screams of his affianced, and the prayers 
and entreaties of all, he sprang mto the saddle, and, 
dashmg by the house where I was livmg, disappeared 
up the load into the forest. The gentleman with 
whom I was residing saw him as he passed, and at 
once suimised his intent, but I assured my host that 
it took a brave man to commit suicide, and in due 
time we should certainly see our fnend safely return. 
The sequel proved the correctness of my judgment, 
for m a couple of hours he came back, his horae reek- 
ing with perspii’ation, and he himself as crestfallen 
as Don Quixote after his most heart-breaking misfor- 
tunes. The only one who suffered fiom this event 
was the young lady, who had so much confidence in 
her gallant ftiend as to foolishly believe he would 
caiTy out his desperate resolve to the bitter end. 

Instead of lemaining only a few days as I had 
planned, I had now lived moie than thi’ee months m 
exile here at Bum, when one moriimg it was an- 
nounced that the govei'noi’’3 yacht, the Telegraph, 
had aaiived, to my great delight, for I had abeady 
engaged a prau to call in for me while on her way 
ft’om Amboma to Temate The Telegi’aph came 
fiom Ceram to afford me an oppoilninity of going to 
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Temate, tlie very place I was ansdous to reacli, and 
at tlie same time to leave an order for s(ipis, wiiicli 
slie would take to Ceram on lier retnm. The sap! 
or Madnra cattle have been introdnced into all these 
islands by the goveniment to be used as food for the 
soldiers, bnt only in cases of emergency. I imme- 
diately prepared to continue my travels to other isl- 
ands, and that day, September 6th, we steamed out 
of Kay41i Bay. For two months I had wandered 
over hills and mountains, penetrating the densest 
jungles, and picking my way through bogs Med with 
thoiTiy vines. Again and again the natives entei- 
tained me with descriptions of the great pythons 
with which the whole island aboxmds, but whenever 
I saw a bird that I wanted, I always followed it as 
long as I could see it. The result was, that I had 
collected eighty-one species,"^ which were represented 
by over four hundred specimens, nine-tenths of which 
I had shot myself. 

This bay is a good harbor for om* whaler’s, ami, 
before the war, several came here every year. It 
a free port, and there is a safe anchorage, plenty oi 
good water and wood, and vegetables can be obtained 
at cheap rates. 

For the last time I looked back on the mountains 
rising behind in the interior of the village. jMany 
and many an hour, as the sun was setting, I Used t<> 
stand by the shore of the bay where a laige cannon 
was planted erect in the sand, and, leaning against it'^ 
dumb, rusty mouth, watch the changing ot beuntdn 

^ In tbo same length of time ilr A li V altacu tolkeaJ 
tpCelcd on tlila laluild 
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colors in tlie clouds tliat rested on tlie Mgli peaiis in 
tlie sontt, ■while the day was fading into -twilight, 
and the twiliglit into a pui'e, starliglit night. hTear 
this spot the sand-pipers came and tripped to and fio 
on the beach when the tide was full, and many long- 
winged night-hawks swooped back and forth, feast- 
ing on multitudes of insects that came out as evening 
approached. Fai’ back of those mountains, near the 
centre of the island, there is a lake, and on its 
shores, according to the ancient belief of the natives, 
grows a plant which possesses the wondrous power 
of making every one who holds it in his hand yowng 
again, even when his locks have grown white -with 
year's, and his hand is already palsied with old age. 
This must be the fountain of youth, which, according 
to Mohammedan ti'adition, is situated in some dark 
region m the distant East, and which Moore in his 
“Lalla Eookh” refers to as — 

“• youtli’s ladiant fountain, 

Springing m some desolate monntaan.” 



CHAPTER IX. 


TERNATE, TIDOEE, AITD GILOLO. 

As we steamed out of tlie bay of Kay41i a ieavy 
rain came on, for tlie rainy season, wHcL. liad been 
prevailing on tbe soiitb. side of Buni, was now be- 
ginning on tbe north side. 

The same alternation of seasons is seen in Ceram. 
When I ’Was on the south side of that island, there 
was one continuous rain ; but when I came soon after 
to Wahai on the noifh coast, the gi’ass was diy, and 
in many places completely parched. The cause of 
this interchange of seasons is, that the clouds which 
come up from the southeast ai’e heavily chai’ged 'wdth 
moistui’e, and when they strike against the high 
mountain-chain which extends from the eastem to the 
western end of that island, the larger part of then 
moistm’e is condensed and falls in heavy toirents, 
so that when they pass over the water-shed they 
pour out few or no showers.*^ When the wind 
changes and comes fr’om the northeast, the north 
sides of Ceram and Brnm are deluged, while it is dry 
weather on theii* southern coasts. 

* A similar cause produces the rainless distnot of Peru, but there the 
prevailing ivind throughout the year, at least in the upper strata of e 
atmosphere, is from the southeast. 
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Wlien we were tliree miles from the northern end 
of Bura, we struck mto a series of tide-iips, exactly 
like those seen in the middle of the South Atlantic 
Ocean, hundi’eds and hundi*eds of miles from any 
shoie. Night now came on, and it was so dark and 
thick that we could not see fifty yards m any direc- 
tion. It is especially at such a time, when there is 
no moon, no stai’s, no light m the whole heavens, ex- 
cept the lightnmg which fitfully darts and flashes 
anywhere and eveiywhere over the sky, that one 
can feel the mestunable value of the mariner’s com- 
pass. That night we had much rough sea, and I 
was thankful that I was on a good steamer instead of 
the old prau on which I had been expecting to 
make this voyage. In the afternoon of the next 
day we passed the islands of Bachian and Tawali, 
which ai-e heaved up into ndges about a thousand 
feet in height, and ai’e separated by a long, naiTow 
stiait, abounding in the gi’andest sceneiy On 
Bachian the dove-tiee grows wild. The northern 
part of the island is of sedimentary origin of vaiious 
ages, and there some coal and copper have been 
found, and gold has been washed smce 1774. The 
southern pai*t of the island is chiefly of volcanic 
oiigin. Noifh of Bachian bes a small group of isl- 
ands, and north of these Makian, an old volcano. In 
1646 it undeiwent a fearful eruption, and all the vil- 
lages on its flanks were destroyed They were said to 
contain a population of some seven thousand At 
that time the whole mountain was so completely 
spht in two in a northeast and southwest direction, 
that when viewed from eithei of those pomts two 
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lomateya, wlio was tlieu reiguiug at Temate, leai’ned 
from tlie Aralos liow to build vessels, and, baving pre- 
pared a fleet, couqueied the Siila Islands The Ai’abs 
and Javanese meantime made gieat exertions to con- 
vert these people to Mohammedanism, and m a n 
1160,*^ a little moie than two centmies after it had 
been mtioduced mto Java, Mahum, the prmce of Ter- 
nate, became a Mohammedan “ thi’ough the influence 
of the Javanese ” About this time Malays and Chi- 
nese came from Banda to pui chase cloves, which they 
sold to Indian tiaders at Malacca In 1512 Fiancisco 
Serano, whose vessel struck on the Tmfle Islands, 
when letm'ning with D’Abreu fi’om Amboma and 
Banda, induced the natives to assist him m getting 
his ship afloat while the rest of the fleet were return- 
ing to Malacca, and to pilot him to Temate; and 
thus he was the fli'st Eui’opean who leached the gi'eat 
centie of the clove-trade In 1521 the fleet of Magel- 
lan anchored oft’ Tidoie, an island sepai’ated from 
Temate by only a naiTow strait. 

Ferdinand Magellan, who organized this fleet, was 
a Poifuguese nobleman He sailed, however, under 
thepationage of Chailes V of Spam On the 20th 
of September, 1519, he left the port of St Lucas with 
“flve small ships of from sixty to one hundred and 
thufy tons,” his object being to find vl western passage 
to the Indies, particulaily the Spice Islands Coast- 


This date is corroborated bj Pigatetta, ivbo ivTote m 1621 , and 
remarks in regard to this pomt “ Hardly fifty years have elapsed smoe 
the iloors (Arabs) conquered (converted) ilalucco (the Holucoas), and 
dwelt there Previously these islands were peopled with Gentdes (i e , 
heathen) only ” 

20 
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ing sontliward along tlie stores of Brazil, te found 
tlie strait wMcli still continnes to bear' Ms name TMs 
lie passed tMongt tvitli tMee sMps, one taving been 
Tn-ecbed, and one having turned bach. For one 
hnndi-ed and sixteen days he continued saiHnsr in a 
northwest dii'ection, over (as it seemed to them) an 
endless ocean. Then* food became exhausted, but 
they yet hept on the same course until at last their 
eyes were blessed with the sight of land. Pigafetta, a 
member of tMs expedition, thus pictures their suffer- 
ings: ‘‘On Wednesday, the 28th day of Xovember, 
1520, we issued from the strait, engulfing ourselves 
in the ocean, in wMch, without comfort or consola- 
tion of any Mud. we sailed for three months and 
twenty days. e ate biscuit wMch was biscuit no 
longer, but a wormy powder, for the worms had 
eaten the substance, what remained being fend with 
the urine of rats and mice. The dearth was such 
that we were compelled to eat the leathers with 
wMch the yai'ds of the sMps were protected irom 
the Mction of the lopes. This leather, too, having 
been long exposed to the sun, rain, and wind, had 
become so hard that it was necessary to soften it by 
immersion in the sea for four or five days, after wMch 
it was broiled on the embers and eaten. 'W'e had to 
sustain ourselves by eating sawdust, and a rat was 
in such request that one was sold for half a ducat.” 

The fii-st islands Magellan saw were those he 
named the Ladi'ones or " Islands of Thieves.” " From 
those he came to the Philippines, and on one of these 
(TIactan, near Zebu) he was murdei'ed by the na- 

* Vide Pizaferca in Crawford's Diet. India LJands.’’ 
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tives, as was also Barbosa, a gentleman of Lisbon, wbo 
bad previonsly visited and described India, and fi’om 
Avbose Avi’itings we bave liequently bad occasion to 
quote From Zebu, Magellan’s companions sailed to 
tbe nortbern pait of Borneo and Tidoie. Tbence 
they continued southward, toncbing at Bacbian and 
Timur, m 1522, and finally arrived safely back 
in Spain, bavmg completed tbe fiist cucumnaviga- 
tion of our globe This gieat voyage was accom- 
pbsbed nearly a century before tbe Pilgiims lauded on 
om New-Eno-laud shores Soon after tbe Poi-tuguese 
bad established themselves at Teinate, they began to 
teach tbe natives them Catholic creed, and in 1535 tbe 
native long, wbo bad accepted that lebgion and been 
christened at Goa, retnimed to Ternate and began 
bis leign Other native piinces then pioposed to 
tbe Portuguese to become Catholics, if they would 
take them under then* protection, and thus Catholi- 
cism began to spiead lapidly, but tbe same year 
all tbe native converts were destroyed by Moham- 
medans, beaded by Cantalmo, wbo was styled “ tbe 
Moluccan Vesper” In 1646, Francis Xavier,' a 
Catbobc pnest, visited Ternate He afteiward went 
back to Malacca and proceeded to Cbma and Japan, 
and returning fiom tbe latter countiy died on an isl 
and ofi" Macao, near Canton Tbe Dutch fii’st came 
to Ternate under Admiral Houtman, in 1578 In 
1605, under Stephen van der Hagen, they stormed 
and took Ternate, and thus drove tbe Portuguese out 
of tbe Moluccas, and tbe island, since that date, has 

* He Ins since been canonized, and is ivortbily considered by bis 
people a model of piety and devotion to the missionary cause 
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continued in tlieii* hands, the English not being able 
to capture it dunng the early part of this century, 
when they took Amboina and the neighboring isl- 
ands. They now continued their strenuous attempts 
to dislodge the Spaniards from their stronghold on 
Tidore, until the besieged, finding themselves con- 
stantly in danger, desei-ted the whole Moluccas to the 
Dutch in 1664. 

As the Portuguese and Spaniards had been anxious 
to convert the natives to Catholicism, so the Dutch 
were anxious to convert them to Protestantism, but 
they did not, however, labor in the same manner as 
the former. Pigafetta informs us that in eight days 
“ all the inhabitants of this island ” (Zebu, one of the 
Philippines) “ were baptized, and also some of the 
other neighboring islands In one of the latter we 
set fire to a village ” (because the inhabitants would 
neither obey the Mng of Zebu nor Magellan). “ Here 
we planted a wooden cross, as the people were Gen- 
tiles. Had they been Moors” (Arabs), “we should 
have erected a stone column, in token of their hard- 
ness of heart, for the Moors were more difi3.cult of 
conversion than the Gentiles.” In three days after 
this conversion, these very natives murdered Magellan, 
and in twelve days more they waylaid and butch- 
ered twenty-four of his companions. The natives 
were first instructed in Protestant doctrines by teach- 
ers in 1621, and in 1623 the first Protestant clergy- 
man came into the Moluccas. This faith has made 
little progress, however, and, except the inhabitants 
ofHaruku, Saparua, and Niisalaut, and small com- 
mumties at the chief places of Amboina and Ternate, 
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island anew, and destroy all tlie trees wMcli Lad 
sprung np from seed planted by bfrds. Another 
such piece of selfishness it would be difficult to find 
in all history. The result of this agreement and this 
policy has been that, for a considerable number of 
years, the income of the government in the Moluccas 
and Bandas, taken together, has not been nearly 
equal to its expenses in these islands ; and it is now 
evident to all that veiy much has been lost by this 
ungenerous and exclusive mode of trade. 

On landing at this village I found a pleasant 
residence with a good English lady, the second it 
had been my good foidune to meet since I lefr; Java, 
After living so long among a people speaking an- 
other language, it is a privilege indeed to heai* 
one’s native tongue spoken without a foreign accent, 
and to converse with a person whose religion, educa 
tion, and views of life accord with one’s own. On 
these outer borders of civilization, Americans and 
Englishmen are — as we ought to be eveiywhere — 
members of the same family. 

The same afternoon, as it was cleai’, I rode with 
an officer up the mountain to a summer-house, two 
thousand four hundi’ed feet above the sea. Erom 
this high position we had a fine view over the 
wide bay of Dodinga, formed by the opposite re 
treating coast of Gilolo. High mountains are seen 
to rise in the interior, and several of these are said* 
to be volcanoes, either active or extinct. In the 
northern part of the island, opposite the island of 
Morti, the Eesident informed me that there was a 
crater which, accordmg to the accounts given him 
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by the officials wbo bad visited it, must be nearly as 
large as tlie famous one in tbe Teuger Mountams 
on Java On Moidi itself is Mount Tolo, wbicb 
suffered a severe eruption in tbe premous centuiy 
Before that time Moidi i\ as said to be ivell peopled, 
but now only tbe natives of tbe adjoining coast of 
Gilolo, wbo are most notorious pii’ates, stay there 
fi'om tune to time 
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Macassar, wlio liad been taken piisoner neai’ tbis place. 
According to liis report to the government, when he 
returned, all his crew was seized and eaten one after 
another, and the only thing that saved him from a 
like fate was that he read parts of the Koran, 
This led them to believe him a piiest, and finally in- 
duced them to allow him to depart on the next ves- 
sel that came to then- shores East of Geelvink Bay 
two Dutch expeditions have found that the whole 
population, men, women, and childi‘en, always go 
absolutely naked. 

On om- right, as we looked toward the east ft-om 
oui- lofty position, the steep, conical peak of Tidore 
was seen rising about six thousand feet above the 
sea. It is one of the shai-pest peaks in all this part 
of the ai-chipelago. As it has no crater either at 
the summit or on its sides, there is no vent by 
which the gases beneath it can find a ready escape 
They must therefore remain confined until they 
have accumulated sufficient power to hurl high 
into the air the whole mass of ashes, sand, and rock 
which presses them down. This is exactly what hap- 
pened at Makian. Professor Keinwardt, who ex- 
amined this peak in 1821, declai-ed that it would be 
blown up in twenty yeai-s, and, strange to say, it was 
nineteen yeai-s aftei-ward that the terrific eiuption of 
Makian, ah-eady described, occun-ed. As the islands 
Tei-nate, Tidore, Motir, and Makian, are only cones 
standing on the same gi-eat fissure in the eai-th’s 
cmst. Professor Eeinwardt’s prediction was ftiMUed 
almost- to the veiy letter. 

The village of Tidore is situated on its southern 
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bide, and is fclie lesidence of tlie sultan, whose tem- 
tory is no less extensive than that of the Sultan of 
Teinate It includes Tidoie, Man, the two eastern 
peninsulas of Gilolo, Gebi, Misol, Salwatti, Battanta, 
and the adjacent islands, the western and north- 
ern shoies of the western peninsula of New Guinea, 
and the islands in Geelvink Bay The population 
of Tidore and Main .is about seven tlionsand five 
hunched The former cultivate the flanks of the 
monntam up to a height of about thiee thousand 
feet Above this Ime is a dense wood, but the 
pomted summit is quite bare The income of this 
sultan consists in his shaie of the pioduce obtained 
on Gilolo, m the sago, massoi-bark, tortoise-shell, 
tripang, and pai*adise-bu*ds, which ai’e yearly brought 
from Papua, and the islands between it and Celebes, 
and in twelve thousand eight hnnch’ed guilders (over 
five thousand dollai's) paid him by the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, in accoi dance with the promise made by 
the East Incba Company, when they destroyed the 
spice-tiees m his temtoiy The extension of the 
empu'e of Tidore eastward was probably efiected by 
Malays, who migi-ated in that du’ection; for it is 
stated m regal'd to Misol that the Papuans, who are 
now di'iven back into the inteiaor, occupied the 
whole island when it was first visited by Em'opeans 
This tendency to push on towaid the coast is the 
moie interesting, because it is generally supposed 
that, ages and ages ago, the ancestors of the present 
Polynesian race passed out fr'om this paid of the 
Malay Ai'chipelago mto Micronesia, and thence into 
the wide area they now occupy From the northern 
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end Qf Gilolo, and the adjacent island of iloifi 
(^7hich is leally hut a pai-t of the northern pen- 
insula), the voyage to Lord I^^'oith’s Island, and 
thence to the Pelew group, Arould not be more 
difficult to accomplish than the puatical expeditions 
which even the Papuans, an inferior race, aie knoim 
to have made since the Dutch possessed the 3Io* 
luccas. 

The taxe-5. on pai-adLe-bii-ds ' and other aificles, 
levied on Papua and the idands near it, are obtained 
by a fleet which is sent out each year* irom the port 
of Tidore, and which, according to the official re- 
poits of the Dutch, canies out the sultan’s oiders in 
such a manner that it is little better than a great 
marauding expedition. 

But while we have been engaged in viewing the 
scene before us, and recalling its histoiy, the hours 
have been gliding by, and we ai-e admonished to 
hasten down the mountain by the approaching 
night. When we reached the village, I was shown 
a lemaihable case of bufh-mark on a young child, 
whose father owned the summer-house we had just 
visited high up on the mountain A short time pre- 


Mr A. E W allace, who Las travelled more widely than any other 
natnralist over the region where these magnificent birds are round, 
gives the following complete list of the species now known, and the 
places they inhabit Arm Llands, P aj,oda and P ngia; iCsoL P 
rt^mandP ma^hijica; Wagin, P rubra, Salwatti, P riQxa, P. mag- 
mjka, E^imachui and Sericulus aureus; coast regions of Xew 

Gninea generally, Ejtimachus albus, and Sericulus aureus; central and 
mountainons regions of the northern pcnmsnla of Xew Gnmea, Lopho- 
rina suj/erla, Parotia oexj^tacta, Antrajpia nigra, Ejrimachus magnus, 
Craspedophora magnydea, and probably EiphyUoidts Wihonii and Para 
digalla caruneulata 
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\ious to tlio biith of the chilil, the fiimily weio liv- 
ing thoie One niglit n he;ivy enithqnake occuiied, 
and a biilliant cloud iia^ -cen ii4ng out of the top 
of the inuiintain Immediately they licgan to pie- 
paie to hasten down, and tlu‘ mother, being gieatly 
fiighteiiod, attenijitcd to luii befoie, but tell heavily 
oil her light aim, biui-ing it ■'cveiely in one place. 
tSooii atteiwaid the eliild wa^i boin, and on it> light 
aim, and exactly in tlie bame lelatue po-^itioii as 
wild e the mother had rcccued the lujuiy fiom her 
fall, was tound a led -^pot, or niaik, winch all agiecd 
had e.vaetly the outline of the biight cloud seen by 
them oil the mountain-top 

The chief aiticle-iof e.xpoit fiom this jilace aie 
those bi ought fiom the i-laiuK to the east, namely, 
toitoL-e- shell, tiqiani;, pai.uli-e- biid", ma^soi-baik, 
and wax Up to 1837, paiadise-bli(b foimed a veiy 
iiupoitant aiticle ot exjioit fiom Teinate In 183(3 
over 10,000 guildei'.’ woith weie expoitcd, chieil) 
to Cliimu In 1811 o\ei 10,000 guildeis.’ woith of 
massOi-b.uk was e.\]ioited fiom this small empoiium 
It comes hoiu the iiiteiior of New Guiuea, and is 
sent to Java, wheie its aiomatic oil is used by the 
natives m ihcuniatic disease-. Until 18-11, doni 
14,000 to ueaily 70,000 guildeis’ woith of toitoise- 
shell was amiually expoitcd, chietly to China, but 
since that time it has hequeiitly not exceeded 4,000. 
The chief uupoits aie iice, s:ilt, and cotton goods 
A mei chant xvho sends a small vessel each year to 
jMisoI, and along the northern coast of Papua, kindly 
offeied me an oppoitumty to take passage on hei ; 
but as it w'ould be about six months befoie she 
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would come back to Surabaya, in Java, I ^va3 in 
doubt wbetker I ouglit to go farther east, especially 
as Ml* Wallace had obtained little at Dorey, the 
only poid on the north coast, and besides, it has the 
unfaAmrable reputation of beiug one of the most 
sickly places in the whole aichipelago. The two 
missionaries stationed at that place are now here, 
having been obbged to return on account of re- 
jieated and severe attacks of fever I was told that 
the residents of Dorey are only free from this dis- 
ease when they have a running sore on some part 
of the body While I was thus doubting whither to 
dii'ect my coui’se, the man-of-\sRar stationed to watch 
for pirates in the Molucca Passage, between this 
island and the northern end of Celebes, came into 
port. She would leturn immediately to Kema, a 
port on the eastern shore of the northern peninsula 
of Celebes, and her commander kindly offered to 
take me over to the “ Mmahassa,” as the Dutch call 
the northern exti'emity of that islancL I had long 
heard this spoken of as decidedly the most charming 
part of the ai’chipelago, and probably the most beau- 
tiful spot in the world. But a moment was needed, 
therefore, to decide whether I would go to the sickly 
coast of Papua, or visit that beautiful land, and I ac- 
cepted the commander’s mvitation with many thanks 
I had been on this island foui* days, and we had had 
foiijr earthquakes Indeed, the mountain seemed 
preparing for another gi*and eruption, and I was not 
loath to leave its shores So great is the danger of 
its inhabitants being entombed alive by night in the 
rums of theu* own dwellings, that all the foreign eis 
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have a small sleepmg-house in tlie rear of the one 
occupied hj day The walls of the larger one are 
usually of hiich or stone, but those of the sleeping- 
house are always made of gaba-gaba, the diled mid- 
ribs of large palm-leaves, which, when placed on end, 
will support a consideiable weight, and yet are al- 
most as light as cork. The roof is of ataj), el thatch- 
ing of dry palm-leaves, and the whole structure is 
therefore so light that no one would be seriously 
injured should it fall on its sleeping occupants. 
Such continual, tortming sobcitude changes this 
place, fitted, by its fine climate, luxuriant vegetation, 
and beautiftil scenery, for a paradise, mto a perfect 
purgatory. 

On the morning of the 12th of December we 
steamed out of the roads for Kema. Soon we 
passed near the southeast end of Temate, and the 
commander pointed out to me a small lake only 
separated mom the sea by a narrow wall, and in- 
formed me that when the Portuguese held the island 
they attempted to cut a canal through the wall or 
dike, and use this lake as a dock — certainly a very 
feasible plan : but for some reason, probably becau-e 
thev were so continually at war with their rivals, the 
Spaniards, they did not carry it out. This lake is 
said to be deep enough to fioat the largest slit'S. and 
is, 1 believe, nothing more tha n an old. etnizir: rrater. 
On our larboard hand now was Hitarm a -neet* vol- 
canic c-one as high as the Gunong Apt at Panda, btn 
appearing mncn smaller irom tetnn, as it 'vnieu be- 
neath the lofy I eak of Tidere. It Aso is of voimnie 
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sage, and were steering west, and I conld feel that 
at least mj face was turned homeward, a thought 
sufficient to give any one a deep thrill of pleasm'e 
who had wandered so fai*. 

The wind being ahead, and our vesel steaming 
slowly, we did not expect to see the opposite shore 
until the next day, much to my satisfaction, for it 
gave me a good oppoidunity to learn from the offi- 
cers many particulars about the pmates in these seas 
Piracy has probably existed among these islands ever 
siuce they were first peopled. It was undoubtedly 
plunder, and not trade, that stimulated the natives 
to attempt the fii'st expedition that was ever made 
over these waters Puacy is described in the eai’- 
liest Malay romances, and spoken of by these natives, 
not as a failing of their ancestors, but as an occasion 
for gloiying m then- brave deeds. Such has also 
been the case in the most enlightened parts of the 
earth, when civilization and Christiamty had made 
no further proginss in those regions than it has here 
among the Malays It has also been prevalent along 
the noidhem shores of Europe and the British Isles. 
The only reason that it was not a common practice 
among oui* Indians was because they had not made 
sufficient progi'ess in the arts to constnict large boats, 
and were obliged to confine then* plundering expedi- 
tions to nvers and lakes, and could not sail on the 
stoimy ocean 

Phates have been as numerous on the coasts of 
China for centmies as they ai'e now Sometimes 
they have come to the Philippmes and the noifhern 
paifs of Borneo, but rarely or nevei among these 
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islands. When the Em-opeans fii’st came to the 
East, pu’ates abounded in every paii; of the archipel- 
ago, particulai-ly in the Straits of Malacca, in the 
Siilii archipelago, between Borneo and Mmdanao, 
and especially on the southern shores of the latter 
island The estabbshment of a large port at Singa- 
pore by the English, and a settlement on Bhio by 
the Dutch, have quite scattered them from the foi-mer 
region, but they continue to infest the Sulu Sea and 
the southern pai-t of the Philippmes They come 
down here m the middle of the western monsoon, 
that is, m Januaiy and Februaiy, and return in 
the begmning of the eastern monsoon, so as to 
have fau’ wmd both ways, and be here diuing the 
calms that prevail in these seas in the changmg of 
the monsoons, when the large number of oai*s 
they use enables them to attack thefr prey as they 
please They appear to come mostly from the 
shores of Lanun Bay, on the south coast of Min- 
danao Ei’om Dampier we learn that in 1686 they 
were an inland people “ The Hilanoones,” he says, 
“ live m the heail; of the countiy ” (Mmdanao) “ They 
have little or no commerce by sea, yet they have 
praus that row with twelve or fomi;een oars apiece. 
They enjoy the benefit of the gold-mines, and, with 
their gold, buy foreign commodities of the Mindanao 
people” They aie now the most darmg pirates in 
these seas Last year the man-of-war on this station 
had the good foidune to smpiise five boats, one of 
them canying as many as sirty men At fii-st they 
attempted to escape by means of their oars, but her 
shot and shell soon began to tear them to pieces. 
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They then pulled in toward the shore and jumped 
overboard, but, by this time, they had come near 
a village, and the natives at once all tui-ned out 
■with their spears, the only weapons they had, and 
scorned the woods for these mui’derers until, as far as 
could be ascertained, not one of them was left alive. 
They seldom attack a European vessel, but, when 
they do and succeed, they take revenge for the severe 
punishment their countrymen receive from the Dutch 
war-ships, and not one white man is left to tell the 
tale of capture and massacre. The vessels that they 
prey on chiehy are the small schooners commanded 
by mestizoes and manned by Malays, which cai'ry on 
most of the trade bet^veen the Dutch ports in these 
islands. One of those vessels ivas taken and de- 
stroyed by these mui-derers last year wlule sailing 
down the coast fiom Kema. The whites and mesti- 
zoes are always miudered, and the Malay cre'ws ai’e 
kept as slaves. While I was at Kema two Malays 
appeared at the house of the officer with whom I was 
residing, and said they were natives of a small -vdllage 
on the bay of Gorontalo , and that, while they were 
fishing, they had been captui’ed by a fleet of pii’ates, 
who soon after set out on theii’ homeward voyage ; 
and, while the fleet was passing Sangu, a small island 
between the northern end of Celebes and Mindanao, 
they succeeded in escaping by jumping overboard and 
swimming a long distance to the shore They had 
now reached Kema, on theu voyage towai'd Goron- 
talo, and they came to the officer to apply for food, 
clothmg, and some means of reaching theii* homes 
once more. Such eases are specially provided for by 
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tlie Dutcli Government, and tlieii* request vp-as imme- 
diately granted A few years ago tliese pirates sent 
a challenge to tlie Dutcli fleet at Bata\da to come and 
meet tliem m tlie Strait of Macassar, and several 
officers assm’ed me that five slops were sent. Wlien 
tliey aiTived tliere no pii'ates were to lie seen, lint to 
tins day all believe tbe cballenge was a hona fide one, 
and that tbe only reason that the pirates were not 
ready to cany out then* part was because more men- 
of-war appeai’ed than they had anticipated. A short 
time after I anived back at Batavia, a fleet of these 
plimderers was destroyed in that very strait. One 
chief, who was taken on the opposite coast of Borneo 
a few yeai's ago, acknowledged that he had previously 
commanded two expeditions to the Macassar Strait, 
and that, though the Dutch wai’-ships had destroyed 
his fleet both times, he had been able to escape by 
swimming to the shore. At Kema I saw one of the 
five praus that were taken in that vicinity last year. 
It was an open boat about fifty feet long, twelve 
wide, and four deep. There were places for five 
oars on each side. At the bow and stem was a 
kmd of deck or platform, and in the middle of each 
a small vertical post, on which was placed a long 
swivel, throwmg a pound-ball. They do not, how- 
ever, depend on these small cannon, but always ge^ 
alongside a vessel as soon as possible, and then boardj 
her at the same moment on all sides in ovei’powering 
numbers It is almost impossible to catch them un- 
less it IS done by surprise, and this they carefully 
guard against by means of spies on the shore Om’ 
captain informed me that several times when he has 
21 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE WOETHEEN PEHTHSITLA OF CELEBES. 

Oh’ tlie moining of tlie 13tli of December Mount 
EQabat, a conical volcanic mountam attaining an ele- 
vation of SIX thousand five bundi'ed feet, appeared on 
the horizon ; and soon after, north of Edabat, was 
seen Mount Sudai’a, “ The Sisters,” a twin cone whose 
highest peak is about fom* thousand four hundi'ed feet 
above the sea. North of this again is Batu angus, 
two thousand thi-ee hundred feet in height. Its name 
in Malay means “ the hot lock,” but it is really a large 
volcano, whose top has been blown off and a great 
ciater thus formed; and this shows the fearful fate 
that awaits each of the other two cones, as soon as 
the gases pent up beneath then* mighty masses have 
acquired the necessary power We now approached 
Limbi, a high, uninhabited island with abrupt shores 
extending in a northwest and southeast dii*ection, and 
soon after came to anchor m the road off Kema, the 

• • ^ I 

coast here cm'ving inwai'd so as to form a small bay 
This is the port used now in the western monsoon. 
Dm'mg the eastern monsoon, steamers and ships go 
round the northern end of Celebes to Menado, in 
the Strait of Macassar. Kema is a village of two 
thousand inhabitants. Its stieets are very broad, 
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and cross each other at li'aht ane-le-^. The houses aie 
uell built, and ]>laced on piles twelve or eighteen 
inches in diameter and -ix feet high — a remnant of 
the old custom of placing their huts on high posts 
to avoid attacks of enemies, which was piactised by 
these peojde piecious to the arrival of European'', 
It is certainly a good custom, not only because all 
sucli unwelcome intnideis as the large snakes, which 
aie veiy luimeious hcie, are thus avoided, but also 
to keep the hoii-'C di} and cool, by allowing a bee 
ciiculation of air beneath. Each hou^e has a small 
])iot of gi’ound, and this is sepaiated fiom that 
of its neighbor by hedg^", which also boidei the 
stieets, and give the whole village a chanuing air 
comjiared to the iriegular, unsightly appeal ance of 
those I had been vi-itiiig. iMost of the stieets are 
also lined with shade-tiees, and in the gaidens, be- 
hind the hedge", aie rows of oiange-trees, some of 
their branches beaiing howeis, some green fiiut, and 
some droopmg under the abundance of their golden- 
yellow loads 

The controleiir heie kindly received me into his 
house He w'as just going to Limbi, an island five 
or six miles noilh of Kema; to tiy to take some liv- 
ing lahirusa for the goveinoi -general’s garden at 
Buitenzorg, back of Batama. That was exactly such 
an exemsion as suited my fancy, and I was very 
willing to accept his invitation to join him before I 
began a journey I had been planning over to ilenado, 
and thence up into the inteiior. "WTule we were pre- 
paring for our excursion, another gentleman, Hr. El, 
decided to join us. 
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Dbcemher 20^A — A Toriglit, clear day, and just 
suitable for stai-tmg ou our bunt. We bave a ship’s 
long-boat and a small prau, botb containing about 
twenty natives, and a lai’ge pack of dogs to stai*t up 
tbe game Tbe coni/i'olen/)' is tbe captain of oui* boat, 
and an old, gray Malay, wbo bas been a seaman and 
a wbaler for most of bis days, is tbe coxswain of 
tbe other, and pilot for botb. For ballast we bave 
a full load of rice, oui’ two boats cariying only half 
tbe whole paiiy, tbe other portion — twenty-five na- 
tives and half as mauy dogs — went yesterday, 
under tbe charge of tbe second native chief of tbe 
village, wbo rejoices in tbe euphonious title of 
Hiikom Tcadua^ but tbe Dutch call him tbe “ Sec- 
ond Head.” Fi’om Kema up to tbe strait, between 
Limbi and Celebes, we bad a light au* off tbe shore. 
A thin cloud, like a veil of gauze, gathered on tbe 
beads of tbe tivin-peaks known as “ Tbe Sisters,” 
and fell down in rich graceful folds over tbeu* green 
shoulders From tbe crests of all these peaks, down 
to tbe bigb-water Ime on tbe sboie, is one dense, un- 
bioken foiest. There dwells tbe sapi utung or 
“ wild ox,” probably not mdigenous, but descended 
from tbe tame sapi introduced from Java and Ma- 
dimi Tbe natives desciibe them as bemsc exceed- 
mgly fieice, botb tbe cows and tbe bulls Heie that 
peculiar antelope, tbe Anoa depressicorms, H Smith, 
abounds In these same den^e, undistmbed forests 
tbe babirusa {JBaliriisa alfiu-Ks, Les^?) is found m 
huge numbers, and a species of Sus, much like tbe 
lean bog that lives in tbe foiescs of om- Soutbein 
States, IS veiy abundant As soon as we entered 
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tlie strait we found a strong cununt against us, and 
landed on tlie soutli side in a small bay to take our 
luncb. Again we rowed and beat until we came to 
tbe naiTowest part of tbe strait, wkere kigb, per- 
pendicular walls of rock rise on either hand. The 
tide which sets toward the east, that is before the 
wind, now changed, and away we shot between 
the overhanging crags with the speed of an arrow. 
Outside of these naiTows the shores open on both 
sides, so that almost at once we were exposed to the 
full sti’ength of the stonny monsoon. The strung tide 
ninning against the wind rolled up a high, irregular 
sea ; in fact, the ocean seemed to boil. “ Have you 
any idea that we can land on that exposed shore 
in the midst of such a surf? ” I asked the controleivv. 
“’Well, it is getting di'eadfoUy rough,” was his in- 
definite reply. The old Malay pitot, who had kept 
his boat ahead, now stood up, and seeing the combing 
waves, into which the strong cmTent was rapidly 
driving us, shouted out to the cmirolmr^ '■'"Dr a hisa 
Tuan ! ” “ It is impossible, sir ! It is impossible, sn ! ” 
Instantly we tacked and stood over towar'd the Celebes 
side, and, imder the guidance of the old whaler, soon 
entered a small, well-sheltered bay. Hear its middle 
part the island of Limbi is very nanuw, and across 
that place had been stretched a series of strong nets 
made of rope a quarter of an inch in diameter, the 
meshes being about six inches square. Our plan was 
to commence diivirrg at the northern end of the isl- 
and and force the wild babirusas into this trap ; but 
it was ah’eady quite dark, and the place where the 
hiikam had landed was a long way to windward, and 
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we therefore concluded to camp here to-night. For 
a tent we cut poles fioni the neighboring bnnches of 
bamboo and covered them with the boat’s sail and 
an old tarpanlin. Om* fnend K., who was extreme- 
ly cai’eful not to boast of bemg a good sailor, be- 
came exceedingly frightened while we were in the 
midst of the combing waves, and asked me, half a 
dozen times dnring the evening, if the tide wonld 
not rise so high as to wash ns off this steep shore 
before morning, but I tried to quiet his nerves by 
assuring him that such a thing could not happen un- 
less the earth should sink, a very possible thing now 
that I come to think of it, for that very beach was com- 
posed of black volcanic sand, and we were almost 
beneath a cone, which rose on the flanks of Batu 
angm^ and had been formed so recently that even the 
luxuiiant vegetation of these tropics had not yet had 
time to gain a footing on its dark sides. In order 
to get a paidial shelter from the heavy showers we 
expected befoie moining, we pitched our camp be- 
neath the sturdy branches of an old ti’ee. There 
we slept while the wind, in heavy gusts, sighed 
through the dense foliage over our heads, and at our 
feet rose the heavy, pulsatmg roar of the ocean-surf. 

December 215 ^. — After passing a comfortable 
night, notwithstanding the feais of oui* "companion 
that we should awake befoie moinmg, and find our- 
selves m the midst of the sea, we again attempted 
to reach the northern end of Limbi, but, as soon as 
we got out of the bay, we struck into such a heavy 
sea that om men coidd not take us to wmdwaid, and 
weie theiefoie obliged to put back once more This 
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time, to vary tlie sceneiy, we passed tlirougli tlie nar- 
rows, and encamped on a charming little beach on 
the island side of the strait, between two high, pre- 
cipitous crags. Our first care was, of course, to con- 
sti-uct a tent, a work soon finished by oui* lai’ge crew. 
At 11 A. 31. we all felt a heavy earthquake-shock, 
which lasted, apparently, thii^ty seconds ; but these 
are frequent phenomena in this part of Celebes. On 
the 25th of last month, not four weeks ago, there was 
a very heavy earthquake over the whole Minahassa. 
At Kema we could still see great rents in the ground, 
thi’ee or four inches wide, which could be traced for 
several rods. The shock was so severe that nearly 
every article of glass or eai-then-ware in the contra- 
leur’s house was broken into fragments. Indeed, as 
I look up now toward the west, I do not wonder 
the earth heaves beneath us like a troubled sea ; for 
there rises the old volcano knowm in olden times 
as Mount Tonkoko. It has a great yawning ci’ater, 
six hundred feet deep, out of which are rising thick, 
white clouds of gas. On the northwest side a deep 
ravine cuts through its flanks, and opens out into the 
crater. Farther down this same side is the new cone, 
beneath which we pitched our camp last night. In 
1806 a great eniption began m this old volcano, and 
ashes, sand, and pumice-stone were thrown out in great 
quantities At Ayar-madidi the ashes were fine and 
of a gray color, and covered the ground with a layer 
an inch thick. For two days the heavens weie 
darkened by the gi’eat quantity of these light mate- 
rials fioating in the aii* So many stones ivere ejected, 
that at a distance of nearly thine miles a new cone 
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was formed, from wliicli a long tongue of land 
stietclied itself into tlie sea. Tliis point tlie natives 
called Batu angus, “ tlie Hot Koclc,” and since tliat 
time tlie wliole volcano lias been knowm by tbat 
name Some of tbe pumice-stones were said to have 
been as large as tbe iiati\ e buts, but so changed into 
a kmd of foam by tbe action of beat, tbat tbey readily 
floated on tbe sea. 

Soon after sunset I went out to fisb in a small 
canoe witb tbe contwltur and bis old pilot Tbe 
place we cbose was under a bigb, perpendiculai* pie- 
cipice tbat rose up out of tbe daik water like an ar- 
tificial wall. Heie we lemained while tbe locks grew 
higher and higher and moie and more overhanging 
as tbe daylight Aided, and tbe approaching night 
blended tbe sbaip outlines and increased tbe magni- 
tude of eveiy object around us iSTear by was a deep 
ravine, and fr'om its faiflbeiiuost recesses rolled out 
tbe leverbeiating, moaning cries of monkeys, who 
all night long keep up a piteous calling, each answei- 
ing bis fellow m tbe same mournful tones. 

Om’ lines were just about as laige as a mackeiel- 
bne Tbe books each native makes for himself, 
from biass wne, and about a fathom of vm*e is at- 
tached to each book before tbe Ime is fastened to it, 
in Older to prevent tbe fisb from severmg tbe cord 
with then* sharp teeth. For bait, small fisb are taken 
In fishing at anchor, no leads are used, but, mstead 
of them, a kind of sling of palm-leaf is fastened to 
each book This slmg contams a small stone, so 
fixed tbat it will caiiy down tbe line, but drop out 
as soon as it touches tbe bottom. After we bad 
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obtained a good supply of fine fisb, we slowly passed 
along tbe bigb, well-sbeltered shore, while the 
heavy wind sighed through the lofty branches over 
our heads. Now a gleam of light comes over the 
dark water, just beyond that high bluff; we are near 
the camp, and in a few moments stand again on the 
beach. This day is done, and yet the storm contmues, 
but we hope we may be more favored to-morrow. 

December 22J. — ^Last night I soon fell asleep after 
such vigorous use of the paddle, though the storm 
wailed, and my couch was any thing but a bed of down. 
At midnight a troubled di'eam distmbed my brain 
An indefinite hoiror thiilled along my veins as I fan- 
cied for a moment that I was whirling round such a 
deep yawning maelstrom as Poe has pictm’ed, and 
then literally “ a change came o’er the spuit of my 
dream,” but scarcely a change for the better, for I 
was fixed in the midst of a water-spout, and, in my 
struggles to escape, awoke and found a great stream 
of water pom’ing down on me from the tarpaulin 
that formed the roof of our tent. A heavy shower 
had come on, and the water was all ranning into a 
depression in the sail over me, in which, of com'se, 
there was a hole, so that the whole foimed one big 
tunnel. Of course, both K. and the controleur en- 
joyed my discomfitmn greatly, but I consoled myself 
with the thought that long before daylight they 
would find themselves in the same plight ; and the 
next morning, apparently, the thing that was fai-thest 
fr’om their thoughts was to inquhe of me in regal’d 
to the water-spout. 

That portion of the pai'ty that had left Kema in 
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advance of ns had taken little rice The controleuQ\ 
therefore, thought we must make a thu'd attempt to 
reach the northern end of the island, notmthstand- 
ing K ’s eai’nest enti’eaties to he only taken hack to 
Kema once more We had not reached the naiTOWS, 
however, before we met the hukom with all his men 
and dogs They had found the smf so high that 
the only way most of his men had heen ahle to 
leach theii* boats, was to ran doAvn the steep rocks 
and plunge head foremost into the combing waves 
We now landed a few natives to scorn* the woods, 
and finally come to the southern end of the island, 
while we went round in the boats. In order to make 
then* way thi'ough the dense forest, instead of putting 
on more clothing as a protection against the sticks and 
stones and thorny vines, they sti’ipped off what little 
they wore, except a naiTow band over the loms. At 
the southern end of the island was a small, deep bay, 
and here we encamped for the thii'd time Soon the 
natives came m, but they had secured only two wild 
hogs I pieserved the skull of one, a female, in 
which the camne teeth were not as long as those of 
a male The hukom declaied that m the babirusa 
only the males have the long cm’ved teeth, which the 
Malays have fancied resemble the antlers of a deer. 
While waitmg for us, he had been huntmg in the 
vicimty of his camp, and had taken one female by 
di'ivmg her to the end of a high point As soon as 
she saw there was no chance for her to escape, she 
leaped down the piecipice and was killed by the 
fall Such suicide, he says, is frequently resorted to 
by that animal when it finds it can retreat no fai-ther. 
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The ^vild hogs plunge into the water to avoid the 
dogs, and the natives then pursue them in boats and 
loll them with speai’s. As soon as the hunters leturn 
to camp, they cut up the hogs, and smoke the pieces 
over a smouldeiing fiie. The doars now skulk about 
to seize a piece if possible, and while the natives aie 
ciouchiug round the fii'e transforming the lean poik 
into tough bacon, you are fiequently startled by a 
shaip yelpmg as some one tinds his poitiou disappeai- 
ing beneath the jaws of one of these hungiy bmtes, 
and a liberal chastisement is at once administered to 
the thief with the fiist stick or club at hand. 

December '26(1 — Last night there was anothei 
heaNy &hower. The water ponied down in toirents 
thiough oui* thatching of palm-leaves, for we had 
already found that both the boat’s sail and the ohl 
tarpaulin affoided little piotection heie Avdieio the 
A\ater appeal ?? to fall in bioad sheets. Late in the 
e\ening the contiohnr came back fioin fisliing. AVo 
Loiild liear the Malays that weie pulling his boat 
"inging 111 an unubually loud and merry btyle, and all 
uatlicied on the beach to see what uoiukitul monster 
of the deep they had setuied. It pioied to be a libh 
ab laige a-> a hoi >e-mackcicl, and neighing fully tuo 
bundled pound-, nhieh the lue I succeed- 

ul in taking nith a biiiall hue by thaucing to gt.t it 
along'ide* the boat and bCcuriug it l>y ga(L A- oui 
-itak i>t ihc n.ib netting low, we decided toiituin, 
iliouuli 1 could -caictU htl -.itibfhd, loiT had hi*ped 
to utt complete -ki letoii of the nt’e babuu-a; 
e\4 r, the mou* tlian madt up the lo'-> hy 

ui'» mg nic hall ii do.'t n '•liull- oi tliecipialiv laic aiitt 
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lope of tins region AVc now cio‘'‘'C(l over to tlio 
Celebo'* side to a villai>:o of foui or iivc liut'^, to be 
slioltcied fioni the beiiNyriiins that Inne dienehecl 
ns tneiy night but one since we lett Keina A lew 
natives ha\e ino\ed hcie fioni Kema because they 
take many lidi olf this pait of the coast, and theie is 
a ‘'inall stieam emptying into the sea in the vicin- 
ity They live almost a\ holly by iishing, and have 
cleaied only a small place neai theii lioiisca for a gar- 
den of Indian corn This e\ ening the y ha\ c show n 
me one of the monsteis of these foiests. It was an 
eiioi moiis python. Its head has been taken olf, but by 
caieful measiucnient I find it must have been at least 
litteen feet long It was killed heie the day befoie 
yesteiday by one of the natives living m the house 
W’beie we me now shelteieel from the lain Mi.s>-iug 
liis dog, he chanced to go to the biook w’heie they 
get water, and theie he found this monstrous reptile 
tiyniig to swallow Ills favoiite As cpiietly as pos- 
sible lie stole back to the village and gave tlie alaim, 
and at once all w eut out and succeeded in cuttmer off 
its bead befoie it could di^goige its piey and attack 
tbem. The natives me now' takiue; off the skin to 
make imde moccasms, w^hich they li’ec|uently use 
when hunting m the woods, oi luoie especially when 
travelling through the tall, sharp-edged prame-grass. 
They all agree that this tough, scaly skin is much 
moie dm able for such a puipose than the best kind 
ofleathei. Om old boatman tells me that he once 
killed one of those great reptiles on Limbi, while it 
was tiying to swallow a wild pig, AU the natives 
assei-t that this monster sometimes attacks the wild ox, 
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sajpi thougli none of tliem have ever seen sucli 

a dreadful combat. Tbe eontroUuv states to me that 
wben be was stationed at Bacbian, near tbe sontbern 
end of Gilolo, be was once out bimting deer, at a 
place called Patola, witb a large pai*ty of natives. 
Tbey bad succeeded in starting up several, and be 
bimself saw one of tbem pass under a tree and at tbe 
same instant a great snake came down from one of 
tbe lower limbs and caugbt tbe flying deer witb bis 
jaws. Unfolding bis tailfi^om tbe limb, be instantly 
wound round bis victim, crusbing its bones as if tbey 
were sti'aw. An alann was given, and tbe natives 
gathered witb tbeir spears and killed tbe gi-eat rep- 
tde on tbe spot. It was not as laige round as tbis 
one, but longer. Many of our men tell me that tbey 
once assisted in killing a larger snake than tbis at 
tbe batbing-place back of Kema. It bad seized a 
bog, whose squealing soon gave all tbe mbabitants a 
warning of what bad happened. Tbey also say (and 
tbis remarkable story has since been repeated to me 
by several other persons at Kema) that a few years ago 
a native boy went out as usual to woik in bis 
or uaiden, some distance fi'omtbe %’illa"e. At niprbt 
be did not retm-n, and tbe next morning a native 
chanced to pass tbe garden and saw one of these 
gieat monstei’s frying to swallow tbe boy bead first, 
ba\dng already ciusbed tbe bones of its \dctim. He 
at once returned to tbe village, and a laige jiaity 
of natives ivent out and found tbe snake and its 
picy exactly as bad been lepoited, and immediately 
killed it Nvitb sucb weapons as tbey bad, and gave 
tbe body of tbeir young friend a decent biiiial. 
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While they \Yeie telling me these stoiics I thought 
of the dmiwr to Minch I must often Inive heeii uncon- 

• O 

seiously exposed M’hilo MMiideiing mile utter mile 
rhiough the jungles on Bum, iievei suspecting that, 
befoie I letc the aiehipelago, I myself should be 
toiced into a deadtiil combat Mutli one of these moii- 
"teis, and in such a place that one or the othei must 
die oil the spot 

The next day M’e letiimed to Kema, and I began 
my joiiiney o\ er the peninsula to Menado, and thence 
up to the plateau in the Intel lor. 

Dtci-mbti' 2Gt/<. — At 9 a. m. staitcd on horseback, 
the only mode of tiavelliug in the Mmahassa, foi Mena- 
do, the hugest village m this pemnsula of Celebes, and 
the place Mheie the Resident of this legion is located. 
I M'ent ilieie tust, in outer to see the Resident and 
obtain letteis to the officials of the inteiioi. The 
distance tiom Kema to Menado is about tu'enty mOes 
The load is made only for caits, but neaily all the 
M'ay it is Imed Muth shade-tiees, and in several places, 
for long distances, they meet oveihead so as to form 
a continuous coveied M'ay, thus alfoidmg to those 
M'ho tiavel to and fio an adniiiable shelter bom the 
hot. sunshine and hea\'y shoM'ei^ Among these ti'ees 
M-ere m.my ciom’s, Corvus tnla, not shy as they always 
aie m our country, but so tame that I bequently rode 
withm ten yaids ot M'heie they M'eie sittmg Muthont 
causmg them to move, h^umbeis of a biight-yelloM* 
bud, about as huge as om* lobm, weie seen among 
the bi-anches, and on the giound another somewhat 
hugei than a blaekbud, Dtomnis, with a long, lyre- 
shaped tail, and a plumage of blue-black. 
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These birds rarely or never heai- the report of a gim, 
and therefore have not learned to look on man as a 
nniveisal destroyer, and the tameness they manifest 
is perfectly charming. Even the black cro\v, -with its 
hoai’se caw, becomes an attractive bii'd when yon 
find he no longer tides to shun youi* company, but 
makes all the overtures he can to be social. 

The road runs along the southern fianks of Mount 
Klabat, and is slowly ascending from Kema to 
Ayar-madidi, which is about half-way across, and then 
slowly descends again to the western shore of the 
peninsula. On my right hand was a deep valley, 
and fine scenery was occasionally revealed through 
the foliage of the trees that covered the way. On 
the opposite side of the valley were many small pro- 
jecting lidges that have been formed by denuding 
torrents, and extend down to the level of the sfcieam 
that fiows out from the lake of Tondano to the ocean 
at Kema. 

By noon I came to the village of Ayar-madidi, 

“ Hot Water,” a name it receives fr*om a neighboring 
spidng, which in foimer times was hot. As it comes 
out of Moimt Edabat, it was probably heated by the 
volcanic action that raised that gi-eat mountain, which 
is only an extinct volcano. As the volcanic action 
decreased, the heat passed ofi', until now, the water is 
as cool as that of any other stream in the vicinity. 
Even as late as the 12th of November, 1818, this 
water Avas desciibed as ‘'cooking hot.” Accoiding 
to Valentyn, in the year 1G83, a great eiuption took 
place in a mountain near Menado, Avhich he calls 
“ ICemaas,” and all the surrounding country Avns hud 
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Nvaste “ Kemiuis” Dr. Juiigliiiliii luis sii2)po3ed to be 
Klabat, but be uever visited this legiou, aud tbe coni- 
cal summit of Klabat shows itb destruction by lieaiy 
eiuptious bas not yet begim It is far moie proba- 
ble that Kemaas was tbe mountain now known as 
Sudaia, wbosc two peaks aie only tbe fiagments of 
tbe upper p.iit of tbe cone that weie left standing 
when tbe eiuptive foiee blew olf tbe other parts, or 
so weakened then foundations, that they have long 
smee fallen, and tbe luateiials of wbieb they weie 
composed have been biou<Tbt doNvn, and spiead out by 
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been beyond tbe influence of both Hindus and Arabs, 
and even of those natives who have adopted any 
foreign religion or custom. Ayai’-madidi is a pret- 
tier village than Kema. Indeed, tbe more I travelled 
in tbe Minabassa, tbe more I admired tbe kampongs, 
they are so incomparably superior to those of every 
other part of tbe archipelago in tbe regularity of 
their streets and tbe beautiful hedges with which 
they are lined, and, above all, in the neatness and 
evidence of thrift that everywhere appeal*. 

The chief native of this village is also the chief 
of the distiict, which contains several villages His 
title in the native language is Hxikom Biza, or “ Great 
Chief,” though he prefers to be addressed by the 
Dutch title of major. The native official next ia 
rank is the chief of one of the smaller villages, as at 
Kema. His title is HuTcom Kadua. At smaller 
villages than Kema the chief is called Huhmi Tua^ 
or “ Old Hukom,” and beneath him is the Hulcom 
Kach^l, or little Hukom. These officers are nomi- 
nally elected by the natives, but the choice is gener- 
ally confined to the sons of the deceased. 

The Majors and Second Heads receive a per- 
centage on all the coffee raised and delivered to the 
'government. This amounts to about twenty thou- 
sand guilders per year for the seventeen districts in 
the whole Mmahassa, Besides this income, the Ma- 
jor receives one guilder, and the Second Head half a 
guilder from each family in their respective districts 
and sub-districts, and the Bukor/i Tm five days’ 
labor from each able-bodied man yeaily. 

The natives themselves are divided by the Dutch 
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into bupo-ers or “ free citizens,” and inlanders or “ na- 
tives ” who are obliged to work a certain number of 
days m tbe coffee-gai’dens belonging to tbe govern- 
ment. Tke total population of tbe IMmakassa in 
t in’s year’ (1866), as fumislied me by tbe Kesident 
fr'om tbe ofSciid documents, is 104,418,” and tbe 
mai-ked degi*ee of vai-iation in tbe population of tbis 
countiy, where tbe natives bave never been a man- 
time people, IS woifb more tban a passing notice, 
because it shows in some desu'ee tbe beneficial effect 

O 

of a stable government, and bow tbe natives are 
sometimes swept away by disease. In 1800, accord- 
ing to Valentyn, tbe population was 24,000, though 
be gives tbe number of able men at only 3,990. 
In 1825 it was 73,000; m 1842, 93,332; in 1853, 
99,588. In 1854 a gi’eat mortality appeai’ed, and 
tbe population was diminished to 92,546, no less 
tban 12,821 persons, or about one-seventh of tbe 
population, bavmg died in a single yeai’. In tbe 
district of Amurang tbe loss was as high as 22^ 
per cent Tbe piincipal diseases aie fevers and dys- 
entery. Tbe population of tbe Mmabassa, as com- 
pared to its ai'ea, 14,000 English square miles, is by 
no means large. Tbe island of Madura, which is of 
about tbe same extent, has more tban five times as 
large a population ; and tbe residency of Surabaya, 
also of about tbe same extent, contams more tban 
ten times as many people Tbe natives directed me 
to tbe major’s residence, which I found to be a small 
but neat and well-pamted bouse, built m European 

Tim number is divided according to nationalities as follows Euro 
peans, 550, natives, 102,423, Chinese, 1,484, Aiabs, 11 
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style. It is situated in the middle of a large, oblong 
lawn, that is surrounded wdth a row of ti-ees much 
like oui’ locust-trees, and which are now in ftill bloom. 
Near the gate are a guai’d-house and long series of sta- 
bles Dismounting here, I walked up to the broad 
piazza, where the major sat smoking his pipe in the 
Dutch style, and discussing in the Dutch language 
the state of the weather, the crops, and such things 
as interested the Dutchmen of those lands. His 
maimers were polished, and he received me in a most 
stately way. His friends were going to Menado, so 
that I should have companions the rest of the way. 
Om* dinner was in Em*opean style, which seemed the 
more remaikable to me because it differed so much 
from the way I had been entertained by the rajahs 
of the Moluccas In our dining-room was a fine 
series of pictures representing scenes in that most 
charaiing tale, “ Paul and Virginia,” "We were just at 
the foot of Mount Klabat, but we could not see its 
summit on account of thick rain-clouds that covered 
its sides, and now and then rolled down and pomed 
out heavy showers over the village. As one of these 
floated away to the east, the sun came out brightly 
and changed the fallmg drops into a remarkably 
broad and brOHant rainbow, which seemed sus- 
pended from the cloud, and floated along with it in 
a most maQ-ical mannei. 

O 

Here I saw for the first tune the plant from 
w^hich “manilla hemp” is manufactuied It is a 
species of banana, Musa textilis, and glows to a 
lieight of tw^elve or fifteen feet It appeals to be 
induieiiou-i, and can be raised here fi om the seed 
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The fibres are taken fii-om, the large, succulent leaves. 
Though it resembles the banana so closely that at 
fii-st most people would mistake it for that plant, 
its fi.Tiit is small, disagreeable to the taste, and not 
edible. Several residents have made strenuous 
eftbifs to extend its cultivation, but the result has 
shown that the natives can be more profitably em- 
ployed in raising cofiee. The rain-clouds having 
cleai’ed away, we all stalled for Menado. The horse 
that had been kmdly fui'nished me by an officer was 
not fast nor sme-footed; and, finally, as we were 
going down a gentle declivity at a qmck canter, he 
fell headlong As I am, at least, a much better 
sailor than horseman, I went off over his head with 
a most sui’prising momentum, my feet, unfortunate- 
ly, passing so fai* into the stumps that I could not 
extiacate either of them. This so finghtened the horse 
that he reared and plunged fearfully, but I had no 
idea of bemg dragged off like Mazeppa, and held on 
to the rems untd my feet were once more clear, when, 
with one leap, I was again m the saddle, and ready 
for further experience m this mode of travelling. 
Though I was aware my position was somewhat dan- 
gerous, I could not help feehng amused at the alarm 
manifested by my compamons They all seemed de- 
lighted to know that I had escaped with only such 
mconvenience as one clad in a summer smt of white 
would necessarily experience m coming down m such 
an unceremonious manner into the midst of a muddy 
stieam. Late m the evenmg we came to the Eesi- 
dent’s house, where a cordial welcome awaited me, 
and I had the pleasm-e to find myself once more in 
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the midst of a pleasant family after so long and lone- 
ly an exile. 

The next morning I walked throngh the vdlage. 
Its total popnlation is only ahont 2,500, of which 
300 ai’e Eni’opeans and mestizoes ; about 600 China- 
men, and 1,200 natives, half of whom are Christians 
and the other half Mohammedans. The Resident’s 
house is suirounded by lai*ge gi-ounds, abounding in 
the choicest of tropical plants, blot far* hum it is 
the mai’ket, a house without walls, the roof resting 
on pillai’S of wood and masomy. This is the uni- 
versal style of the markets in all parts of the archi- 
pelago. Here various kinds of fruits, gambier, betel- 
nuts, and siii are sold by the natives, and salt, cotton 
fabrics, and cutlery, by Chinese. The salt used here 
is not imported fium Java, as that used on the other 
islands I have visited, but is made by the natives 
themselves in the following manner : Littoral-plants 
are gathered and biuned. The ashes aie then placed 
in a bamboo, which is filled with water. After this 
has remained for some time, the water is strained off 
and evaporated. The residuum is a dark, impui’e 
salt, but the natives prefer it to any that can be im- 
ported. This custom seems to have been introduced 
lately, for. in 1811 the government sold three hrm- 
died and twelve thousand pounds of impoited salt, 
but m 1853 only two thousand. Fiom the village 
of Meuado I walked noithwaid parallel to the bay, 
and, crossing the little stream Menado, came to tlie 
village of the Bantiks, a pecuhai* people, numbei mg 
.ibout two thousand five hunched, Avho lefuse to be- 
come Mohammedans or Chiistians, and continue to 
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let. nil the Iie.itlieii lieliet' of tlieir foietatlier-^. 
of them aie t.allei tliaii tlio otlier jieoplo I .wnv in tlic 
]\luiaha''-.i. Then hou'^eb aie not ])l.iceil on higher 
po-'tb than tho'-e of other native^, Init they aic tic- 
ipieiitly loiiLT, and oeen[)ied l>y be\cial tannliob — a 
cn-'toin winch appear^ to Inue been geneial thiongh- 
oiit tlie aichipelago in ancient tinier, and is btill 
piaeti'C’d at Doiey, on the noitli coast of New 
Gnine.i, .ind again by tlic {leople of the Teiigei Monn- 
t.iiiib 111 Jav.i, wlio jiiide tlieiiibelve^ on letaining tlie 
cubtonib of their anee>toib The \iew li.is been ad- 
vanced that the B.nitik-. aic dc'cendantb of China- 
men, w’lio C'-talili'-hed themselveb heic wlien tliey 
liist eanio to the idolir cMb to pinelnibe spices. Tins 
may have been the c.i^e, but their ieatuies, thoiigli 
somewhat diileieiit fioni the otliei native^, did not 
appeal to me to be ‘-o nnlilce tliem a^ to neec-sitate 
sueli a tlieoiy. Ab they ha\e kept tlieni'-elves moio 
away fioin the intlnenee of all fousgneib than most 
^dalay", tliey give us a good idea ot wh.it the aboii- 
giiies ot tliib legion weie befoie the ai rival of the 
Poituguese 

About three miles loiiud the iioithern side bay, 
we came to Temumpa, ivheie all the lepeib of tliis 
residency aie obliged to live, banished forever fiom 
all communication wntli other natives, except sucli of 
their blends as come to see them The little \alhK>'e 

O 

consists of twelve small houses, regularly arranged 
on eithei side of a street They \vere all neatly 
whitewashed, and each has a small plot of groiincl, 
ivhere its unfoitunate occupants can busy themselves, 
and forget theii incurable sufterings and their ban 
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iskmeiit. A native wlio lives near by has cbarge of 
them, and my opinion was very decided that tbey 
were well cared for by tbe government. As we 
passed from bonse to bonse, tbe officer called them 
ont, and I gave eacb a small piece of silver, for wbicb 
they appeared very gratefob There are now niae- 
teen bere afflicted witb tbis loathsome malady. Tbe 
part that appears to be tbe first attacked is tbe 
nose, tbe next is tbe bands, and tbe last tbe feet, 
tbongb in some it only appears in one of these organs 
In one case tbe nose bad wholly disappeared — even 
tbe partition between tbe nostrils — so that I cotdd 
look directly into tbe chamber over tbe month. At 
tbe same time tbe muscles on one side of tbe face 
were so contracted that tbe features presented a most 
sickening sight. In another case, tbe nose and all 
tbe upper lip were gone, and even tbe outer part of 
tbe upper jaw, so that tbe front teeth only stuck 
fast on one side, and were completely exposed to 
view throughout their entire length These, how- 
ever, were tbe older cases, in wbicb tbe disease bad 
made greater progress Many bad lost their fingers 
and toes. One little girl bad her ankles and feet so 
swollen that her ankle-bones could not be seen, and 
yet I could not but notice bow cheerful she appeared. 
Two men bad tbe disease in their feet, wbicb bad 
swollen until they were three times tbefr proper 
size, and all broken open and fissured in tbe most 
shocking manner. No one who has not seen such 
lepers as these can have any idea of what forms 
human fiesb can assume, and life yet remain in tbe 
body. Suffering from such an incurable, loathsome 
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of ,Ia%a. atnl i-' *'U]k noi t<> any iai*-(d in thn aiclii- 
jHlaTti, nnli it may la* -onu* tliat conn-- liom tin* 
Infill ind-- in the inuinn ot Sumatta 

lln* c*‘lKi* Hop n ''Ul*]tH to -onn* vaiiation, hnt 
the* lu 'uh nl infornn nm that tin* a. 1 1 a'_o \ n*ld of the 
<4o\Hnnuni oanh n-- <iunm^ tin* Im 1 h\ }cai-i ha> 
In HI no h "1 thin oT.OtiO jinul^ (a,tHR),t)(iO jjound--) 
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TIk n I’i . t* n line of thi- p! inland it-i li uit la lopi, 
a coiiupiion of the name in Dutch, the peojdc is ho 
i'liiodiKed It into thi:? an hija la^o. Tin tue, Cojftu 
n I iiatnc ot Aiiica, between the tenth and 
iitteeiiih dt arc'C' ot noith latitude,'’ but it thine^ 
an}v. hcie vrithin the tiopie-^ on the hundicd-- of hioh 
nlamD in tin* aiehipch-go, .e-. v.ell as in the diy hunk 
when- It n indn^eiiou- It \v,lt late a-* lilO, about 
hah a ceiituiy bcfoie the <H'eo\eiy (jf <jui continent, 
that it V. as biought o.'ci tiom Ab}--inia to the nioun- 
t,/inotn part-! ot Aiabia, In tlii'i way it hajip^ned 
tlh-t th‘ — Vrabian -5 v.cic tin jieoph who introduced it 
'C-. -1’, l) o, r, OI .'iHu.lu M ni<l- ’ 
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into Europe. In 1690 , forty years after, the peo- 
ple of Europe tad learned to use it as a leverage. 
Governor-General Van Hoorne tad some of tte seeds 
trougtt to timfrom ports on tte Arabian Gulf, by tte 
vessels of tte Dutct East India Company, wto then 
carried on some trade between ttose places and Java. 
Tte seeds were planted in a garden near Batavia, 
wtere tte plants flouiisted well and bore so muct 
finiit ttat tteb' culture was at once begun, and since 
ttat time tas spread to many parts of tte arctipelago, 
but tte ctief islands from wtict coffee is now export- 
ed are Celebes, Bat, Java, and Sumatra. It is also 
raised to some extent in the Ptitppmes, and ttese 
and tte Malay Islands fondst one-fourtt or more 
of all ttat is used. One of tte first plants raised at 
Batavia was sent to Holland, to Nictolas Witsen, tte 
tead of tte East India Company, wtere it airived 
safely and bore fruit, and tte plants fi’om its seeds 
were sent to Sminam, wtere ttey floxuisted, and in 
1718 coffee began to be an article of export from ttat 
part. Ten years later, in 1728 , it was introduced 
from Surinam into tte Frenct and Englist islands 
of tte "West Indies, taving previously been suc- 
cessively introduced into Ai’abia, Java, and Hol- 
land. I am told ttat it was first brought tere from 
Java by a native prince, and, tte remai’kable manner 
in wtict it thrived taving attracted tte attention of 
the officials, more trees were introduced. In 1822 
only eighty piculs were produced ; in 1834 . a remark- 
ably favorable year, 10,000, but in the next year only 
4,000 were obtained. In 1863 the crop was 13,000 
piculs, and in 1854 , 23 , 000 . This indicates tow re- 
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of Ilia face tlie muscles near tlie dieek-bone and on 
tke temple were di’eadfally lacerated. That a man 
should ever escape alive after Ms head had once been 
between a crocodile’s jaws is certainly the next thing 
to a mii’acle. I ashed him what he thought when 
he found his head in such a vice. “ Well,” said he, 
coolly, “ I thought my time had come, but that I had 
better sing out while I could, and that’s what saved 
me, you see.” 

Deoember 28i^/i. — At 6 a. m. bade the Eesident 
good-by, and staided for the highlands in the interior 
with an opas or official servant as a guide and attend- 
ant. It was a lovely morning. The cuckoos were 
pouring out their eaidy songs, and the gurgling of 
the brook by the wayside was almost the only other 
sound that disturbed the stillness of the morning. 
A few curi were floating Mgh in the sky, and also a 
number of cumuli, whose perpendicular sides reflected 
the bright sunlight like pearly, opaque crystals. 
Along the way we met natives of both sexes carry- 
ing tobacco and vegetables to market, the men hav- 
ing theii’ loads in a sled-shaped frame on their backs, 
and the women carrying theirs in shallow baskets on 
their heads. Our road, wMch led to the south, was — 
like all in the Minahassa — broad and well graded, 
and where it ascended an acclivity coarse fibres from 
the leaves of the gomuti palm were laid across it 
ft’om place to place to cause the water to di’ain off 
into the ditches by its sides. When the road came 
to a village it always divided, that all the carts may 
go round the village, and not through it. This 
arrangement enables the natives to keep the street 
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tliroii"li tlieir villaQ-e neat and smooth Such streets 

O O 

usnally consist of a narroAY road, bordered on either 
side by a band of green turt^ and outside of these 
aie sideivalks of naked soil like the road. Six 
miles out we came to Lotta, a village of about foui* 
himdi’ed souls, and soon after began to rapidly as- 
cend by a well-built road, that zigzags up the sides 
of jMount Empung, which forms one of the noidh- 
ern butti esses of the plateau situated to the south 
and east. Nineyia^z^s fi-om Menado, when we were 
about twelve hundi-ed feet above the sea, I wheeled 
lound my horse and enjoyed a magnificent view 
over the bay of Menado and the adjacent shore 
Out in the bay lose several high islands, among them 
the volcanic peak of Menado Tua, its head raised 
high in the blue sky, and its feet bathed in the blue 
sea. Eeai' the shore the land is veiy low, and 
aboimds in various species of palms Farther back 
it begins to rise, and soon cuiwes up towai'd the lofty 
peak of Klabat 

The beautiful ciiri which we had noticed m the 
eaily morning now began to change into ram-clouds, 
and loU down the mountain, and soon the beautiful 
landscape beneath us was entu’ely hidden fi*om our 
view The road here passes thiough deep cuts that 
show well the vaiious Muds of rocks, which ai*e 
tiachytic sand, pumice-stone, and a conglomerate of 
these matenals As we ascended we passed many 
places on the mountain-side wheie the natives were 
cultivatmg maize, and fiom far above us and beneath 
us came the echoing and reechomg songs of the 
natives, who were busy cultivatmg this exotic but 
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most useful plant. Tlie custom of these people to 
sing wliile working in the field is the more notice- 
able, because the Javanese and Malays u&ually toil 
■without thinking of thus lightening theif monoto- 
nous labor. Upward and upwaid we climbed until 
we were about three thou'jand feet above the sea, 
■when -we came to t^vo small ^’illages, Beyond, the 
road again became level, and soon we reached To- 
mohon, where I met the conirolew fiom Tondano, 
a large village to the east, who had come at the 
Eesident’s recpiest to accompany me for the rest 
of that day’s jomney. Another hoi se was bi ought 
and saddled foi me, and we continued on towaid the 
south, our pai ty now numbering six or eight, for the 
chief of each village and one or two servants ai*e 
obliged by law to accompany the coatroleur from 
thefr o\vn village to the next one he comes to, in 
whatever chi’ection he may choose to tiaveh We 
soon after entered the chaiming village of Sai'onsong. 
In the centre of it and on one side of the sfreet is the 
chiefs house, and opposite to it but back from the 
stieet is the ruma negri^ and the space between the 
two is a pretty garden aboundmg in roses. This 
reminder of home gave me a thiiU of pleasm-e that I 
shall remember as long as I love to look on this, the 
most beautiful of all liowers. As we galloped out 
of this village the thick rain-clouds and fog cleai’ed 
away, and only cumuli and cirri were again to be 
seen in the sky. I now had a magnificent -riew, on 
the left, of the high range along the west side of lake 
Tondano, towaid the northwest of the shaip vol- 
canic cone of Lohon, about five thousand feet in 
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lieiglit, west of tliat of Enipung, uttjiming nearly that 
lieiglit, and in the uoithcast Guuong Api with its 
thiee peak'j Somewhat taither on we rode dowm 
into a little \ alley, w heic the load laii along the side 
of a small lake, whose muddy ^^'ater ivas of a dii ty- 
white color, and fiom whieh stiong, ahuost stiang- 
luig, fumes of sulphur weie using — a most uneaithly 
place, and one that would lemind the tiaveller ot 
Bimyan’s pietuic of “the Valley of the Shadow' ot 
Death,” wheie the w'ay w'as nariow, aiul on either 
hand “ evei and anon eaine iij) llame and smoke in 
gieat ahuudaiiee w'lth spaiks and hideous noises.” 
In one place a Hock of ducks was swumming in this 
snlphuious pool, and on its maigiii I noticed a few 
Avadeis runnms: to and fio seeking food Its banks 
weie mostly coveied with ferns, the leaves of w'hich 
were of a blight led, reminding one of the bidliantly- 
coloied leaves of oui’ maples in autumn. 

Hear the next ^'lllage, Lahendong, we made a 
short exclusion to the left, up a high but not a 
steep lull, to see the lemaikable lake Lmu The 
hill IS the top of an old volcano, and soon, as we de- 
scended and tui-ned a shai'p point, we found before 
us the lake now filing the bottom of the crater On 
oui’ way down to a house neai* its edge, we passed 
a place where much sulphui-ous gas was escaping. It 
looked mdeed much like the top of a gi-eat half- 
slaked hme-kiln. The lake is about half a mile in 
diametei, and has an outlet on the southwest, thiough 
a foimer spht in the old crater-walL In most parts 
the water has a blue color, but in some it has a 
whinsh Tinge fiom gases that rise up thiough the 
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'bottom of its basin. On tbe northeast end there is 
a large solfatara, like the one we passed in coming 
down to the lake, but larger. Here it was that the 
Italian count, Carlo de Vidua, who had travelled over 
a large paif of the globe, met with a misfortune that 
caused his untimely death. He ventured too far on 
the soft, hot clay, and sank in, and before the natives, 
who had cautioned him against going there, could 
take him out, he was bmned so badly that he died 
in a short time afteiward at Amboina, whither he 
was taken, that he might be cai’ed for in the best 
possible manner. He had travelled over a consid* 
erable portion of our own continent, and, after 
escaping many imminent dangers, ventured in this 
spot too far. Such is the histoiy of many a daiing 
traveller, and no one who comes out here, where on 
the sea there ai’e phates, and on the land eaifh- 
quakes and savage beasts, and in some places still 
more savage men, can know at what moment he is 
planning a fatal voyage, or when he is taking the step 
that may be his last. Yet some one must take this 
risk if the limited boundaries of oui’ knowledge of 
these remote lands are ever to be extended. 

Although the water of this lake is laigely im- 
pregnated with sulphur and other substances that 
rise up through its bottom, yet Dr. Bleeker found 
two kinds of fish here, OjphiocephahiB atHakcs, BI, 
and Ai'rabaa scmdms^ Cuv., and an eel, Angmlla 
MlphmstoTiei, Syk,, which are also found in the fresh 
waters of Java and Sumatra, and in India. Beturn- 
ing to the main road, we continued on to Sonder, and, 
passing through a part of the village, came to the 
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TUina negri, a public-liouse for any officer wlio cliancea 
to come to that place This house is said to be 
far better even than any of the same kind in Java 
It stands at the end of a long, beautifully-shaded 
avenue The road is boideied with a narrow band 
of grass, neatly clipped, and the sidewalks lU’e of a 
white earth, which has been bi ought from some dis- 
tance. A fine glove sniToimds the house, and here 
aie many casucD'ina or cassowaiy -trees, the long, 
needle -like leaves of which closely resemble the 
downy plumage of that strange bhd This evening, 
as the full moon shines thi'oucch the foliasce, the 
whole grove is transfoimed into an enchanted place. 



CHAPTEE XL 


TECE MmAHASSA. 

Decmiher — Early tins moming rode about 
two miles from Bonder m a northwest dii'ection, 
down over the edge of the plateau on which that 
village is situated. The road was nothing but a 
naiTow path, and led along a deep ravine, whose 
sides in several places were high precipices. A short 
distance beyond the native village of Tmchep is the 
beautiful %vateiLall Munte, nine hundred and sixty- 
four feet above the sea, but six hunched and fifty 
below Bonder. The height of the fall is about sixty 
feet, and the width of the stream at this time is 
neai'ly twenty The rock over which it pours is 
a pei'pendicular wall of trachytic lava The place 
from which travellers \’iew the tall is some tcvo 
hundred feet above it, where the road rims along the 
bide of a mountain-chain, that cm'ves in the form ot‘ 
a horseshoe aiound it, and makes a magnificent 
background for this charming picture. Luxiuiant 
foliage han^s over the stream above the cataract, and 
mnes and small trees have found a foothold m the 
cieidces and on the pi ejecting ledges of the steep 
wall beneath; and as the showers of falling chops 
strike the encU of their branches, they continually 
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■wave to and £l’o, tliougli where the hehoMer stands, 
not the slightest hreeze is moving in the air. We 
had come at jnst the laght time to see it -when it 
is most charming, for the early sun was then shoot- 
mg ohliqne hands of bright light across the falling 
water, and as the stream is divided mto millions of 
di’ops the moment it curves over the edge of the 
cliff, those pearly spheres ■were now lighted up and 
now darkened, as lepeatedly they shot out of the 
shaded paifs into the hands of golden light 

Eetuming to Bonder, I proceeded along the main 
route in the southeast direction to Bonder Tua, “ Old 
Bonder,” and Kawangtoan, and thence to the lovely 
negn of Tompasso. During this distance, of about 
eight nules, we had slowly ascended until we weie 
about five hundred and seventy-five feet above Bon- 
der The view here is open on all sides In ihe 
southwest is klount Tompasso, which attains an ele- 
vation of over thirty-eight hundred feet. In the 
southeast the high, steep mountains are seen that 
border this elevated plain on the south. Great land- 
shdes appear on their sides ; and the people at Tom- 
passo said that, not long before, three natives, who 
had cleared and planted large gardens on the steep 
declivities, went one morning to continue their labor, 
as usual, when to their great surprise their gardens 
had disappeared, and all that was left of them was a 
huge heap of sandstones and ffagments oi trees 
piled up on the edge of the plaim 

This village is laid out ■with a large, square p-ond 
in the mid'ile. and on a broad dike wnich crosses it 
is the hihhwav. A. well-graded street corners tms 
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pond, and tlie lionses on its four sides are all placed 
facing its centre. The hedges that border the house- 
lots are mostly composed of rose-bushes, and the 
pond itself is nearly filled with the richly-colored 
and fragrant lotus, Nymfphma lotus, a large water- 
lily, held sacred in Egypt and India as the symbol 
of creation. It is the beautiful flower upon which 
Buddha is represented as sitting in each of the 
great images, where he is supposed to personify the 
Past, the Present, and the Future, three immense 
statues, to be seen in any of the thousand temples in 
the East dedicated to that heathen god The “ lotus ” 
or “ lotos” of northern Africa, the fruit of which was 
supposed to possess the wonderful power of making 
all who tasted it forget their “homes and friends 
and native shores,” is a tree, the Geltis Australis. If 
the ancients, who delighted so much in fables and 
myths, had only known of this charming place, 
they would have located their lotus-land here in the 
distant East, where the air is so pure and balmy, and 
the scenery so enchanting. 

About a mile and a half beyond Tompasso we 
came to a number of “ mud-weUs,” and I began to 
examine them ; but, as a heavy shower was now seen 
coming up, my attendant and I agam leaped into om’ 
saddles and dashed off at a fast canter to Langowan, 
where the chief very politely insisted on my remain- 
ing with him instead of gomg to the next village — 
an invitation I was happy to accept, for I was deter- 
mined not to leave this wonderful region until I had 
visited all the hot-springs in the vicinity, especially 
as the missionary here offered to go with me on the 



inoriow, so tliat I sliould not fail to sec those tliaf. 
weie most inteiestin" 

O 

Da'tinhtr []0th — Barly tliis moriiiug, in company 
with the mitsionaiy, tlic hulom iua^ and a niimher 
of natives lode back nearly to Tompasso to reevam- 
iue the mud-Avells ‘-een yesterday. The area in which 
most of them are found is about half a mile square, 
on the side of a gentle deeli\ ity Some time befoi'c 
we came to them, we could tell wheie tliey were by 
the quantities of steam and gas lising fioni tliern, 
and, <is Ave came nearer, we could heai the heavy 
bubbling of the piiueipal one. It is of a tiiangulai* 
fomi, and measures about thii ty feet on a side, one 
of the angles Ijdng toivard the top of the lull. The 
mud is gciieially of a lead coloi, and A’aues in con* 
sistLuev from the centie, where it is ntaily as thin a.s 
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polygons. They, therefore, exactly represent the 
lines of conoretionaiy stmctui'e frequently seen in 
schists, and represented in nearly every treatise on 
geology.^ If this buhhling action should cease, 
and in the coui'se of time the clay become changed 
by heat and pressui’e into slates, the similarity of the 
two would perhaps be very close. Have, therefore, 
the particles now forming the old schists which 
show this sti’ucture been subjected to such mechani- 
cal changing in thefr relative position to each other, 
before they were hai’dened Loto the schists they now 
form, as the particles of clay in this pool are un- 
dergoing at the present time ? 

Near this large well was a hot-spring about three 
feet in diameter, and two feet deep. Its temperature 
was as high as 98° Celsius, 208.4° Fahrenheit, and 
of coui’se much steam rose fi’om its suilace. We 
boiled some eggs here hard in a few minutes. The 
water was pui-e and the natives living in the vicinity 
fr'equently come and wash their clothing m this nat- 
ui'al boiler No trace of vegetation could be de- 
tected beneath the suiface nor on its edges where the 
bubbling water splashed. At the foot of the hill we 
visited a considerable lake which was strongly im- 
pregnated with sulphiu”, and near it a pond of thick, 
muddy water which in several places boiled up at 
intervals. About twenty of these boiling pools are 
found on this hill-side, and in the low, marshy land 
at its feet. Up the hill above the mud-well fii'st 
described was a naked spot several yards in diameter. 

* For an acoin ate representation of these rings, see the drawings of 
concretionary stiuctuie in Dana’s “Manual of Geology, ” p 99, fig 85 
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It compo-^ed ot* tuna j>nfi, white earth, that de- 
coinpo-'ed lava" Coii-^ideiahle "team wa-^ escaping 
fioui two or thioe hole" ^\hele the native" had been 
taking out tlii" white eaith or clay, which they mix 
with iice-watei and n"e in whitewadiing their hou^e", 
a common piactice thioughout the ]MinahaS"a AVe 
now lode we^t to Tonipa""0, and turning to the noith 
came to a "mail villaice called Nolok. Thence the 
native" guided U" a "hurt distance in a noitheasterly 
duection to a biook, and tbllowing up tlii" for some 
distance, we came to a huge bowl-"hapcd ba"m about 
seventy-live feet in diameter and twenty feet deep 
Its Sides weie of "oft clay, and so steep that we had 
much dilliculty m getting near enough to its edge to 
obtain "Uch a vieiv as I desired, and the only way we 
accomplished it was by selecting a place wheie the 
iutei twining loots of many small tiees made a kind 
of tiuf The cooliC" cleaied away the shiubbeiy with 
their cleavei s, and then by taking the left hand of one 
native while he held fast to anothei with his light, I 
was enabled to lean ovei its sott edge and obtam a 
complete view of the boiling water which paitly 
covered its muy bottom The stream which hows 
down mto this basin uses on higher land to the 
north, and is cool until it comes mto this basm 
Heie it IS heated and strongly impiegnated with 
sulphm’, and changed to a whitish color This cu'cu- 
lai' basm I suppose has been wholly formed by the 
motion of the water that boils with the heat beneath 
it One object m visitmg these hot sprmgs was to 
ascertam at what degree of temperatui’e vegetation 
fii-st began to appear We theiefoie went down the 
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stream, and began following its coui’se upward toW' 
ard tMs basin. At a place where the temperature 
was 48° Celsius, 118.4° Fabi-enheit, the rocks and 
sticks in the water were thickly covered with dark- 
green algie. A little higher up the temperature was 
61° Celsius, 128.8° Fahrenheit, and algae were stdl 
present, though the fomes of sulphur that rose choked 
me as I stooped to examine the temperature. We 
had now come to a thick jungle where the groxmd 
was so soft and miiy it was both difficult and danger- 
ous to get neoi-er the boiling pool. At last one of 
the natives was induced by the promise of a large 
piece of silver to cut away the bamboos and small 
shiTibbeiy, if I would keep close behind him. Thus 
we slowly worked oui’ way several yards higher 
up, when I ordered him to tmn toward the stream. 
This hot-bog was ceitainly the next place to Tartarus. 
In several places between the clumps of small ti*ees 
and bamboos the water was boiling and bubbling 
fuiiously, and pouiing out great volumes of stifling 
gases, but I followed my coolie so closely that he had 
no time to regi-et his agreement, and at last we 
reached the bank of the sti’eam, a place was cleared, 
and fastening my thermometer to the end of a long 
bamboo, I placed it in the hot, opaque water. Three 
tunes I repeated the obseivation, and each time the 
mercuty stood at 50° Celsius, 122° Fahrenheit, but I 
judged from the rate it fell after the hist reading 
that it stood at 52°, ceidainly not higher, before it 
was raised into the air. In this spot we had unfortu- 
nately come among hundreds of ants, that came out 
and bit me until my ankles seemed to be surrounded 
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A\itli live co:iK, aiul at the end of tlie thud reading 
I diojiped the hanihuo and lan back with all niy 
might to escape the-'C pe'jts and end my miseiy. 
AVhile I held the theimoineter in the Imbbling (not 
boding) water, I oideied tlie coolie to lai-^e the sticks 
that weie tloating in it, but could not discern the 
slightest appearance of any vegetable giowtli, though 
it w'as veiy noticeable a little tai ther downi the stream 
W'heietheteiiipeiatureof the water was not moiethan 
one degiee lower, but wheie the quantity of sulphur 
in the water mu^t have been much less, judging by the 
pi opoi donate •'trength of the fumes that lisc in the 
two place' All the othei leadings given heie were 
made while the mercuiy remained in the water, and 
.1* the themiometer had been carefully marked the 
obseivatioiis are liable to but little enor. If ‘•ome 
other ob'Ciwer should go to the 'ame place -> and find 
a greater or IC'S quantity of water, no doubt the teni' 
peranire aLo would Ije found to have -li'ahtly changed. 
The mis'Ionarv in our partj', %vho had vi-ited thi-> 
]dace Several nine-, a-'iired me that frequently, when 


the ojid 


stream 



that now^ into the- ba.-in l~ much 
' rain-, the water i- throwTi up at 
h'^h a eorninon pairn-rree, about 
rive- a! -o told me they ha/i all often 


f t 
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diameter The water does not boil up except in one 
or two places, and almost the only gas that escapes is 
steam. Its temperature is '78° Celsius, 1'72.4° F^-en- 
heit. On one side is a small brook which eanies off 
the sm'plus water, for this is traly a spring, that is, 
a place where water flows up from the ground. A 
shoiff distance to the west and north are a number 
of hills, from which this water no doubt comes As 
stifling gases were not pouiing out, I had a better 
opportunity for examining the banks of the brook, 
which flowed oft' sixty feet, and was then conducted 
across the road by a causeway. Tracing it with the 
cmnent seveial times, I invariably came to the fii’st 
indication of vegetable bfe in the same place It 
was a small quantity of algse on the bottom of the 
brook, each plant bemg about as lai’ge round as a 
pm, and an eighth of an inch in length, and re- 
sembbng the Vaucliena, or brook silk, the green 
threads of which are seen in the fresh-water ponds 
by om' roadsides in summer. Here the temperature 
was 70^° Celsius, 170 15° Fahrenheit As the water 
flowed out thi’ough this shallow brook, a large part 
of all the sulphurous gas it contained of course 
pas&ed oft', and I believe the vegetation began at that 
point, not so much because the water was 11° Celsius 
cooler than in the basin, as because it was much 
purer, for at a short distance neaini the basin, wheie 
the temperatuie was 771° Celsius, 173 83° Faliieu- 
heit. no kind of vegetation could be detected, and 
yet the difference in the tempeiatm'e of tlic ^\''atel in 
the two places was only three-eighths ot a degiee in 
Cehius’s -icale. 
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Goologi-ts MippoH' that our fiiith wu'. once a 
molten, liquid urn-", which cooled h} degiees until a 
eiiist W!d toiiiud, that “-low ly thickened until con- 
den>ation began in the ‘^uiiounding atnio-pheie, and 
thus the water of the piiincval ocean wa-. tonned. 
At fii-'t tin-' watt 1 luu-'t ha\c been jidt below' the 
boiling ])oiiit, and tlicqueiy has aiden, IIow cool did 
the sea bceonie belbic \tgdatiou began to appeal in 
it, and oil the lainl then abo\e the -ea' The paitial 
answoi indicated by the lew ob-ei\ atioiis above h, 
that the jiiL'Ciice <*1 \aget.iblc lite depended nioie on 
the clKiaical coinpo'-ition ot the water tlniii on it-> 
tcmpeianire If it wa^ a. puie then as the laiger 
pool dc-uilnd above, th- wliole oieaii was y< t one 
ineat ^tc "niii'^ c d'lioii w'hen the-e nimp 

aquatic ])1 cit- * ach ai>paiently conuAing o| on/ 
a sincflc braU'.hin'j c- 11, b g ui to gioa in t i< • la 

" " till 5 time, liov/ev<a’, 


plices aloua r." ^noi- . - ^ ^ 

other a’-£ hk.- tho-o-.h.-h „o.voiov//Mino.,l, l.or. 
restn.ri.L.,'^ to-;- ho - -j hecu thii.iox oiOlio Ijm'I 
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way to Kema, having been transferred, at Ms re- 
quest, to Sumatra. We should therefore be com- 
panions on the steamer all the way to Java, wMch 
was especially agreeable to me, as he spoke Eng- 
lish well, and no one not bom in Holland can ever 
learn to pronounce the harsh gutturals of the Dutch 
language with perfect ease and accuracy, Erom Lan- 
gowan we rode four miles in a northerly direction to 
Kakas, a village at the southern end of the lake of 
Tondano. The Trnna nSgri here is one of the most 
pleasantly-situated buildings in the Minahassa. It is 
large and carefully built, and has broad verandas 
both toward the lake and the village It is sur- 
rounded with plots of green grass, neatly bordered 
with gravelled walks, and rose-bushes covered with 
large crimson flowers. In the evening, when the moon 
rose over the sharp peaks a short distance to the 
east, and spread a broad band of silver light over the 
lake, the effect was charming; and now, wMle we 
inhale the bahny air, and recall to mind the ponds of 
beautiful lotus we have been passing, we may feel 
that we are indeed in the enchanted lotus-land that 
Tennyson thus pictures . 

In the afternoon they came nnto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon , 

At noon the coast with languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above the valley stood the moon ; 

And like a downward smoke the slender stream 
Along the chff to fall, and pause, and fall, did seem 

Jcmuo/ry 1, 1866, — Walked with the cont/rolefwr 
and cMef through the village, and saw the mode of 
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poninliiiLr out iu<‘ by water pou t-i 'L'lic n\lc of the 
water wliM'l U ina<h‘ \ery lon;j', and tilled with a 
numlnr of ‘’iiiall -tu'h', w hu h, a-' they turn o\er, 
rai-e pole'' li\' d in .i jieije ndienlai po-’ition, that fall 
aicam when the ie\ol\ini; ■'tiek diawn away liom 
tluni A hirL'o h'l'it, inanin d hv 'e\i n natne-', was 
inadi* ready lor nn* to ‘jo to an\ pait of tlu* lake 
of Tond ino an<l a^ <.i t im d» jtt h. It ocenjnei the 
lower portion of a hioh plaUau, and it-^ “•mliKe, ai 
nua'iind 1*} S 11 l)<* Lmite. i'' two thou-'and two 
hundrul and -twent) two Ihiirli-'h tut above the sea. 
It 1'' about ‘•e\ eiiti ui niih lon^ in a inn tlu i ly and 
■'outluily dirtcti<in, and \aiu-' in width lioni two to 
-e\eti mih " It i'’ neail} di\idtd into two equal 
part', by hi^h cajie'' that pioject tioni either "hoie 
On the ''Otith and -onlhwi-t and on the noith, its 
«hoUs aie low', and the land •'lowl) a^-eeiids fioin one 
to li\e nuk'', and tlun eaiieis npwaid to the jaggeil 
mountain ere-'t that bouiuls the luni/on on all titles 
In the otlu*r j)ait> of it-, dioies it ii-'Vs up fiuni the 
water in steep aceluitie-i All the h>wlauds and the 
lower Hanks of the mountains aie under a hioh state 

c> 

of eiiltivatioii, and the air is cool and piue, while it 
13 evecssively hot and sultiy on the occau-shoie below'. 
Some w'liteis have legaidcd this lake-basiii as an old 
e.xtiuct eratci ; and some, as only a depiession m 
the fauuouiiding plain, or, in other w'oids, the low'er 
pait of the plateau. To settle this question beyond 
a doubt, it w'as necessaiy to asceitam its foim. I 
theiefoie asked the Hesident if he could fiumisli me 
wnth a Ime to sound with as I crossed it He re- 
plied tbat be had but one of tw^o himdi’ed fathoms, 
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and tliat I could not expect to reacli tlie bottom wit 
that, for all tbe fisbermen wbo live on its shores d( 
clai’e that it “ has no bottom,” that is, is unfatboms 
ble. It would be sometbing to know that it wa 
more tban twelve bundred feet deep — so a cooli 
was ordered to carry tbe line. From Kakas w 
rowed over a short distance toward tbe high shop 
opposite, that being said to be one of tbe unmeasui 
able places A heavy sinker was put on, and tb( 
whole line cleared, so that it would run out freely 
to tbe last foot. I gave tbe man at tbe bow tb( 
command, and tbe cord began to rattle over tb( 
boat’s side, when suddenly it stopped short. “ Is the 
sinker off?” “No, it’s on tbe bottom” “Ho'w 
many fathoms ai’e out.” “ Eleven fathoms and five 
feet.” After this we sounded eight tunes, and tbe 
deepest water, which was near tbe middle, between 
tbe two high capes, is only twelve fathoms and two 
feet. Tbe water not only proved shallow, but tbe 
bottom was foimd to be as even as tbe lowland at 
tbe northern and southern ends of tbe lake. Tbe 
basin is therefore only a slight depression in tbe 
lower part of tbe plateau. Tbe only fishes known 
in this lake are tbe same three species abeady men- 
tioned as existing in tbe sulphurous waters of Lake 
Linu. Keacbing tbe large village of Tondano, at tbe 
northern end of tbe lake, I was kindly received by 
tbe cont7'olew\ who bad accompanied me ab’eady 
from Tomobon to Bonder. A heavy rain set m, and 
I was obliged to defer tbe rest of my jommey tbl tbe 
next day. 

J<mu(wy 2d — Tbe thick rain-clouds of yesterday 
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marking tlie skady way I kad taken from Kema to Me- 
nado. Tkis is considered, and I believe rigktly, tke 
finest view m tke arckipelago, and one of tke most 
ckarming in tke world, because tke otker famous 
views, like tkat of Damascus, do not include tkat 
great emblem of infinity, tke open ocean. 

Rice is raised at even as great an elevation as tke 
place we kad reacked, about four tkousand five kun- 
dred feet, in wkat ai-e called 'kehon Icrmg, “ dry gar- 
dens.” Tkese ai-e known as tegal lands in Java Ike 
yield is said not to be as large as on tke low lands, 
sawas, by tke margin of tke lake wkick are over- 
flowed in tke usual manner. Tke yearly crop in tke 
Mmakassa is from one kundred and fifty to two kun- 
dred tkousand piculs, of wkick ten to eigkteen tkou- 
sand are exported chiefly to Ternate and Amboma. 
Tobacco is also cultivated, but only for home con- 
sumption. Cocoa is also raised ; and this year ( 1865 ) 
forty-four and tkree-fouifk piculs were exported. 
Like tkat at Amboina, it is all bought by Chinamen, 
who send it to Manilla. Cocoarnuts are also ex- 
ported to tke chief islands eastward. Tke yield tkis 
year is estimated by tke officials at four million. 
There is a great abundance here of tke gomuti or 
sagaru palm-tree, tke large petioles of wkick spread 
out at tke base mto broad fibrous sheets tkat enclose 
tke trank. Some of tke fibres resemble horsehair, but 
are muck stifiPer and very brittle, and ai-e gathered by 
tke natives and manufactured into coir, a kind of 
coarse rope. As tke fibres soon break, they project 
in every direction until tke rope becomes extremely 
roue-k and difficult to handle. It has tke valuable 

O 
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piopeit}’, however, of hemg nearly indestructible in 
ater, and the Kesident tells me that this cou* will 
piobably piove of much value m manufactming tele- 
giaph-cable The quantity of tilnes that could be 
gatheied yeaily woidd be veiy consideiable if theie 
"should be any demand foi them Among the flexi 
ble, horsehaii-like fibies are coaiser ones, which the 
natives use for pens and aiiows foi their blowpipes, 
and iutei woven with them is a mass of small fibres 
nearly as soft as cotton, which are used as tmder 
The fiowermg part is cut olfi with a hnife, and the 
sap which exudes is gatheied in a piece of bamboo. 
In this condition it has a slightly acid and ver}^ 
bitter taste, lesembles the thin pait of bnttennilb, 
and is a very agieeable and lefieshing beverage in 
such a hot climate As soon as it is allowed to fer-. 
ment it becomes tual', a highly-mtoxicatmg dnnk, of 
which the natives aie veiy fond This palm prefeis 
liiithei lands than the cocoa-nut, which flomashes well 
only on the low aieas neai the level of the sea. It 
will be 1 eaddy distinguished horn all the other palms 
of this land by its laige leaves and the rough ap- 
pearance of its trunk. Gomuti is the Malay name 
for the coir only, the tree itself they call aaau. In 
Amboina the native name tor it is naica^ and in other 
parts of the archipelago it has local names, showmg 
that it 13 probably an indigenous plant. The soft 
envelopes of the seeds, which are so numerous that, 
when ripe, one bunch will frequently be a load for 
two men, contain a poisonous jmce which the natives 
were accustomed to use on their arrows, and which 
the Dutch have named “ hell-water.” 
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Besides tlie fiiiits ali-eady mentioned, tliere ai’e 
duiians, mangostins, j ambus or rose-apples, lansinms, 
pompelmuses, limes, bread-fimits, bananas, pine-ap- 
ples, and oranges. Tbe latter are particularly nice, 
and in one of tbe Mnds tbe leathery rind is not yel- 
low when tbe fiaiit, wbicb is merely a berry, is ripe, 
but stm remains as gi'een as when only balf-grown. 
It is tbe custom here at tbe table to peel this fiuit 
with a knife, exactly as we peel an apple. 

From Tondano to Kema tbe road is built in a 
deep, zigzag ravine, and commences to descend a mile 
north of tbe lake. Tbrougb tbe ravine flows a 
stream wbicb is tbe outlet of tbe lake On tbe 
northern side of tbe plateau where tbe road begins 
to de'=;cend, this stream is changed into a waterfall, 
which is known as tbe waterfall of Tondano. It 
consists of three falls, but, when seen from tbe usual 
point, a short distance north of tbe lower fall, tbe 
upper and middle ones foim a boding rapid, and only 
tbe lowest one presents a grand appearance Where 
tbe first and second occui* tbe water shoots down 
tbrougb a deep canal, wbicb has been apparently 
formed in tbe rock by tbe strong current Having 
rolled in a foammg mass tbrougb this deep canal, tbe 
water takes a flying leap down seventy feet into a 
deep, cii’cular pool, tbe outer edges of this falling 
stream breaking up into myriads of sparkling drops, 
which fall in showers into tbe daik pool, where they 
disappear forever. 

Here a strange tragedy occurred in tbe year 1865, 
when tbe governor-general from Java was journeying 
through this land One of tbe highest officers on 
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Ills staff, a gentlemaiL wlio liad previously been gov- 
ernor of the Moluccas, came to tMs place wMle tbe 
others were restmg at Tondano, and committed sm- 
cide by plnngmg headlong into the deep canal above 
the high fall Only a shoi*t time before, he had dmed 
with the whole company and seemed very cheeiffiil, 
but here, probably in a moment of unusual despon- 
dency, he made the fatal leap 

Continumg in the way that followed this crooked 
stream, I occasionally beheld the high top of Mount 
Klabat before me Several large butterflies flitted 
to and fi'o, them rich, velvety blue and green colors 
seemmg almost too bright to be real At the eighth 
paal we came to the native village Sawangan, and the 
chief showed me the burial-place of his people pre- 
vious to the arrival of Em’opeans. Most of the 
monuments consist of three sepai’ate stones placed 
one on another The lowest is square or oblong, and 
paidly buried lu the eai-th Its upper sui-face has 
been squared off' that the second might rest on it 
more firmly. This is a lectangular-parallelopipedon, 
one or two feet wide and two-thu'ds as thick, and 
born two to thi’ee feet high. It is placed on end on 
the first stone In its upper end a deep hole has 
been made, and in this the body of the deceased ib 
placed. It was covered by the thud stone of a tii- 
.mgulai’ form when viewed at the end, and made to 
represent that part of a house above the eaves. It 
projects a little beyond the perpendicular stone be- 
neath it. On the sides of the roof rude figures of 
men, women, and children were canned, all with the 
knees drawn up against the chm and clasped by the 
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arms, tlie liaucls "being locked togetker in front frelow 
the knees. In many of tliese tke faces of tke figm’es 
were flat, and Iioles and lines were cut representing 
the eyes, nose, and moutk ; in otkers mde busts were 
placed on tke eaves. This burial-place contains the 
finest monuments of olden times now existing in the 
Mmahassa. Others can be seen at Tomohon, and 
especially at Kakas, but they ai’e not as highly orna- 
mented as these. At Kakas they ai’e mostly com- 
posed of but two stones, one long one set upright in 
the gi'ound, and another placed over this as a cover 
to the hole containing the body. At each of these 
places they ai’e entirely neglected, and many of the 
images here have ab'eady fallen or been broken ofl’ 
Noticing that a veiy good one was loose and ready 
to fall, I remarked to the chief that, if I did not take 
it, it would certainly soon be lost, and, before he had 
time to give his assent, I had it under my arm. The 
missionary at Langowan infoimed me that originally 
these graves were beset with such obscene ornaments 
that one of the Residents felt it his duty to order 
that they should all be broken ofti This fact, and 
the rude form of the images, led me to think that 
they ought to be classed with the remaikable temple 
found neai’ Dorey, on the north coast of New Guinea, 
and with the nude statues used by the Battas to or- 
nament the o laves of their deceased friends. 

O 

When the Portuguese first aiiived in the Moluc- 
cas, this region was tiibutary to the prince of Ter- 
nate. All the natives were heathen then, and many 
of them yet retain the superstitious belief of them 
ancestois. Mohammedanism had not gained a foot- 
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tlieir bloody rites. As soon as a few natives bad 
been tangbt to read and write, they were employed 
as teachers, and schools were established from place 
to place, and from these centres a spiiit of industry 
and self-respect has diffused itself among the people 
and supplanted in a gi’eat measure their previous 
predisposition to idleness and self-neglect. In 1840, 
seven years after Pietermaat gave the description 
of these people mentioned above, the nxmiber of 
Christians compared to that of heathen was as one 
to sixteen, now it is about as two to five; and 
exactly as this ratio continues to increase, in the 
same degree will the prosperity of this land be- 
come greater. 

The rochs seen on this journey through the 
Minahassa, as noted above, are trachytic lavas, vol- 
canic sand and ashes, pumice-stone, and conglome- 
rates composed of these materials and clay foimed 
by their decomposition. They all appear to be of 
a late formation, and, as Dr. Bleeker remarks, the 
Minahassa seems to be only a recent prolongation 
of the older sedimentary rocks in the lesidency of 
Gorontalo. In this small part of the peninsula, 
there are no less than eleven volcanoes. ISTorth of 
Menado is a chain of volcanic islands, which form a 
prolongation of this peninsula. On the island Siao 
there is an active volcano. North of it is the large 
island of Sangir. Accordiag to Valentyn, the high- 
est mountain on the island imderwent an eruption 
in December, llll. A great quantity of ashes and 
lava was ejected, and the air was so heated for some 
distance around, that many of the natives lost theii' 
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lives Noi-tli of tlie Saugii* islands are tlie Talant 
group Tliese are tlie most noidliem islands under 
tlie Dntcli, and tlie lioimdaiy of then* possessions in 
tliis iiait of tlie arcliipelago 

I TLe steamer Menado, on wliicli I Lad previously 
taken passage fiom Batavia all tLe way to AmLoina, 
now amved at Kema Ske Lad brougLt my collec- 
tion fi'om AmLoina, Bm*u, and Temate, and I was 
leady to retui'n to Java, for some montLs Lad passed 
smce I accomplisLed tLe object of my joni’ney to tLe 
Spice Islands, and during tLat time I Lad travelled 
many Liiudi'ed miles and Lad reacLed sevei’al regions 
wLicL I Lad not dai*ed to expect to see, even wLen I 
left Batavia. A wLale-sLip from New Bedford was 
also in tLe road, and wLen I visited Ler and Leard 
every one, even tLe cabm-boy, speaking EnglisL, it 
seemed almost as strange as it did to Lear notLmg 
but Malay and DutcL wLen I first arrived in Java. 
Many wLales aie usually foimd east of tLe Sangu- 
Islands, and nortL of Gilolo and New Gumea. 

January \^th . — At noon steamed out of tLe bay 
of Kema and down tLe eastern coast of Celebes for 
Macassai’ "Wlien tLe sun was settmg, we were just 
oft’ Tanjong Fiasco, wLicL foiaus tLe nortLern limi t 
of tLe bay of Gorontalo or TomiuL As tLe sun 
sank beLmd tLe end of tLis LigL promontory, its 
jagged outlme received a broad mai-gin of gold 
Bands of stiati sti’etcLed across tLe sky from nortL 
to sontL and successively cLanged fi*om gold to a 
bngLt crimson, and tLen to a deep, daik red as tLe 
snnligLt faded All tLis bi-igLt color mg of the sky 
was repeated in tLe sea, and tLe an between tLem 
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assumed a licli, scintillating appearance, as if Idled 
mtli millions of minute crystals of gold. 

Tlie conti'olev/}', on "board, who travelled with 
me from Langowan, has heen farther iato the inte- 
rior, south of Gorontalo, than any foreigner previ- 
ously. He found the whole country divided up among 
many petty tri'bes, who are waging a continual war- 
fare with each other; and the immediate object of 
his dangerous journey was to conciliate two power- 
ful tribes near the borders of the temtory which the 
Dutch claim as being under their command. He 
found that all these people ai’e excessively addicted 
to the use of opium, which is brought from Smga- 
pore to the western coast, neai' Palos, by Mandha- 
rese and Macassars 

The dress of the people consists of a sarong, 
made from the inner layers of the bark of a tree. 
They have large pai’angs, and value them in pro- 
portion to the number and minuteness of the damas- 
cene hues on their blades. Twenty guilders is a 
common price for them. The coni^'oleur gave me a 
very fine one, which was remarkably well tempered 
The most valuable export from this bay is gold, 
which is found in great quantities, at least over 
the whole northern peninsula, from the Minahassa 
south to the isthmus of Palos. The amount ex- 
ported is not known, for, though the Dutch Gov- 
ernment has a contract with the prmces to deliver 
all the gold obtained in them territory to it at a 
ceitam rate, they are offered a much higher price 
by the Bugis, and consequently sell it to them 
Ho extensive siuvey has yet been made in this 



i.dl 1) MINI--' IN ( LI J7J) 

ttmtdn,l»\ the iniuui'^ (.■iigiiu'i'i-^ (.•inploycd Ly the 
m)\umiu'iit, niul tlio (‘\tfiit ;ui(l Ufliiu'-^'! of thi-^u 
mnu > :uo tluiofoic wliolly inattois of the mod 
umeitain ■'juiuhitioii '1 !u* f.iit, llo^\o\el•, that gold 
Nsan taiiiid liom tlii> n gion befoie the ain\al 
i>f Kuiu])( in-’, mole than tlm-e hundied and fmty 
uai-' ago, and that (lie amount now cNpoited a[)- 
]K..i> t<i he I'liyu than it was then, indicatLS that 
the ''^^ltl'l^ mu't he \ei\ irieat The oo\einment 
Ins not \Lt LTiaiitid to jiinati* indniduals the 
j)!i\ihoe of impoi tiiiir nruhiiieiN and lahoieis, and 
pioMiio wlietlier oi not mining lan he canied on 
piolitahh (til a huge scab* liagiiieiit of lock 

liom this ugioii w.is sjiuwn me at Keiiia liy 
geiithmaii, who s;,id he knew wheie theie weie 
luge ijuintitU’ o| It, and that specimen eeitamly 
was \ei> lull 111 the jmeious metal Gold is ako 
fouiul in the -oiuhwi-tein ])enin''Ula of Celehe-^, 
south ol Maie^sai dhe geological age of the'O 
aiiiilcioiis khI^s I-, not known, hut I was asbuieil 
tint, hack ol Goioiitalo, an outuoiiping of gianite 
had hull st'fii Ihilialoes and hones aie ])lcnty and 
cluaj) at Goioiitalo, aiul m,ui} aie s^ut hy boa to 
the .Miii.diassa Ihe hones aie \eiy line, and fiom 
the eailicst times the liugis lia\e lieeii accustomed 
to hu\ and kill them to eat, ha\ ing learned that such 
llesh is a most delcctalile food, centuiies hefoie this 
wais astei tamed hy the enlightened Paiisiaiis 

Janaaiij 11/// — Last night and to-day the sea 
has hecii snuioth, almo-<t as smooth as glass, wdiilc 
W'e know' that on the opposite oi w'esteni sule of 
Celehc's tlieic has hcen one continuous stoim This 
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is why we have come down the eastern side of 
the island. Here the seasons on the east and west 
coasts alternate, as we have ah’eady noticed m 
Ceram and Bnim, though those islands extend east 
and west, while Celebes extends north and soutL. 
To-day we passed thi’ongh the Bangai group, lying 
between the Snla Islands and Celebes. From the 
appearance of the water, and from such soundings 
as ai’e given, there appeal’s to be only a depth 
of some thuty fathoms in the sti’aits. These islands, 
therefore, not only have foimed a pai-t of the ad- 
jacent pemnsuia of Celebes, but do at the present 
day. 

A remai’hable similaiity has been noticed be- 
tween the fauna of Bachian, near the southern end 
of Gilolo, and that of Celebes, and in the Bangai and 
the Sula Islands we probably behold the remnants 
of an old peninsula that once completely joined 
those two lands. When we compai’e Celebes and 
Gilolo, we notice that the Bangai and Sula groups, 
stretching off to the east and southeast from one of 
the eastern peninsulas of Celebes, are analogous m 
position to Gebi, Waigiu, and Battanta, and the ad- 
jacent islands which are but the remnants of a pen- 
insula that in foi’mer times connected Gilolo to the 
old contment of Heiv Guinea and Australia. 

Now, at simset, we were approaching the Buton 
Passage, which separates the lai’ge island of Buton 
fr’om Wangi-wangi, “ The Sweet - scented Island.” 
This is a great highway for ships bound fr’om Singa- 
pore to China in the west monsoon, and several are 
now heie, di’ifting over the calm sea 



Till, I-'LWI) ut ItlTO', 

I’nton i'' H lully hIjiihI, hut no niouiitaiii'. ap- 
jtiar It-' m'olnLrio.il toiination is ''aid to coii'-i-'t 
of •* ifoi'Ut liiiK'toiu*, e<tutaminL^ inadiepoie'i and 
-'lu'll- ' Ilrro. auMin, wo lind indications of the wide 
uplu'ix.d that appear-' to he occuirin'^ in the whole 
an hipi l.i^Oj liut », •'ju <'i'dly m its ea-steiu pait. It 
1-' ipnto taniom foi ilie \ ihiahle cotton it pioduce', 
wliiih in the liin uc" and h le^tli ot its lil^rc-, is ‘Juid 
to i\i(l that rii'i«l iii ati\ other pait of the aiclii- 
pi 1 11:0, tnd i-' tluiefore liighly valued hy tlie Bugis 
ind ^^a^ i"' u •' 

Jdiiiidi Y 1 iM — d’hi-' nioining we pas-ed a laige 
Ann 1 lean man of-wai <.oming down grandly fioni tlie 
wi-t, uiuh r "team ami a full pie-" ot canva" It is a 
mo"t agncalile and uneKpectid ])lea"Uie to "ce such 
a npn-entuion of our poweiful na\y m tlieae re- 
mote "ea"."^ 

The next day we d thiough Salayai Stiait, 
w hu h '( jiai iti s the "outhi rn end of the jiemnsula 
of Cihlu" Irom the Salayar I"land", and may he re- 
LMidtd i> the hound httween the .Jteinating wet 
ind du "c noil" on the oppo"ite "ides of Celebc". 

Jumnn If \ ~\th — Aimed hack at 3Iac.i"=ai. Tlieie 
i" nothing hut one continuous senes ot heavy, pouiiug 
"how Cl", with sharp liglitiiing and heavy thundei. 


* I hitlv. Ilka, Uk al>o\e a i-. uriiti.n th ii ilii' -liij) wa.' no 
luiar thin till. H iniunl. Ill ule Ml i iipon^ b,' VJiiiiral rorrataa’" tir i\<, 
aitl ' 4i.oi."Uil a"ault on tht lore-* bi.lo\ Mobik anil tli it Ikar-A>lin -al 
II H Ikll, cominanilina •> ir A'lat o Mjnadron uason boird, and 
th it danna th it - line ii.ar (ISoo) it .vould be ui% jinMkai- to meet h 111, 
i d iroin him ind the ctinr Oihcir-. ot our Uniti.d -hii.-. 

M-i mach hind i-'U-tani t. in mahiim Iona i.i.- on the coa-t-. of Chimi, 
C< re 1 md I-p 111 
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Jamiarij 10//^ — •Siiilcd lor Suraliayii iu Java. 
This iiiorning tliero is only sucli a Aviiirl as sailors 
Avould call a fresli, but not a bea\ 7 ’ gale. In all 
tlie wide area between Java and the line of islands 
eas-t to Timur on the south, and the tenth detu'ee of 
north latitude, none of tlio-^e frightful gcde-> knoAvn in 
the Bay of Bengal as cyclones, and in tlie China Sea as 
“ typhoons ” have ever i)cen experienced. The chief 
soince^ of solicitude to the navltjatorof tlie Java and 
the Banda Seas are the .stiong currents and many 
reefs of coral. 

Our laige steamer is little else tliaii a great float- 
ing menagerie. We have, as usual, many native sol- 
diers on lioaul, and each lias Avuth him two or thi'ee 
pet parrots or cockatoos Several of our pas^^engers 
have tlozens of large cages, containing crested pigeons 
from Ngav Guinea, and repiescntatives of nearly eveiy 
species of parrot in that part of the ai chipelago. We 
have also more than a dozen different kinds of odd- 
looking monkeys, two or three of which are contin- 
ually getting loose and upsetting the parrot-cages, 
and, before the sluggish Malays can approach them 
Avith a “ rope’s end ” unaAvares, they sj^ring up the 
shi’ouds, and escape the punishment Avhich they 
knoAV them mischief deserves. These birds and mon- 
keys are mostly purchased in the Spice Islands ; and 
if all noAV on board this ship could be safely trans- 
ported to NeAV York or London, they Avould fai* ex- 
cel the collection on exhibition in the Zoological Gar- 
dens of the latter city. 

Besides the Chinese, Ai-abs, Malays, and other 
passengers forward, there is a Buginese woman, a 
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ra'viug mauiac. Slie is securely shackled by an won 
baud aiouud the aulde to a ring-bolt in the deck. 
One moment she is swaying to and fro, and moaning 
as if in the greatest mental agony and despaii*, and, 
the next moment, stampmg and screechmg m a per 
feet rage, her long hair streaming in the wind, her 
eyes bloodshot, and flashing £a*e like a tigi’ess which 
has been lobbed of her young It would be difficult 
to fancy a moie fr-ightfril pictui'e. They are takmg 
her to the mad-house neai* Samai’ang, wheie all such 
unfoiiinnates aie kindly caied foi by the government 
Her nation, the Bugis or Bugmese, are famous for 
“lunnmg a muck” which was wiatten by 

the early navigators “ a muck,” is a common tenn in 
all parts of the aichipelago for any reckless, bloody 
onset, whether made by one or moie It is, how- 
evei, generally used by fbieigners for those msane 
attacks which the Malays sometimes make on any 
one, generally to satisfy a feelmg of revenge When 
they have decided to commit a muider of this kind, 
they usually take opium, and, when paifiaHy under 
its mfluence, lush out into the sti’eet with a large 
knife and try to butcher the first person they 
may chance to meet Many yeai's ago such kneutes 
weie of frequent occmienee, and even at the present 
time most of the natives who stand guard m the 
city of Batavia ai’e each aimed with a long stafij on 
the end of which is a Y-shaped fork, piovided on the 
inner side with barbs pomtmg backward. This is 
thrast against the neck of the murderer, and he is 
thus secured without danger to the policeman. 
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OiT lie tliird day fi*om Macassar we amved 
safely at SnralDaya, and thence proceeded westward to 
Samarang, and, on the first of Fehmary, 1866, 1 was 
aQ;ain in Batavia, havinsf been absent in the eastern 
paif of the archipelago eight months. Through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Dummler & Co., of that city, who 
obligingly offered to receive and store my collections 
and forward them to America, I was left entuely 
Iree to commence a new journey. 

The generous offer of the governor-general to give 
me an order for post-horses free over all parts of Java 
was duly consideied; but as many natm’alists and 
ti’avellers have described it already, I determined to 
proceed to Sumatra, and, if possible, travel in the 
interior of that unexplored island, and, accordingly, 
on the 12th of Febmaiy, I tooh passage for Padang 
on the Menado, the same steamer m which I had 
aheady travelled so many hundred miles. 

Fiom Batavia we soon steamed away to the Sti’ait 
of Sunda, and once moie it was my privilege to be- 
hold the lofty peaks in the southern end of Suma- 
ti*a From that point as far north as Cape Indiapuia 
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the coast is generally boideied ivith a narrow band 
of low land, fi'om which rises a high and almost con- 
tinuous cham of mountains extending parallel with 
the southwest, or, as the Dutch always call it, the 
west ” coast, all the way north to A c hin. 

The next moming, after passmg the lofty peak 
of Indrapura, found us steaming in under the hills 
and high mountains that stand by the sea at Padang 
and iise tier above tier until they reach the crest 
of the Barizan chain, producing one of the grand- 
est effects to be enjoyed on the shoies of any island 
in the whole archipelago. Padang, unfortunately, 
has no haibor, and the place where ships are obliged 
to anchor is an open, exposed roadstead There is a 
sheltered hai’bor fai ther to the south, but it would 
cost a laige sum to build a good road from Padang 
to it by cutting down the hills and bridging the 
ravines. The distance from the anchorage to the city 
is some three miles, and all the products exported 
must be taken out to the ships on barge=:. 

The city of Padang is situated on a small plain, 
whence its name ; padang in Malay, meaning an open 
field or plain. Its population numbers about twelve 
thousand, and is composed of emigrants fi^m !Mias, 
Java, some Chinese and Arabs, and their mestizo 
descendants, besides the natives and Dutch. The 
streets are well shaded and neat. Is ear the centre 
of the city is a large, beautiful lawn on one side of 
which is the residence of the governor. On the op- 
posite side is the dub-House, a large and well-pro- 
portioned building. On the south side is a small 
‘Uream where the natives haul up their boats, and 

25 
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here the barges take in their cargoes. This part of 
the city is chiefly filled with the storehouses and 
offices of the merchants. In front of the governor’s 
lesidence is a large common. Two of its sides are oc- 
cupied by private residences and the church, the roof 
of which has fallen in, and indeed the whole structure 
is in a most dilapidated condition compared to the rich 
Club-House on the other side of the green. Having 
landed and taken up my quarters at a hotel, I called 
on Governor Van den Bosche, who received me polite- 
ly, and said that the inspector of posts, Mr. Theben 
Terville, whose duty it is not only to care for trans- 
porting the mads, but also to supervise and lay out 
the post-roads, had just arrived from Java, and must 
make an overland journey to Siboga, in order to exam- 
ine a route that had been proposed for a post-road 
to that place. 

He had promised the inspector, who was an old 
gentleman, the use of his “ American,” a bght foui’- 
wheeled carriage made in Boston. There was room 
for two in it, and he would propose to the inspector 
to take me with him, and fnibher provide me with 
letters to the chief officials along the way ; but as it 
would be two or three days before Mr. Terville, who 
was then in the inteiior, would be ready to start, he 
proposed that I should leave the hotel and make 
my home with him as long as I might remam in 
Padang. “ Besides,” he added, “ I have eight good 
carriage-horses in the stable, and I have so much 
writing to do that they are spoiling for want of exer- 
cise; now, if you wiE come, you can lide whenever 
you please ” So again I found myself in the full tide 
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of fortune It is scarcely necessary to add that I did 
not fad to avail myself of such a generous offer. In 
the evenmgs, when it became cool, the governor was 
accustomed to ride thi’ough the city, and occasionally 
out a short distance into the country Oui‘ roads 
were usually shaded with tall trees, frequently with 
palms, and to fly along beneath them m a mce car- 
nage, di'awn by a span of fleet pomes, was a royal 
pleasui’e, and one never to be forgotten. One pleas- 
ant day we di’ove out a few mdes to a lai'ge garden 
where the governor formerly resided The palace 
had been taken down, but a fine garden and a nchly- 
frirmshed bathing-house yet remain. The road out 
from Padang to this place led thi’ough a senes of low 
rice-lands, and just then the young blades were six 
or eight mches high, and waved chaimingly in the 
mornmg breeze The road, for a long distance, was 
psilectly straight and bordered by lai’ge shade-trees 
It was one of the finest avenues I ever saw Here I 
was reminded of the region frnm which I had so 
lately come, the Spice Islands, by a small clove-tree, 
well filled with fruit Much attention was formerly 
given here to the cultme of the clove, but for some 
years raismg coffee has proved the most profitable 
mode of employmg native labor. There were also 
some fine animals in various parts of the garden, 
among which was a pan* of the spotted deer, Aans 
mamilata. Thus several days ghded by, and the 
time for me to go up mto the mterior and meet 
the inspector came almost before I was aware 
of it 

Fehi^Lanj 21s^, 1866 — At 8 am we started fi’om 
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Padang for Fort de Koek, sixty miles from this city. 
A keavy sliower during tke nigkt kaa purified tiie 
air, and we have a clear, cool, and in its fullest sense 
a lovely morning. This “American” is generally 
drawn by two horses, but the governor has had thills 
put on so that one may be used, for he says, between 
Fort de Kock, where the present post-road ends, and 
Siboga, a distance of about one hundred and ninety 
mdes, by the crooked route that we must travel, that 
we shall find it difficult to get one horse for a part of 
the way. Behind the carnage a small seat is fastened 
where my footman sits or stands. His duty is to 
help change the horses at the various stations, which 
are about five miles apaai;. "When the horses are 
harnessed his next duty is to get them started, which 
is by fai’ the most difficult, for most of those we 
have used to-day have been trained for the saddle, 
and we have not dared to put on any breeching 
for fear of losing om* fender, these brates are so 
ready to use theii* heels, though foriunately we have 
not needed any hold-back but once or twice, and 
then, by having the footman act as hold-back himself 
with a long line, I have urged on the horse, and in 
every case we have come down to the bottom of the 
hill safely. With only a weak coolie tugging behind, 
of course 1 have not been able to make these wild 
horses resist the temptation to go down the hill at a 
trot, and, after mnning and holding back until he was 
out of breath, the coolie has always let go, general- 
ly when I was half-way down ; nothing of com’se 
then remained to be done but to keep the horse gal- 
loping so fast that the carriage cannot run on to him, 
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and "by the time we have come to the bottom of the 
hill we have been moving at a break-neck rate, which 
has been the more solicitous for me, as I had never 
been on the load, and did not know what unexpected 
rocks or holes there would be found round the next 
sharp tiun. 

Tiom Padang the road led to the northwest, over 
the low lands between the sea and the foot of the 
Bai'izan, or coast chain of mountains In this low 
remon we have ciossed two lai’^e streams, which 
come doivn fiom these elevations on the right, and aie 
now qiute swollen fi-om the recent rains. A long and 
large rattan is sketched across fiom one bank to the 
other, and a path made to sbp over it is fastened to 
one end of a lude raft. This lattan pi events us from 
being swept down the boiling stream, while the na- 
tives push ovei the laft with long poles I began to 
reabze what an advantage it was to ride m the carnasre 
of the Tuan Biza^ or “Great Man,” as the Malays 
all call the govemoi. As soon as those on the oppo- 
site side of the stieam saw the carnage they recog- 
nized it, and at once came ovei by holdmg on to the 
rattan with one hand and swimming with the other. 
In them stmggles to hasten and kindly assist, several 
times the heads of a number of them were beneath 
the water when they came to the middle of the 
stieam, wheiethe cunent was stiongest and the rattan 
very slack ; but there was veiy bttle danger of their 
being drowned, foi they are as amphibious as alliga- 
tors. I had not been ndmg long over these low 
lands before I expenenced a new and unexpected 
pleasme m beholding by the roadside numbeis of 
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beautiful tiee-ferus, \vbicL, unlike tbeir bumbler rep- 
resentatives in our temperate regions, glow up into 
tiees fifteen to eighteen feet bigb. They aie inteiesi- 
ing, not only on account of tbeu* graceful foiias and 
limited diatiibution, but because they are tbe living 
repiesentatives of a large family of trees that flom*- 
isbed dming tbe coal period. 

As we proceeded, our road approached tbe base 
of tbe Baiizan chain until we were c|uite near them, 
and then cmwed again aiound some spui* that pio- 
jected toward tbe sea-sbore. Late in tbe atternoon 
we came to tbe opening of a broad, tiiangulai' valley, 
and beheld on our ngbt, and near tbe bead of tbe 
valley, tbe toweling peak of Smgalang, whose summit 
is nine thousand eight bundi'ed and eighty feet above 
tbe sea. Large numbeis of natives were seen beie 
travelling in company, letuming bomewaid fi‘om tbe 
maiket at Kayu Tanam, tbe next village, Tbeu* holi- 
day dress bei e as elsewhere is a blight red. Beyond 
Kayu Tanam tbe load lan along tbe side of a deep 
ravine, having in fact been cut in tbe soft rock, a nar- 
row wall of it being left on tbe outer side to pi event 
caiiiages from :?liding ofl:* mto tbe deep chasm. Sud- 
denly, as we wbnled lound tbe sbai-p comers while 
dashing tbiougb this place, we came into a deep 
canon extending to tbe light and left, called by tbe 
Dutch tbe EToof^ oi Cleft,” a very proper name, for 
it is a gieat cleft in tbe Baiizan chain. Dp this cleft 
has been built a load by which all tbe rich products 
of tbe Fa'htiigsche Bovenlanden^ or “ Padang pla- 
teau,” are brought down to tbe coast Opposite to 
us was a torient pourmg over tbe peipendiculai- side 
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edge of tlie plateau at tlie village of Padang Panjaug, 
We were tPeii more tlian two tbousaad foui* Imu- 
di’ed feet above tlie plain, baving ascended about 
two thousand feet in foui* miles. Here the inspec- 
tor left word for me to wait a couple of days for 
him, as he was still away to the south. Heavy show- 
ers continued the next day, so that I had little op- 
portunity of travelling far ; besides, it was very cool 
after coming up from the low, hot land by the shore. 
There is almost always a cmTent of ah either up or 
down this cleft, and the waim air of the coast region 
is brought into contact with the cool air of the pla- 
teau, and condensation and precipitation seems to 
occm- here more abundantly than at any other place 
in the vicinity, the number of rainy days numbeiing 
two hundred and five. This is no doubt due to the 
local causes abeady explained. The average tem- 
perature here is 49.28° Fahrenheit. In the cleft, at 
one or two places, are a few houses made by the peo- 
ple who have moved down fr'om the plateau. They 
are placed on posts two or three feet above the gi’ound. 
Their walls are low, only three or four feet high, and 
made of a inide Mnd of panel-work, and painted red 
Large open places are left for windows, which allow 
any one passmg to look in. There are no partitions 
and no chairs nor benches, and the natives squat down 
on the rough floor. It requires no careful scrutiny of 
these hovels to see that they ai'e vastly more filthy 
than the bamboo huts of the Malays who live on the 
low land. 

In all the villages I have passed to-day, both on 
the low land and here on the plateau, there is a 
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j)asar, or market, and, where they have been erected 
by the natives, they are the most remarkable build- 
ings I have seen in the archqielago They are perched 
upon posts like the houses The ridge-pole, instead 
of being horizontal, curves up so high at each end, 
that the roof comes to have the form of a descent 
11*1 th the horns pointing upwaid Sometimes a shoiiier 
loof is placed in the middle of the longer, and then 
tlie two look like a small ciescent withm a large one 
Long befoie Euiopeaus came to this land these peo- 
ple wei e accustomed to meet to barter them products, 
and this was their only kind of internal commerce The 
next morning I lode pait way down the cleft to near 
the place where the post-hoises aie changed, and found 
a maible that was soft, but so crystaUme as to contam 
no fossils I uudei stand, however, that Mi* Van 
Dijk, one of the government uuning engmeers, dis- 
co veied some pieces of this limestone which had not 
been crystalhzed, and that he consideied the species 
of corals seen m them to be entmely of the recent 
period. Limestone agam appears m the cleft of 
Panmgahan, a shoi t distance to the south The rocks 
with which it is interstratified are chlontic schists, 
that is, layers of clay changed mto hard schists by 
the action of heat and pressme 

Feln'ua)'^ 23 fZ — ^The inspector anived this mormng, 
and we set out together for Fort de Kock, about twelve 
miles distant. Fiom Padang Panjang the road con- 
tinues to rise to the crest of a ridge or col^ whieh 
crossed our road m an easterly and westerly direcx:— 
and connects Mount Singalang with Mount 
This acchvity is very nicely terraced, and the 
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retained in tlie little plats by dikes. "Wdien any excess 
is poured into tbe uppermost in the series, it rims 
over into tkose beneatb it, and tlius a constant sup- 
ply of water is kept over all. On looking upwaid 
we saw only tke vertical sides of tke little terraces 
covered with, tnitf, and, in lookmg down, only tke 
rice-fields. Near tke crest of tke col we could look 
down tke flanks of tke Merapi to Lake Sinkara away 
to tke soutk. Tke eai-tk kere is a tenacious red clay 
formed by tke decomposition of tke underlying vol- 
canic rocks and volcanic askes and sand Tkese are 
arranged m layers wkick kave an inclmation neaily 
parallel to tke sniface Tke layers of askes and sand 
may kave been partly formed in tkeii’ present posi- 
tion by successive eruptions in tke summits of tke 
neigkboring peaks, but tkose of clay skow tkat tkt 
col kas been elevated somewkat smee tkey weiv 
formed Tke keisrkt of tkis col is tkree tkousauc 

O 

seven kundi-ed feet, and tkis is tke kigkest plact 
crossed by tke road from Padang to Siboga. We noi 
began slowly to descend, passing wide, beautifullA 
cultivated sawas on eitker kand to Fort de Kod 
Here on a j)retty terrace is located tke kouse of tl 
Resident, wko kas command of tke adjoining elevati 
kinds, so famous in tke kistoiy of tkis island as t 
kiugdom of Menaugkabau, wkence tke Malays on 
Dcdly uiigiated, wkom we kave found on tke skores 
all tke islands we kave ^dbited, and wko aie veiy ( 
tinct from tke abon"ines of tkese islands, as we li. 
paiticulciily noticed at Bum 

Tke diess of tke men kere is not very difiei 
from tkat of the Malayb ot Java, but tke costu 
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swollen. A sancer-siiaped ornament, witli a groove 
in its rim, is tlien pnt into tlie ear, exactly as a stud is 
put into a gentleman’s sliirt-bosom. It is generally 
made of gold, and tlie centi'al part consists of a veiy 
fine open work, so that it is veiy liglit, yet the open- 
ing in the ear continues to increase until it is fi'e- 
quently an inch and a half in diameter, and almost 
large enough for the 'weai-er to pass one of her hands 
thi-ough. The front pai*t of the loop is then only at- 
tached to the head hy a round bimdle of muscles, 
smaller than a pipe - stem, and the individual is 
obliged to lay aside her ornaments or have the 
lower part of her ears changed into long, dangling 
sti'iags. 'While these ornaments (for it is not pioper 
to call such a saucer-shaped article a ling) can be 
worn in the eai', the appeai'ance of the native women, 
as seen m the cut, is like that of the other Malay 
women; but as soon as these oimaments aie taken 
out, and the lobes of their ears are seen to be nothing 
but long loops, their appeai’ance then becomes veiy 
repulsive. The men are never guilty of this loath- 
some piactice. A similar habit of distending the 
lobe of the ear prevails in Boiueo, among the Dyak 
women. It is also seen in all the Chinese and Jap- 
anese images of Buddha The native women of 

O ^ 

India are accustomed to weai* several small langs, 
not only all round in the edge of the ear, but in the 
nostiils A laiare number of rhiGrs aie shown in the 

O O 

ear of the cut of a Dyak or head-hunter of Bonieo 
Even in the most civilized lands this same baibaiic 
idea — that a lady is made more p^epo^se'•sing h\ 
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having some foreign substance thmst thi’ough, and 
dangling from, each ear — still prevails 

After -SVC had rested from our ride, the Kesident 
took us through the adjoining kampong. The houses 
■were bke those already described m the Cleft. Our ' 
attention was particularly di*awn to the magnificent 
bamboos by the roadside, many of which attain a 
height of forty or fifty feet 

February — ^The inspector, ha-ving ti’avelled 

for some time, prefers to rest to-day, and as I am 
anxious to see the lake of Manmdyu, which is some 
distance off om’ loute, I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity The Resident kindly gave me a very fine 
saddle-horse, and eaily this mormng we staiffed m 
a northwesterly dii’ection for Matua. Our path at 
once led down from the high plateau into a senes of 
deep valleys "with perpendicular sides, composed of 
stiatified sand and clay, foimed by the dismtegration 
and decomposition of pumice-stone These deep val- 
leys have been wholly foimed by the action of the 
rapid streams which flow m them bottoms, and which, 
by changmg them courses from one side of the valley 
to the other, have canned away the talus that has 
formed at the bases of the cliffs These cliffs, there- 
fore, are perpendiculai*, whether the valleys be "wide 
or narrow The strata of the sand and clay are so 
horizontal that we are warranted m considering them 
deposited m a lake of fresh or salt water hTo fos- 
sils of any kmd, so far as I can learn, have ever been 
seen in these late deposits, to detenmne whether 
they are of lacustrine or marine origin The upper 
edges of the sides of these deep valleys are so sharply 
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defined tliat tlie bnfialoes, feeding on tlie gi’ass-lands 
above, nnconscionsly venture too far, and of coni'se 
are instantly kdled by sncb a bigb fall, and, for tins 
reason, tbe Dutch call them “ buffalo boles.” 

At several places small tributanes come in as 
branches to the main stream, which here flows to the 
northwest, and the tongue of land in the acute angle 
of such branches rises up like a peipendiculai- wall 
with a shaip edge. These deep valleys resemble the 
canons of the Colorado, which were also foimed by 
the erosive action of ninning water ; but here the sce- 
nery is on a small scale compared to those deep, dai'k, 
gloomy chasms. Two or three times we climbed 
the zigzag path that led up the sides of one vaUey, 
and then went down again mto the next valley. The 
bottoms of these canons, being well watered, ai’e admh- 
ably suited for the cultivation of rice, and here were 
some plats still ovei-flowed where the rice was only 
a few inches high, and not far from them others, 
wheie the natives were collecting the ripe, golden 
blades Such a mingling of planting the seed, 
and gathering in the ripe grain, appealed the more 
stiange when I thought of our temperate climat(J, 
where we are obliged to sow at a ceriain tune in the 
yeai- or reap no harvest The higher lands betiveen 
these valleys form a plateau, which, ffom Foit de 
Koch to Matua, is veiy sterile when compai’ed to the 
high land farther south. 

Fiom Matua oiu‘ com'se changed to the west and 

O 

lay through broad sawas filled with half-grown rice. 
It &lo^vly ascended, untO. we found ourselves on the 
edge of a ciater of most enormous dimensions Thick 
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r nn IX itlu'ii tl .in<l Im^ih jinuiniir duw n lu'a\y 

u Iiu li uu <1 » \ 1 1 \ ilniiLT alHHil ii-', and I 
f'ul'lnn]\ -If tint --indd dll tin* (diri-ot’a \a>t 
} a a miu^ dull <>ur\sa\ iiou iajM<ll\ di -condtHl lii^t 
t<' tin- n'Jit and tin n to flu Ktt, and a> I looked 
do\Mi into till' dM]):d*\-'-' wliuli \s e (U-cenil- 

iD'X 'U« li tlink ...poi «n\olojiid u- that c\ eiy tilling 
u i-' liiddui lioin <<m \ i< a at tlie di-^tanee ot a hiui- 
dud \ ltd' and It '• t nn d a-> it nui>t hr doin^ 
flown into tin* riottoitdf iht Down and down we 
ofiit until It 1 I't 1 luianii' tjnite di'i out nxi d, and 
't!iou-l\ la am to think of < \jil uminx to itiy nati\c 
•autdo ‘lilt the wi'f't In nD whuh li\i<l in my land 
1 m In \i th it the 1 1 ntie of the laiili i'^ nothing hut a 
111 " ot inoltf n kh atnl to iiniuiu of him \\luthei 
lie -urf. we -'houlil -toj> -holt of -mil 'll uncoiu- 
i.nt ihk |il 'll wluntlu tliiek mi-t w hu h m-hiouded 
u-fh »<d i\. '\, and I l-elnhl fii, lai laiieith me a 
1 irae i do uid ilio' ( me the -if .1 j). o\ el h mama na- 
t ■ I w all \, 'til h I h ■'! d, oinli fl , hut I w a- only half- 
o 1 \ fUo. n, \ 1 1 I h id the - iti-l n tloii ot klio\. uia tlieie 
\, i- an i ml to the w i_\, ainl, la-uK-, the load wa> not 
-o -Iff j>, lid loii'niuemlN imt -o -h})])ei\ m the half 
we liatl du id\ f.oiije So we -lijtjied and plodiled 
on, and i u 1} m the ittiiiioon I c mie to the te-ideiice 
ot the (oufiolfii, of that uaioii, at the \ illage of Ma- 
nimhu, on the ca-t -ide ot the lake 

Ihe heiaht of the edae ot the eiatei wheic we 
la aan to di-ceiul m thiii\ -ix himdied feet, and that 
ot the like liltteii himdied and foi ty aliove the ^ea 
lliL jieipemlieulaf dmtaiiee that we had come down, 
thciifoie, wa-^ o\ei two thou-aiul feet, but to come 
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that distance, onr road had zigzagged so contmnally 
to the right and left, that we had travelled five ndles. 
Toward evening the rain ceased, and the conh'oleur 
condncted me a short distance north of the hampong 
to a hot spring, where the natives have a square pool 
for bathing, and covered it with a small house, for 
they ascribe all sorts of healing virtues to this warm 
water. I found the water to be perfectly pure to the 
eye, and free from any sensible escape of gas. Its 
temperature was 102^'’ Fahi*enheit, and an abundance 
of algie was seen on the rocks beneath its surface. 

At sunset, the heavy clouds that had filled the 
crater duiing the day slowly rose upward, but not 
so high at first as to allow us to see the tops of the 
peaks in the seiuated crest of the crater-wall oppo- 
site. The bright sunlight, therefore, shone in thi’ough 
the triangular openings between the lower smface of 
the level clouds, and the bottoms of the sharp val- 
leys, and these oblique bands of golden light fell on 
the water at some distance fr'om the opposite shore, 
and then came over the lake and illuminated the 
place where we sat watching this unique and mag- 
nificent view. 

After the sunlight had faded, the clouds rose 
higher, and I could look round and behold all sides 
of the largest crater it has been my piivilege to see, 
and mdeed one of the largest in the world. The 
general height of the wall does not vary much from 
that point where I crossed it coming down, and is 
very steep, except at that place, and in many paits 
nearly perpendicular. It is not circular, but com- 
posed of two cfrcles of unequal diameter, which 
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unite on one side, and leave a tongue of land project- 
ing from tlie east and west sides Each of these cir- 
cles is a ciater, and the tongues of land that project 
fiom either side of the lake maik the boundaiies be- 
tiveen them The widtli of the larger crater at the 

O 

level of the lake, as given on the best maps I have 
been able to consult, is thiee geographical miles, 
that of the sniallei crater, at the same level, two and 
a quarter miles , and the length of the lake, which 
lies 111 a uoitherl}^ and southeily duectiou, and is ap- 
pioximately parallel to the gieat Bai’iEau cham in 
which it is foimd, is no less than six geogiaphical 
mdes These two crateis, I believe, were not foimed 
at the same time The larger ciater, which is on the 
north, IS older, imd the smaller one to the south is 
the later, the eiuptive foice which formed the laigei 
ha\’ing lost some of its power, as well as havmg 
slightly changed us position when it foimed the 
smaller This orio-antic crater is the more inteiestmo- 

o o o 

to us, because it is as laige as the one we supposed 
foimeily existed in the Banda Islands, when we le- 
garded Gieat Banda, Pulo Pisang, and Pulo Kapal, 
as paids of the walls of that crater, if, as was then 
suggested, that cratei was not circulai’, but nearly 
elliptical, like this great one of Manmdyu Even the 
famous crater of the Tensrer Mountams becomes of 
moderate dimensions, when compared to this 

In the western side of the larger ciater is a cleft or 
deep ravme that conducts the superfluous waters to 
the sea. This spbt, it may be noticed, has occuiTed 
on the side toward the sea, where, of coiu'^^e, the ivall 
of the crater was thinnest and weakest Tliis re- 
2G 
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gioH is considered quite valuable, because coffee-trees 
flouiisli here remarkably well Tke coffee obtained 
is brought over the lake in boats to the mouth of the 
outlet, and thence transpoifed to the village of Tiku, 
on the coast. 

The ccmtroleur also showed me a quantity of the 
edible birds’-nests obtained in the neighboring cliffs, 
that were considered of a superior quality, that is, 
by Chinese palates, for, if the Celestials had not taken 
a fancy that these should be regarded as dainties, I 
do not believe that Europeans would have ever 
thought of tasting them. 

Febiniary ^otli — At eight o’clock rode back with 
the contn'oleur up the crater wall, by the way I came 
down yesterday. The road is built on the spui‘ or 
projecting ridge that forms the boundary between 
the two craters on the east side, and zigzags to the 
right and left in such a manner that, when viewed 
from beneath, it reminds one of the way, usually 
pictiued, that the people of Babel climbed their lofty 
tower. To shorten the distance, we went over a 
number of steep places, instead of going round by 
the road. The clay and wet grass, however, were so 
slippery that such climbing was exceedingly danger- 
ous ; but the rider had the satisfaction of knowing 
that, if his horse did lose his footing altogether, they 
would both go down so many hundiud feet that nei- 
ther would suffer pain for many moments after their 
descent was ended. 

The hea\'y rain of ye&terday had wholly cleared 
juvay, and when we reached the crater ihn w’e enjoyed 
a perfect %iew of this, enoimous gulf, six miles long 
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iinl r<)nj hiD.’id, .'UkI nn)U* tli;ni t\\’o tliousiiul 

1( c-t ihi'jt Apji iifiidy the Uiitcr li.ul eea‘'0(l iN ae- 
tii'ii a Ioult tune airn, an<i nou' the liot sj)iii)g3 on tlic 
ImiilfM of die lake .lie the 011I3 leiiiiiulen of tlie 
< iii'C' fill! IoiiiuhI It and age-^ ago As t\e 

hmktd dii\.n lioin our iiiirh point, elouds "W eio seen 
lloiiuiLT hiMie.itli 11'-, and on tlie ojipo-'ito wall of the 
• i.ittr I'liiir. iniio\\-. \ei(ie.d “itiips of naked eaith 
iiMikiil the pi i< I wheie 1 in<l "IkU's had come down 
it ^ pn I ipitou-' dt-elic Itif^ 

.'><1(111 'Mir we K.iehed .M itiia, the in>])ector in- 
n\(d lioiii I'uit de Koek, and we went on together 
toward the noithwc-'t The load w.i'^ exceedingly 
i<iU'_di and, aftei iidiii '4 li%e niih->, our little pony 
Imanie woiii out th.it I trot out and w.ilkcd to 
P iliinli i\ .uej-. the next >tation, a di>tanLe of nine 
inih-', in the •-i on liimr. tiopual >1111 'The load fioni 
M mi I i> limit on the >ide of the Haii/aii eli.iin, and 
\se had on oni dixlit a dc ej) \allcw, in the liottum of 
wliuh com "id till -'ll earn that we had pievioiisly 
(iO"id in the (K'eji eanom near lout de Koek. iSev- 
iial >111. dl >tie.inis came down fioiii the mountains 
on oui lelt, and in the >idc valley", wheie those 
"tuani" intcied the mam one, the nativc'i had formed 
m.inv teir.KC" 

A iiumher of the"e smaller vallc}'" had the form 
of an ellip"e, cut in two at its minoi axi" In the 
di>t.inc(‘ they looked like immense am])hitlie,tties, tlie 
hoii/oiital ten aces formiiif? the se.it". for the imaG:i- 
nary "pettatoi" — amphitheaties of sucli ample dimen- 
"loiis that, in coiupaiison with them, c‘’"cn the gieat 
(a)lisenin at Koine dwundles into iiisnvnificanco 

O 
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The height of this point is a little less than that 
at Matua, and all the way horn Fort de Koch to this 
place I have been able to keep in sight the lemaius 
of the plateau -u^hich begms on the south with 
the col between the Singalang and Merapi. The 
hoikontal layers, that once filled the whole viilley 
Avest of u^, have been carried away by the streams 
until only a narroAV margin is left on the Barizan, 
and its parallel chain ; it forcibly reminds me of the 
terraces seen along the upper part of some of our 
own iSrew-EnQ:land rivers — for instance, those in the 
upper part of the Connecticut Valley. 

Here, at Palimbayang, I have had tlie fii'st op])or- 
tunity of enjoying a view of that magnificent moun- 
tain, Ophir, nine thousand seven himdi*ed and sev- 
enty feet in height Its ti'uncated summit indicates 
that its highe^t parts aie the rums of an old crater, 
and this thought leminds us of the volcanic action 
to which the mountain owes its biitli. The name of 
thib mountain is not of native origin, but wM's given 
it by the Portuguese, became tliey fancied that at 
last they had found the jilace where the ships of 
Solomon obtained the enonnous cjiiantitics of gold 
that he used in arloining the magnificent temple of 
Jcru-alem, The same name they also gave to an- 
other, but a much siuallci mouiitvuu, on the 3falay 
Peninsula, forty mile-- north of the cit} ofValattM 

In tlie vicinity of Imth of the-e moimtaiiis much 
gold had been obtained fui cciiturlc-. ijcfoiu Kitio- 
piaiis over came to this legion. The idea eiitei 
l. lined bv tlie Portuguese, th.it a jj.irt ot the gold 
wiiiih u.ulnd Jeiu-ahm » ame tium tid- inland .iiid 
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Ki.l 

ilu* pi'iiiusul.i, ha-' 1)L‘(‘U ihc >ul)jc!ot of mvicli lidinile, 
1»ut, iu-\ Cl thou* nia\ be con-'idcrablo evidence 

in ia\or of --ueb an liypotlic.-l*' 

Xo one ic'^ion known in tli.it pait of tlie east 
that could lia\c luini-'hed all the dilleicnt articles 
bioiiLcht by Solomon’-' licet; mid Oplni li.is theiefoie 
been considcicil the name of an emporium, situated 
ne.ii the entiance ot the l\ed Sea, or, moie piobably, 
neai the hc.id ot the Aiabian Sea, at the moiitli of 
the Indus The names in the Ilebiew' of the ai tides 
thus brought, --how' that they aie all of foieign oii- 
gm, having been ei idently adopted from some other 
language, and piob.ably liom the Sanscrit ' The 
name for peacock appeals to have been derived fiom 
the woid ill Tamil, a language spoken on the jMala> 
bar coast by the Teliugas, or “ Ivlings,” -svho \usited 
this island and the Malay Pemnsula long before the 
time of Solomon, 1015 to 975 n c, for the tm used 
by the Egyptians m maldug them implements of 
bionze, as eaily as 2000 b c, doubtless came from 
the Malacca, and the Klings ivere the people who 
took it as fai towaid Egypt as the eastern shoie of 
Incba Tm and o;old aie both obt.amed in the same 
maimer, namely, by washmg alluvial deposits 

Gold is found m small quantities over a veiy 
considerable pai-t of the Malay Peninsula It has 
always been moie highly valued than tm, and it 
IS, theiefoie, by all means piobable that it was an 
article of commeice, and was exported to India 


Vide Ma\ MQller’s Lectures on tlie Science of Limgiinge,” Fii't 
Course, p 221 
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jia eaily as tiu, or at least live liuiulied yeais befoie 
Solomon commenced building Ids s])leudid temple. 

Gold is also tbimd in tbe \v estern and soutbern 
parts of Boi neo, and in some places on Liuou and 
Magindanao, m tbe Pbilippine Aicbipelago. As we 
have alieady noticed, it is found on Bacbian, and, in 
tbe nortbein and southern ])eninsidas of Celebes. It 
is indeed one of tbe most Avidely-distributed metals 
obtained in tbe archipelago. It is not only found 
on many of tbe islands that aie not Avbolly of vob 
canic oiigm, between Asia and Australia, but abo 
trom place to })luce o\er both of those continents 
Tbe cpiautity obtained bore, on Siuuatia, is a\ holly 
unknown, but, judging from Avbat is used in oin.i- 
ments, it must be veiy coiisideiable. It is always 
bought and sold in tbe foiiu of “dust,” ami bus never 
been coined for money in any part of tbe archipelago, 
except at Achin 



CHAPTEE Xm 


TO THE EAHD OE THE CAHNTBALS 

February ‘2Qth, — At 7 a. h. rode down the edge 
of the plateau to the bottom of a deep ravine, and 
then climbed up the opposite ridge. Here we met 
all the rajahs and them attendants in the vicinity, and 
agam descended to the bottom of a second ravine to 
the bttle village of Pisang As the ivay was exceed* 
mgly rough, I preferred to ride a nice horse the con- 
troleur had given me, to bemg jolted m the cairiage 
Beyond Pisang our road lay m a naiTow valley, and, 
as the shy was clear and the neighboring hills pie- 
vented any breeze from reaching us, we seemed to be 
at the focus of a great bninmg lens In the thick 
woods on either hand tioops of large, black monkeys 
kept up a hooting or tnimpetmg, their prolonged 
cnes sounding exactly like a score of amateurs piactis- 
ing on trombones In some places the din they made 
was quite deafening. In one place the load pa.-i-.ed 
through a deep cut through stiata, compo ed of -and 
and conglomerate, which probably, once filled thv 
whole valley. From Pr-iang, v/hich k at an elevA- 
tion of -eventeen hundied tcer, vre continued ro de- 
scend until we came to tee -mall /alley or P — -7 — 
which is only -even hundred and foii;;, feer a' - 
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sea. Oh tiie way we met the ccmt/rolmr superintend- 
ing the construction of a bridge, for the officials in 
these small places have to plan buildings and bridges 
and be at the same time judges, architects, and ma- 
sons. The residence of this officer was located on a 
hill rising on one side of the small valley. It was 
nicely shaded, and commanded a view over the ad- 
joining lowlands, which were all sawas. At this 
place I saw some of the beautiful little musk-deer of 
this region — a deer that is only about a foot and a 
half high, without antlers, and weighs less than a 
rabbit. 

There were more than a dozen monkeys in the 
backyard. Some of them were of the dog-like species, 
others with long tails and long bmbs. Some of them 
were extremely restless, while others sat still and 
looked so grave and dignified as to be more comical 
than their mischievous compamons. There are ten 
species on this island, none of which ai’e found in 
Java, while the four species of Java are never seen 
here, such a limit does the Strait of Sunda form to 
the faunae of these two islands, although it is only 
fifteen miles wide m some places, and islands are 
nearly midway from either shore. The most remark- 
able of the apes found on the island is the orang-utan, 
which lives m the lowlands in the northern and east- 
ern parts of the island. The governor at Padang 
had a live one that had been sent him from that 
region She was more than three feet high and very 
sti’ong. Escaping one time from the box where she 
was fastened, she climbed a neighboring shade-ti’ee 
and commenced breaking ofi? large limbs and placing 
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tiem in a fork of the tree until ske kad made keiself 
a nice restmg-place Tkat, koiyever, not keing kigk 
enougk, ske clunked up nearly to tke top of tke tree 
and tken kroke all tke twigs neai‘ ker, and tkus foim- 
ed a second couck Ske did not sway to and fio con- 
tinually, as many monkeys do, kiit used to sit qmetly 
pickmg off all tke foliage witkin ker i eack, and tken 
took up anotker position and demolisked tke foliage 
tkere m tke same manner. It is veiy singular tkis 
animal is found on Sumatra and Borneo, and kas 
never keen seen on tke Malay Penmsula, wkick al- 
most kes ketween tkem 

Fehniary 27M — At 1 30 a ii stai'ted on 
koi’sekack foi Luku Sik^ping At fii’st tke load 
led tki'ougk tke lowland neai* Bondyol, and tken 
ciossing a lapid sti’eam kegan to ascend a nainow 
wmdmg valley My kttle pony took me up tke 
steep places appai'ently witk as little exeidion as if 
we weie ascending a gentle acckvity Like all tke 
saddle and cainage korsesused m tke ai’ckipelago, ke 
was a stallion, it kemg considered among all tkese 
islands as disgi’acefol tor a man to nde or diave a 
mare as it would ke in our land for a fanner to plougk 
witk a yoke of cows Even geldings are never seen, 
and, as would natui'ally ke expected, tke stallions, 
unless lemaikakly well-tramed, ai’e very vicious, and, 
woise tkan all, extremely capncious, sprmgmg, or 
kicking, or kalting, witkout any provocation, and 
witkout givmg tkeu* lider tke sligktest wainmg, kut, 
wken tkey ai'e perfectly tiamed, tkey are among tke 
finest saddle-korses m tke woild, tkey aie so fieet and 
sill e-footed. In a skorf time tke naiiow valley 
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dianged into a deep ravine, and tiie road continued 
to ascend along one of its steep sides, and became so 
nan’ow that I was afraid my Iiorse would lose Ms 
footing in the soft clay, and that we should both go 
down to cei-tain destmction on the rocks that raised 
theii’ ragged jaws above the spray of the foaming 
ton’ent below. A dark forest of primeval, gigantic 
trees covered the sides of the mountains above us, 
and crossing a rickety liridge we found many of their 
huge tranks lying across our path They had lived 
to their allotted age and had not fallen by the hand 
of man. This load has been lately made, and akeady 
great hssui'es in its outer edge show that it is quite 
ready to slide down the mountain. 

Large troops of monkeys have established them- 
selves in this dark gorge, and just when I was in the 
most dangerous place they made a fiightful noise, 
some trumpeting, some screeching, and some makiag 
a prolonged shiill whistling, yet I could only see one 
or two, thousrh the natives who weie buildmor the 
road assured me that the tops of the ti'ees were full 
of them. While in this deep ravine I crossed the 
equator for the third time since I entered the ai’chi- 
pelago 

I had now climbed up one thousand four hundred 
feet during my short ride, and was therefore two 
thousand one hundi’ed feet above the sea To the 
northwest there now opened out before me a long, 
narrow, gently descending vaUey, like the one I had 
left behind ; in fact, tMs water-shed is merely a trans- 
verse ridge which unites the Banzan chain with the 
chain parallel to it, m the same way as it is done liy 
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the tiausver&e iiiiiges in ^vllleh the Merapi and the 
iSago ri&o This appeals to he uatiu'ally as fniitfiil a 
legion ab the 3Ieiiaiigkaban eonntiy proper, and 
was undoubtedly ineludcd within the limits of 
tliat einpiie duiing its mo'^tilouiishing peiiocL This 
\ alley is geiieially veiy pooily cultivated, on account 
of the Miiall luunbeis of its ])opulation By the w^ay- 
''ide weic a nuinbei of codec maidens The tiees 
w'eie Avell iillcd with huit, but they had been great- 
ly noglecteil, and the tall glass Avas lapidly chokmg 
them 

A tew' niilca faither on I came to Lubu Sikiipmg, 
w’heic Ave Aveie to leat until the next day A natiA'e 
opzun.r, or ‘‘oAoiseei,” Avas stationed heie to leceiA'e • 
the codec tiom the ailjomiiig plautatious He had 
not heaid of oiii coming, and Avas quite simj^iised to 
^ee a "tiaugei heie in such a i emote spot among the 
mountains, and not the les^ so Avhen I mioimed huu 
that the inspector Avas just behind me, and that I 
only chanced to be iii advance because, horn w"hat I 
had heard of the load in the goige, I had no fancy to 
iide thiou£ch it m a Ande caiiia2;e He leceived us, 

O O' 

hoAvevei, hke all the othei odicials, m the mostjiohte 
inaunei, and AA'as eAudently glad that something had 
occmied to bieak up the dull loutine of such a life of 
exde It Avas maiket-day heie, and, as soon as I met 
some of the natives letmnmg to them homes, I saAV 
that they Aveie a dideient people dom those of the 
^lenansckabau coimtiT, and the OA-eiseer told me that 
they aie not natiA-es of this pm-ticulai legion, _but 
belons: to the Avild tube of Lubus, Avhich I shoidd 
see fai thei up the valley, and that it is foi this i eason 
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that this place is called Lubu Sik6piiig. They now 
build houses like those of other Malays. They ai'e 
better-formed people than the Javanese, and closely 
resemble in their featui’es the Oranglaut^ or common 
Malays of the coast regions. Their favorite holiday- 
dress is chiedy a bright scarlet. Half an horn- after 
I arrived here the inspector came He had found the 
road so narrow in one or two places that the natives 
had to push out planks beyond the outer edge of the 
load to support the outside wheels of the carriage, 
and I was glad that I came on horseback, though, 
when I led the vicious brute, I had to keep a constant 
watch to prevent him from seizing my wrist in his 
teeth. 

At 5 p. ii. -we walked out to enjoy the grand 
sceneiy in the vicinity The level plateau here, which 
IS one thousand five bundled feet above the sea, is 
bounded on the noitheast side by an exceedingly 
steep, almost overhanging range of mountains, whose 
several ciests appear to be five thousand feet above 
us. It was one of the most imposing sights I ■wit- 
nessed on that island of high mountains. Mount 
Ophii' is just west of this place, and at sunset we 
saw" it thi’ough a gap in the mountains neai* us, i eat- 
ing its lofty pui'ple summit against the golden sliy 

Fehruarij ^%th , — I find it much more agreeable to 
lide on horseback most of tlie time, because I can stop 
oi tm-n round when I please, and the opziener haa 
theiefoie given me a hoit-e to go the next ten paals 
For all that distance the sceneiy ivas much like that 
desci Ibed hist night, except that the valley kejit widen- 
ing as we piogiessed uorthw'aid, and, thorefote, tlie 
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mountains, being fartlier from us, were not so impos- 
ing When we bad come to tbe limit of tbe overseer’s 
temtoiy, another bving m the next distnct met us and 
travelled with us to his httle house, where we dined 
on venison while he entertained us with tiger-stones. 
Only a few days before we arrived he had seen a 
tiger in the road but little more than a i*ifl.e-shot from 
his house, and, indeed, the deer that supphed the 
venison we were eatmg had been shot m his own gar- 
den, where it had evidently been chased by one of 
those fei ocious beasts At the opziener’s houses there 
is a regular price foi eveiy thing frmushed, and you 
order what you please, though one can seldom feast 
on vemson, and must generally satisfy his hunger on 
chickens and eggs, and, to receive both of these dif- 
ferent articles, he needs only to order the latter In the 
houses of all officials of a higher lank than opzaeners 
it would be considered no less than an insult to 
offer to pay for yom‘ lodging. From this place I 
lode with the mspectoi a distance of twenty-five 
miles to Eau, the chief village m this valley We 
had not gone far before we came mto herds of buf- 
faloes, which aie more than half-wild and said to be 
veiy_dangerous, but the natives that accompamed us 
kept up a loud shouting, and the herd leaped to the 
light and left mto the jungle and tall grass, and al- 
lowed us to pass on unmolested The people here 
sometimes shoot them, but consider it a most danger- 
ous kmd of sport, for they say that when one is 
wounded, but not fatally, he ivill certainly tmn and 
puisne the hunter, and, if he can overtake him, will 
qiuckly goie him to death 
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On OUT way we crossed several long, covered 
bridges, one of wMcb was so low and onr horse so 
unmanageable, that we came near losing the top of 
onr carriage before we could throw it bach. Two or 
three of them were so bent down in the middle by 
only a buffalo and a native occasionally crossing them, 
that I was unwilling to i*ish myself m the carriage, 
and jumped out and crossed them on foot. One 
vibrated up and down in such a manner that I 
certainly expected at the next moment I should 
see the inspector, horse, bridge, and all, in the midst 
of the stream below. This stream begins at Lubu 
Sik^ping, and, after flowing northwest to Kau, where 
it is called Sumpm*, it curves to the northeast, and, 
receiving tributaries dui’ing its course, flows on till it 
empties into the Sti'ait of Malacca. The coffee raised 
in this valley is transported in padati^ from. Lunda, a 
small village south of this place, over a high, difficult 
way to Ayar Bangis, on the west coast. Sometimes 
a hot simoom sweeps up the valley from the south, 
parching up the vegetation and causing a severe ill- 
ness to those foreigners who are exposed to it. The 
mountains here ai’e much lower on the east than on 
the west, and, as there are no deep clefts m the Bail 
zan chain here, as in the Menanghabau countiy, the 
Sumpur is obliged to find its outlet to the east. 

The soil here is not as fertile as farther to the 
north, where it is someivhat higher, the elevation of 
this point being only one thousand feet Here we 
see the benefit of the transverse ranges that connect 
the Barizan to its parallel chain At Bondyol, in 
the next valley to the south, where we weie ye-^tei- 
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<]a\. \\f fouiol flio liottoin of till' \alk*\ aljoiiiulinf; 

• *0 

in ru'li \ lation, tlioiiirli that wa"! tliico ]iun<lic(l 
ft ft I'twtT than thi'> phuc, Ina ni-o tliat \all(‘\ H so 
‘'Innt th It tlu* MI lia-- n<» louni to hKonu* luMted to a 
<li\ ‘'iniuiini \.liuli < an witlior tin* \ (‘irftatn»n a-^ it 
ilono It i-*, (hfi< loio in thi-^ \ alh y that the 
‘•iniunin i-' foinnd imf on tin* hiLdi nioiintains tliat 
1)01.1(1 It or on the ailj n cut <M ( in 

lAi/./z 1 / — 1 .( ft K Ml at i> \ M , foi we ha\e aii- 
otlici lono <l'i\ join !!• \ hefoii* 11'' .V" } f'.teiday, 

tli(- ro '<1 !. <I ahmo the hottoin o) tlic \ allev, hilt soon 
1 Mij:e ot’ mount Mil-' appeind hctoie n>', and we 
1.(0 111 to a'liii'l ahuio the •'ide oi a diep ia\ine Tlie 
ro. Iv lit re w a-' expo'. il, and ]>i<*\ ed to he a •'Olc ■'and- 
"'one (o\i.i(d with elay Ileie we eanie to a tliiid 
w ii.r-lnd two thoii'ind one linndnd and iitry feet 
liioli Mid loiild look huk flown the \alle\ ot’ Ran to 
tin -outln I't It-, length in a iiudit line, t’loin this 
\. itir-hdl to that .It the uoiLte in il Lllhu Sllceping, 
I' iliMi\ ooi.ijdin 'll niih", Init, in''te.id ot being 
-iraiolit, It ciirxi'' to the noithe.i'.t, and i-. of a 
ue'c.ni foi in, w idi "t in the middle, and giadiially 
nMio\\ 111*4 tow.iiil the extumitie- In its hioadest 
ji.irt It Is not moK* than siv or eiolit miles w'ule AVe 
now tinned to the noithwcst, and began to descend 
into aiiothei \alle\, that ot Alandeliiig Ileie the 
mount. Mils aie ipiite de\oid of foicsts, and only cov- 
ered with a tall, lank, useless oiass, tlie Andvoj^ogon 

i (li K o fill HI 

At Alai isipoiigi, the first \dlagcwe came to in 
this \ alley, we found we weie among an cntmely new' 
people, tin* Ikittas oi Bataks They also belong to 
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the Malay race, but have an alphabet and a language 
of their own. Each of their villages usually consists 
of only a single sti’eet, which is straight, and not 
necessarily parallel to the road. Here it was market- 
day, and, while we stopped to rest, I had a good op- 
portunity of observing them. The women generally 
wore only a sarong fastened at the waist and descend- 
ing to the knee, the upper paid of the body beiag 
wholly uncovered. As we passed, the younger wo- 
men made up for this deficiency to the best of then- 
ability with the scarf in which they were carrymg 
theii* childi'en. These young women have the odd 
custom of wearing from fifteen to twenty iron rings 
in each eai-, and as many more on then- aa-ms above 
the wrist. 

A great many persons of both sexes, and even 
some children, were afflicted with that unsightly 
malady, goitre, and had large swellings, generally on 
the neck, though I noticed one at the lower end of 
the breastbone. The cause assigned here by the 
Dutch officials for this disease is that these people 
have been accustomed to use vei-y little salt, the iodine 
contained in that condiment being supposed to act as 
a preventive to the development of the disease. It is 
said to seldom or never appear among those Malays 
wfflo have lived on the sea-coast for several genera- 
tions, and I do not lem ember to have seen a single 
case in such a locality. 

The mai-ket-place ivas nothing but a shed, and 
here a few Chmese and Arabs were displaying cotton 
cloth, knives, and ornaments, and the natives had 
brought dried and smoked fish, wliich they cateli in 
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pletely liid its outer edge. Besides, our Horse was 
wlioUy unaccustomed to a caniage, and only Half- 
trained, and eveiy few moments took it into His Head 
to stop so sHoii: tHat we Had to Hold on to tHe car- 
riage all tHe time, or at an unexpected moment iind 
om’selves going over tHe fender. THe road was now 
taking us out toward tHe end of tHe spur, tHe ravine 
was growing deeper and deeper witH an alaiming 
rapidity, and I began to wisH myself out of tHe car- 
riage, but tHe inspector was unwilling to stop tHe 
Horse for fear we could not get Him staited again, A 
Malay was guiding our wild steed by tHe bit, and 
away we were dasHmg at full gallop, wHen suddenly, 
as we rounded the spui*, tHe road, wHicH was cut in 
tHe rock, was so nairow that tHe outside wHeels of 
tHe cai'riage were just on its outer edge, and from 
tHat verge tHe rock descended in sucH a peipendicu- 
lar precipice tHat I could look from my seat in tHe 
carriage down fully two Hundi’ed feet, witH a boilmg 
toiTent beneatH me. It was evidently too late to 
jump tHen, so I seized Hold of tHe carnage, deter- 
mined not to go off before my companion, tHe in- 
spector, wHo, realizing at once our gi’eat danger, and 
perceiving tHat tHe only tHing tHat we could do was 
to keep tHe Hoise going at tHe top of His speed, 
sHouted to tHe Horse, and, in tHe same breatH, tHi’eat- 
ened to take off tHe Malay’s Head if He sHould let go 
of tHe bridle. Some fragments of rock Had fallen 
down into tHe road, and our fore-wHeel, on tHe 
inner side, struck tHese witH sucH violence that I 
tHougHt certainly we sHould be tHrown off tHe nar- 
row sHelf down tHe precipice. For two minutes we 
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"because it is tlie staple article of food among tlieir 
neiglibors. They are yet slaves to tlieii* rajah, just 
as the people of all fche tribes iu this vicinity were 
before they were conquered by the Dutch, for the 
Lubus, so far as we know, remain as they rrere in the 
most ancient times. Here I enjoyed a magnificent 
view of the active volcano Seret Mfunpi, the summit 
of which is five thousand nine hundi'ed feet above the 
sea It is not a separate moimtain like the Merapi 
of the Menangkabau countiy, but merely a peak in 
the Baiizan chain From its top a jet of opaque gas 
rose into the clear, blue sky, ’while small cumuli came 
up behind the coast-chain from the ocean, and seemed 
to settle on its highest summits, as if weaiy, and wish- 
ing to rest, before they continued their endless flight 
thi’ough the sky. 

When we again came to the bottom of the valley, 
we found what seemed to us a wonder — a smooth, 
well-graded road, bordered on either side with a row 
of beautiful shade-trees. All the low land in this 
’vicinity is used for sawas, and the rice, which was' 
mostly two-thii’ds groum, waved most chaimingly in 
the light 'wind, that reminded me of our summer- 
breezes. The inspector, who was an old gentleman, 
felt somewhat worn out with such incessant jolting, 
and, as I had been travelling without stopping for 
eight days, I was only too glad to have one day of 
rest also 

At sunset, as is always the custom in these tropi- 
cal lands, we took an evening walk. The many fii’es 
now raging in the tall grass that covers the lower 
flanks of the mountains have so filled the aii* with 
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■'iiiolvo, ili.it \\ hen the biiu hail buiik hohiiKl the sei- 
laieil eie^t of tlie Baii/an, the whole hoiizou for 
tiieiit} ilegioo'i auil to a cou^iilei.ible lieight was 
li-a;hteil up m ith one uuvar}ing goldeu glow Ileie 
tlie r>.ui/.iu is coiii])oseil of four or Jive jiaiallel 
i.uiire', whieli use successively one above the other 
until the hist foiiiis the highest elevation lu that 
^ h liii These ililleieiit laiiges w eie of \ aiious shades 
ot cdoi ; tluit the neatest to us, or tlie lowest, being 
the d.iikest, and those abo\e it of a lighter and 
lightei hue u]) to the highest lange, which had a 
blight boidei of gold along its eiost, and fi oni that 
line to ^\hele we stood the aw seemed filled Anth a 
puiple dust As the da} light Jaded, the liies in the 
l.dl glass on the hill-sides became moie distinct, 
'■onietimes .uhaiicmg in a bio.ul, continuous band, 
.ind sometimes bie.iking up into an iiiegulai, beaded 
line Soon atteiw.ud the moon lose as chaiimngly 
in the east as the sun just gloiiously set in the west 
Fiist a dilfuse light appealed along the mountain- 
tojis and whitened the lleecy cumidi hoveling over 
their summits. Then that pint of the sky giew 
biightci and blighter until the light of the full moon 
fell like a silvei c.iscade ovei the senated edge of the 
high mountains and lested on the tops of the hills 
below iVn assistant lesideut is stationed here at 
Foit Elout, who has chaige of this Jiaiitful valley of 
jMaudeling, 'svhich is wholly inhabited by the Battas 
Tlie teiiitoiy between this valley and the west coast 
is also inhabited by this lude people The Eesident 
explained to us the tiouble taken by the government 
iiid the expense it was ineiuimg, m older to teach 
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them to read and Aviite, and cultivate the land. One 
time the older childi’en burned all the books given 
them by the government, supposing that, of course 
if they had no books, they would not be requii’ed to 
go to school Earthquakes ai’e fi’equent here, and, 
but a short time since, seven shocks occruTed in one 
day. All came hvm the south, exactly from the di- 
rection where the Seret Merapi is seen burning. Most 
of them were accompanied by a noise, which pre- 
ceded the shock long enough for the Eesident to re- 
mai’k to a friend, “ there comes another,” before the 
shock itself was perceived. Here we saw many 
hanging bu'ds’-nests, most ingeniously constructed. 
They were made of fine gi'ass, woven into a mass 
having the foim of a peai’ or gom’d, fr’om eight inches 
to a foot long. The smaller pait; is attached to the 
end of a drooping twig, and on the bottom at one 
side is the opening of a tube about an inch and a 
half in diameter. This lises veificaUy for four* or 
five inches and then curves over and descends like a 
syphon. At the end of the short paif of this syphon 
the tube is enlarged to a spherical cavity, and here 
the ingenious bii’d lays her eggs. In order to ap- 
preciate the remai’kable skill required to make the 
nest, it would be necessaiy for one to see a series of 
them, fi’om those which have been just begun to those 
that are nearly finished, for the tube which is to lead 
to the nest is not formed by blades of grass wound 
into rings or a helix, but is bmlt up fr’om a single direc- 
tion until the two cm'ving sides meet. Among the 
sa/was are small aidificial pools, where fish are raised 
as in China ; a custom probably introduced by the 
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ClniU ‘50 tlR*in'?el\ 0''. After tlic-ic bliallow pools liave 
ln'eii iRcd for tins purpose a year or two, tlie lisli 
.uv taken out, the huger ones sent to inaiket, and 
the smaller ones tiansleiied to another pond. Tlie 
water in the liist pool is then diaiiied oil' and its 
liottoin licconies a fiuitfiil ilee-iield. In this manner 
the nati\es allow their land to lie fallow, and at the 
Ninie (line make it }ield a good eiop 

MiUih Uh — At G A 'M , started from Ran for Pa- 
dang kSidLiiijuiaii, at the iioithern end of this valley, 
whitli begins on the south at j\raii''ipongi, wdieie A\e 
111 "t '-aw the Ihittas All day oui loiite has been m the 
liottom of the \ alley, at agenei.d elevation of one thou- 
s.ind feet iSometimes we passed over gentle uiidula- 
tioii", but Usually over one monotonous level aiea 
co\eied with tidl gins'-, in whieh weie mteispeised 
huge elumps of shiubbeiy In one village theie 
weie two most enoimoiis w.uingm-tiees, under w'hich 
the \illageis had pie])aied a iiide table On this 
they had sjuead young cocoa-nuts, and bananas, ap- 
])aiently the only kinds of hint they had to offer. 

As w'c .uRanced, the moimtams on om' right 
dwindled imtd they foimed hills, Avhose tops were 
only five or six hundred feet above the jdateaii m 
which W'C weie travelhng. Before us lose anothei 
gieat trausveise iidge, m w'hich tow'eied up the peak 
of Lubu Rajah to a height of over shs thousand t?wo 
hnndied feet above the sea It is the highest moun- 
tain in the Batta Lands, as the Dutch call the high 
lilateaiis of Silindong and Toba which he noidh of 
this tiaus verse iidge, and are beyond the limits of the 
teiritoiy subject to the government of the Nethci- 
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lands India. Soon after we arrived, tlie controlew)’ re- 
ceived. a letter ftom a Batta cliief. It was notMng 
but a piece of yonng bamboo a conple of inches in 
diameter and abont six inches long. On this had 
been scratched, with a blunt needle, characters of 
various shapes, quite intricate, but not having by 
any means the barbarous appearance of those used 
by the Chinese. The object of this letter was to in- 
form the cmf/i'olev/i' that during a recent rain a bridge 
near the rajah’s village had been washed away. Un- 
like the Chmese language, where every character is a 
word, the Batta is an alphabetic language, and one 
of their own invention. As spoken by the various 
branches of this tribe it differs only to the degree of 
dialects, and the language is, therefore, a unit. The 
religion of this people is a belief in evil spirits and 
omens. The place where then* aborigiaal civilization 
sprang up was probably in the neighboring plateau 
of Sdindong and on the borders of Lake Toba 
Thence they seem to have spread over all the area 
they now occupy in the interior and to the sea-coast 
on either side. In later times the people of Menang- 
kabau, or Malays proper, extended their power along 
the coast and made the Battas an inland people. 

The strangest fact concerning this people, who 
have come to such a state of civilization as to invent 
an alphabet of their own, is, that all of them, be- 
yond the territory under the Dutch Government, are 
caninihals Those living on this plain also feasted on 
human flesh until the Dutch conquered them, and 
obliged them to give up such a fiendish custom 
The rajah of Sipii'ok assured the governor at Padang 
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that lu‘ Iwul catfii huinnii ih'-li lu'twti'ii tlint\ iiiul 
foit} tmiO", and tliat ho ha<l iu'\u in all lii" liti* 
ta^toil any tilling that In* udi-'hfd half a> \\( il dhn 
lU'.loni ha-' pi cN ailed amun^ tlu* I'alta-' fiuiii tinif 
imnicnioiial. 

Fiuni I\raic<i Ihdo’-' uiitiiii^-' uo kain that, a-' 
call} at least as in TJ'IO, they weie aihlicted to tlieii 
pic-'Liit revolting halni^ 
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spector and I were T^ecoming fatigued, we therefore 
rested at this place for a day. 

Ma/i'oli Qth, — Stai*ted early in the carriage for 
Luinut, in a westerly direction. Our road continued 
to ascend until we reached the water-shed formed hy 
the Barizan, and were two thousand five hundred 
feet above the sea. We now passed out of the great 
valley of Mand41ing, which is fifty-five miles long in 
a right line, hut only from six to ten miles broad. 

The descent from the water-shed toward the sea is 
gradual, but the road is execrable and exceedingly nar- 
row at best, and wholly covered, except a naiTow foot- 
path, with tall grass. Besides, our horses had never 
been harnessed to a carriage before, and, affcer many 
finiitless attempts to guide them, I said to the inspect- 
or that the only way we should be able to proceed 
would be to make the wild natives, who gathered to 
look on, haul us themselves. He replied that that 
would be perfectly impossible, for they respect no 
one but the governor. However, I noticed that they 
recognized our “ American” as the one the governor 
had used in travelling that way once before — the only 
time a carriage had ever been seen on the road — and 
jumping out, directed our Malay attendants, who 
could speak their language, to say to them the gov- 
ernor wished us to take the “American ” through to Si- 
boga, and every man must help us obey his com- 
mand. This chanced to strike them favorably, and 
their rajahs detailed some twenty to haul us as far 
as the next village. I selected three of the tallest 
and fleetest and placed them between the thills, and 
ranged others outside to haul, by means of long rat- 
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At noon we came to tlie famous suspension 
bridge of rattan, of wMch I bad been beaaing tbe 
most frightful accounts for tbe last bundred miles. 
At once I took off my shoes to avoid sbpping, and 
hastened down the airy, osciUating way, without al- 
lowing myself to look down and become giddy at 
the fearful depth beneath me. At the middle it 
rests on the tops of tall trees, which grow up from a 
small island in the torrent far below. It has been 
constructed by first stretching across three large rat- 
tans. On them narrow strips of boai’ds are placed 
transversely, and fastened at each end by strips of 
common rattan. Other rattans, starting from the 
ground at a little distance back of the bank, pass 
above the branches of high camphor-trees that grow 
on the edge of the chasm in which the torrent flows 
Descending from these branches in a sharp) curve, 
they rise again steeply at the farther end of the 
bridge. From these rattans vertical lines are fas- 
tened to the rattans below them, exactly as in oxu 
suspension bridges, and thus all parts are made to 
aid in supporting the weight. At each bank the 
bridge is some eight feet wide, but it narrows tow- 
ard the middle until it is only two feet, where it 
vibrates the most. I had been directed to go over, 
if possible, at a hurried walk, and thus break up the 
osciUating motion, and particularly cautioned against 
seking the side of the bridge, lest it might swing to 
the opposite side and throw me off into the abyss 
beneath. When I had gone half-way across the fii’st 
span I found that one of the cross-boards, on which I 
was just in the act of placmg my foot, had become 
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selves to be constantly tortured by presentiments and 
omens, I could not rid myself of an impression that 
some accident was going to happen to those who were 
bringing over the carriage, and went back to see for 
myself what they were doing. The wheels and top 
were over, and six natives were bringing the body, 
which, though quite large, was very light. They had 
ah’eady crossed the long span, and were coming on 
to the short one. “ Is it possible,” I said to myself, 
“ that such a slight structure can hold such a weight 
at such a great leverage ? We shall soon see, for 
they are rapidly coming to the middle of the second 
span.” At the next instant there was a loud, sharp 
crack, like the report of a pistol One of the large 
rattans that went over the high branches of the 
camphor-trees and supported the sides, had parted at 
one of its joints. The officer who had charge of the 
bridge, and was standing by my side, seized me by the 
shoulder in his fiight. As soon as the rattan on one 
side broke, the bridge gave a fearful lurch in the op- 
posite direction, but the natives all knew they must 
keep perfectly quiet and allow themselves to swing, 
and, finally, when it had become still, they came on 
carefully and safely reached the bank. The officer 
and I both believed that the moment one of the rat- 
tans broke, the others, havmg of course to support a 
much greater weight, would also break, and that we 
should hear a few more similar crackings, and see all 
the natives fall headlong down nearly one liundi’ed 
and forty feet into the boiling torrent beneath, which 
is so rapid that only a few days ago a bufiTalo, that 
was standing in the side of the stream above the 
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bridge, lost bis footing and was earned down without 
bemg able to reach either bank. 

The carriage was soon put together again, and a 
good number of natives detailed to haul us to the 
next village, and away we dashed along, and that 
fearful place was soon hidden ft’orn oui- view. From 
this point to Lumut oui‘ road extended over a hill y, 
undulating countiy, m which we crossed a number 
of small sti earns on rafts of bamboo 

Lumut we found to be only an opziener’s station 
A Malay teacher is also employed here by the govern- 
ment, but the general appearance of the people has 
changed little since they were accustomed to enjoy 
them cannibal feasts, and this is true of all the na- 
tives we have seen this side of Padang Sidempuan 
Most of the lajahs we have seen to-day have worn 
garments profusely ornamented ivith gold. The head- 
di-ess of each usually consisted of a short turban so 
wound aiound the head that the two ends hung down 
in fiont, and to these were fastened small, thm pieces 
of gold of a diamond or cmculai* form. They also 
weal’ short j'ackets which ai’e usually tiimmed with a 
bioad band of gold, though a few had silver instead 
At the waist is worn a belt on which is worn m front 
a large diamond-shaped ornament foui’ or five mches 
long, made of thin gold and ornamented with floweis 
and scrolls When at Kau, we visited a native who 
was famous for his skill in manufactui’mg such golden 
ornaments The leaves which he made on them weie 
remaikably well-proportioned, and the details very 
correctly wrought in ; and we admmed his skill the 
moie when he came to show us hisrtools, which cou- 
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sisted of a flat stone for an anvil, a lioninier, and two 
or tlu-ee large, Munt awls. Having beaten tbe gold 
ont into tbin sheets of tbe desbed form, be made tbe 
leaves lise in relief by foiaaing a corresponding groove 
on tbe opposite or inner side. In other cases be bad 
fonned tbe gold into small wn-e, which was bent into 
helices for ornaments to be placed on tbe front of such 
articles as buttons. At Foit de Kock this business 
is caiTied on so extensively as to foim an important 
branch of the inteinal trade. Tbe metal generally 
used there is silver, tbe coin imported by tbe Dutch, 
for we have no reason to suppose that that metal is 
found on this island. They make models of their 
liouses, of leaves, flowers, and aU tbe principal fruits, 
which are sent to Padaug, where they And a ready 
demand among tbe foreigners, who send them as pres- 
ents to then- friends in Europe. 

We have just been honored by a call from the 
two rajahs of this bttle village of Lumut. Tbe band's 
of gold on then jackets were two iucbes broad — an 
indication that tbe precious metal mubt be obtained 
in all this legion in veiy considerable cpiantitic"!. 
Evei ‘-ince eutciing tbe soutbein end of the valley 
of Maudeling, I have been repeatedly infoiined 
that the natives, obtained gold by washing in theic 
vicinity. At Fort Elout tbe Iteaident sliowed 
me a nugget, aa huge as a pigeon’:^ egg, ■which a nu- 
live had ju-^t found in a neigliboibig sticain wJieic 
they had certainly been at noik for centime'^. 
WiL'hing ''Cem^ to lie idmost the only mode ud<»pcc<l 
by the nati\C'5 foi obtaining gold, and I lieaid ot ojdy 
one place where ihcy have ever attempted to take it 
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from tlie rock. That place is m the moiintains west 
of Eau 

March ^tli — ^Early this mormng continued on 
for Siboga, "with the satisfactoiy feelmg that this day 
would be the last of oui* long and difficult journey. 
The road for ten miles led through a deep forest of 
gigantic camphor -trees, Dryohalanops camjpliora, the 
tall, straight tiirnks of which rose up like loffcy col 
umns From their hio:h branches hun^ down hun- 
dieds of the cord-like roots of a parasite. The “ cam- 
phoi-oil” is obtained fr’om these trees by making a 
small cavity m the tinink nea;' the ground, and the 
flmd di'ippmg into this cavity is the “ oil” After 
a tiee has been dead for a long time, it is cut 
down and split up, and layers of pure camphor aie 
found crystallized m thin plates in the fissures, where 
the wood m dymg has slightly split open This is 
known as “ camphor banis,” fr’om Bai’us, a village on 
the coast a short distance to the noifh, because such 
crystallized camphor was formerly expoifed fi’om that 
place The Chmese and Japanese, who suppose it 
possesses the most exti’avagant healing piopeifies, 
pay enormous prices for it, while, except that it is 
somewhat pm'er, it is probably not any better than 
that they make themselves by distillation from the 
wood of the Cinnamon camjphora The camphor- 
tree IS not only valuable for the camphor it yields, 
but also for its timber, which is very straight and 
free from knots and other imperfections This is a 
favorite region for tigers, and I have seen one or 
more skins at the house of each official. A short 
time smce, an elephant came down here fr’om the in- 
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tenor, 'but tlie natives failed to secm-e so valuable a 
pme. Herds of tliem ai-e said to fieqnently appeal- 
in tbe Silindong plateain Tbe tusks of oue taken 
kere lately were sold for one thousand guilders (fom- 
hnndred Mexican doUai-s). On oin- way we passed 
eight or ten houses of Battas, who had come dov ii 
fi-om the mountains. They weie placed ou posts 
like those we have been seeing ; but the gable-euds, 
instead of being peipendicular, slant outwaid, so tliat 
the ridge-pole, which comes up high at each end, i-' 
much longer than the floor. Over a nmuber of these 
streams we found long suspension bridges, but none 
were hicfh as that over the Batang Taioh Ascend- 
ing to the crest of a mountain-range, some six oi 
eight hundi-ed feet in height, we foimd before us <i 
gi-and view of the high moimtains, stretching in a 
semicu'cle ai-ound the bay of Tapanuli; of the low 
land at then- feet, and of a pait of the bay itself -V 
steep, zigzag way took us down nearly to the Ie\ el 
of the sea, and led us over the low laud to the i il- 
lao-e of Siboga, a small Dutch settlement and mill- 

O O’ 

taa-y station at the head of the bay. 
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jdaatt d jam 'ijijdt s and yam-, w Innii w i*ii‘ lioili tin i \ • 
lao iiaiaikilil) well \Viu*a wn had i^’iiiu-d that 
jil'ui* 1 loiiad the di-iitd jiiak still aIio\i* a- I\ly 
attiadaat now bnoL^i'd mu not to attcaijit to u*ai*h it, 
h*--, as I alti*iwaid h*aiiu*d, liom his fcai of the 
Ikittas than liom In- tear of tlu* evil sjuiit who is 
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said to mliabit tliat iogli point, and wlioin lie lie- 
lieved we slionld certainly meet. Bnt we gained tlie 
snmmit witliout meeting any nneai*tlily intruders 
Tiiere I found the whole bay and its shores spread 
out before me like a map. The broad coral banks 
bordering several of the points and islands were of a 
light-clay color in the dark-blue water, which was 
only here and there ruffled by the light morning 
breezes then moving over its limpid suifflce. This 
bay is said to closely resemble the bay of Kio Janeno 
by those who have seen both. To the north it has a 
long arm, but on the south its boundaiy is sharply 
defined when viewed from the lofty point where I 
stood, while off the mouth of the bay was tlie high 
island of Mensalla, its hills making a sharply-sci- 
rated line against the sky. 

On another occasion I made an e.vcursion in a 
boat some six miles toward the northern end of the 
bay to look at some layers of coal. Leaving tlie 
boat we went a short distance up the side of a range 
of hills on the northwest side of the bay, and, crossing 
two small ridges that ran do^vn to the shore, toiiiid 
the bed of a biook, which at tliat season diy. 
In one of its sides weie seen the layers of coal, ap- 
proximately parallel to the surface of the liilL, anti 
restmg on clay schists, to which they appealed p'-r- 
fectly conformable. Crossing anothoi low iidgc, we 
came down into the bed of auotlier broidg ulnae tin- 
same sti-ata weie again seen The coal heie I-. \eiy 
impure, except near the middle layci-^, and aj^ijcai-) 
to be of little commercial value; neither i-. tin- piiJ-i- 
jiect fiattering foi finding other stiata of .i In ttci qnul 
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the lai’gest man in Ms hampong and armed hi-m with 
a long, rasty sword. Several others were also ordered 
to accompany ns, though the rajah seemed to rely 
cMefly on the brave who carried his arms. As for 
me, the only weapon with wMch I was provided was 
a pocket-knife, but I tMnknow that I imdeinated the 
danger then, and that if I were going on the same ex- 
cui’sion again I should take a revolver at least. From 
Subuluan our course was along a large stream. Soon 
we came to a Batta village, where a capala and two 
men joined us, to act as our guides and also to in- 
crease my body-guard, which, even then, would have 
been far from formidable if any real danger had pre- 
sented itself, and they had had a good opportunity 
to i*un away. The rough path that we were follow- 
ing came to a stream wMch I was compelled to wade, 
and found so deep that it rose to my arms. Besides, 
the cm-rent was so sti'ong that I was glad to have the 
assistance of a native on either side. The sand and 
shai-p gravel weie thus washed into my shoes ; and as 
I learned we should have to cross that stream some 
ten times, for such a road do these wild canmbals 
use, I quickly prepared myself to go barefoot. 

We had now come into a deep gorge; the sun 
poured do%vn his most scorchmg rays ; the rocks and 
sand were so hot that it seemed they would blister 
my feet, and even the Malays complained. The next 
ford was just above a series of rapids. I was clad in 
a smt of blue flannel, which absorbed so much water 
that I found I was in gi'eat danger of being swept 
a'^vay by the torrent I concluded that I bad better 
adopt the costumes of the Malays. The lajah woie 
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The rajah now showed me a spot by the wayside 
where a Batta, who had been guilty of adnlteiy, 
had been killed and eaten by his fellows not long 
before. All the others in the paidy confiimed the 
stoiy in eveiy particular. A little fai-ther on was a 
Batta village consisting of foui' houses on high posts 
One was small and stood apaii; from the others, and 
in that they stored their rice. To prevent the mice 
fr-om reaching it, large projecting pieces of planks 
were placed on the tops of the posts. The walls, 
floor, and gable-ends of the dwelling-houses were 
made of plank, and the roof was a thatching of grass 
or straw. Having some curiosity to see the internal 
arrangements of a Batta house, I climbed up a ladder 
of flve or six rounds at one end of the building, and 
took a place assigned me on the floor. There iras no 
bench nor stool, nor any thing of the land, so, ac- 
cording to Batta etiquette, I rested my back against 
the side of the house. The whole bmldmg was in 
one room, vithout a shadow of any partition From 
the number of the inmates, I saw that probably four 
families dwelt in this single apaiiment, and this sus- 
picion was strengthened when I noticed a rude fiie- 
jflaee, ivithout any chimney, in each corner. On 
inquuy, I was informed that my conjectures iveie 
tiue “But how do you know,” I asked, “ ivhafc 
part belongs to one family and what to another ? 
"Wdiere is your paifitiou ? ” One of them, ivlio could 
imdei'stand a little Malay, gravely lOae, and, coming 
to my side in answer to my qiieiy, pointed to a tnuJi 
in the floor. 

Ihom thi'5 ])lace the lajah h.id ^aid I c(udd obtain 
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au iinobsti iicted view of tlie cliff, but wben ure ai- 
iived tlieio a uoigbboimg bill completely bid it ffom 
vieiv. He tbeii excused bimself by saymg that be 
bad never beeu tbeie before, and, ivbeu I informed 
bim that I must go on until I could see it perfectly, 
tlie tcais actually stood in bis eyes ffom feai*, be was 
^o cei tain we should meet ivitb tbe Evil Spmt, One 
of tbe Battas, wbo knew tbe way, offeied to be my 
guide, and I leleased tbe lajab fiom tbe Resident’s 
oidei to accomiiany me as fai as I ivisbed to go, and 
continued on, for I bad no fear of meetmg ApoUyon 
in tbe next valley 

Two sections at licfbt angles showed that tbe 
stiata of this cliff weie nearly horizontal, and com- 
posed of a ligbt-coloied clay, contaming many coai’se 
ciystals of cpiartz These materials bad recently 
been foimed by tbe decomposition of tbe adjoinmg 
syeuitic locks, and bad been ananged mto layers by 
tbe action of water Tbe height to tbe top of tbe 
cliff fioiii tbe bed of tbe biook I judge to be eight 
buucb ed feet, and that is at least fifty feet above tbe 
level of tbe sea, making tbe whole elevation which 
tins j^ait of tbe island has lecently undergone to be 
eight buncb-ed and fifty feet. 

"When we letmned to tbe Batta village, tbe rajab 
seemed gieatly relieved, for be declaiecl that be 
bebeved be should never see us ao-am Such are 

O 

tbe supeistitious teriois that constantly tortm'e tbe 
imaginations of these ignorant people On oui* re- 
tmn, a heavy lain set in, which completely diencbed 
us and swelled tbe biook Again and again tbe 
stiong cmTent came near sweeping us off tbe sbppeiy 
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rocks, wliile tke ligktimig flasked in broad skeets and 
tke tknnders eckoed and reeckoed in tke deep ravine. 
Tke Malays wko formed my gnard tken began to 
discuss in an undertone, witkout tkinking tkat I over- 
keai’d tkem, wketker tke Evil Spirit would not, after 
all, bring some dreadful misfortune on tke wkite 
gentleman for daring to visit kis abode. One sug- 
gested tkat tke Battas migkt yet capture kim on one 
of kis dangerous excursions. Anotker said ke would 
probably kave an attack of fever (wkick I confess I 
myself considered probable), for after suck exposm*e 
to tke kot sun, and suck a di*encking, any man, even 
a native, is Hkely to find a keen burning iu kis veins 
tke next morning. Tke rajak, kowever, replied to 
tkese unfavoiable suggestions, tkat Tuan Allak would 
take pity on kim, and not allow even tke rain to 
kaim kim, for ke was a good man, and it could not 
be very wicked in any one simply to go and see 
wkere tke Evil Spiiit lived. My feet and ankles kad 
become so braised from treadino; on tke rou2:k rocks 
in tke bed of tke toiTent, and so cut fr'om walking 
tkrougk tke tall grass, tkat as soon as I reacked my 
room I went to bed, and did not rise for tkiify 
koui-s ; but tke rajak’s predictions proved time, and 
I escaped witkout even an attack of fever. 

A few days afterward, a rajak came from kis vil- 
lage on tke coast near Barus, or Barros, a small port 
about tkiify miles toward Ackin. He said that 
some nemkboiino; Battas kad taken two of kis men, 
and kad afready one of tkem, and were keeping 
tke other to eat kim also, and tkat lie came to Siboga 
to ask tke Resident tkat soldieis be sent to compel 
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tJiose carmi'bals to deliver up tlieii' intended victim. 
Sucli a request, of couise, it was not possible for tbe 
Resident to grant, however much he might wish to 
do so, for the whole country is exti*emely mountam- 
ous, and covered ivith a dense, impeneti*able forest 
and the moment these Battas have finished their at- 
tack, they instantly reti’eat into the interior without 
allowing the Dutch the possibility of punishing 
them, except by subjugating the entu’e country, and 
that would be a work of the greatest difficulty, and 
one that would iequii*e much time, and money, and 
bimg no adequate recompense It is such a common 
thmg: for the foieigners here at Siboga to heai’ that 

o o o 

one or moie natives have been eaten m the neigh- 
boring mountains, that no one thinks of speaking of 
it as any thing stiange or even mcredible In the 
Sdindong valley two missionaries have been living 
for some time, tiying to educate and convert the 
Battas I met one of them with his bride at the 
o-ovemor’s residence when I amved at Padan^ The 
lady had ainved but a short tune before from Hol- 
land, and they were just then staidmg on them wed- 
ding tour to them futme residence among the canm- 
bals The othei’ missionary is now at this milage, 
and I have just been piesent at his weddmg His 
Avife IS a young lady of not more than seventeen 
summeis, and what is sti’anger than all in both of 
these matches is, that neither of these gentlemen 
had seen his betiothed before she anived, except m 
a miniatuie, which of course mio^ht or mi2:ht not be 
a good likeness It may I’ebeve the cmious for me 
to state that all paidies aie entuely satisfied 
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TMs missionary tells me tliat lie knew of a Batta 
wko had keen guilty of stealing an article of only 
veiy little value according to their ideas of wealth, 
yet he was seized, his arms extended at full length 
and fastened to a hamhoo, a sharpened prop placed 
Tinder his chin, so that he conld not move his head, 
and in this condition he was hoimd fast to a tree. 
The knife was then handed to the native who had 
lost the article, and he was ordered to step forward 
and cut out of the living man what piece he pre- 
ferred. This he did promptly ; the rajah took the 
second choice, and then the people finished the cold- 
hlooded butchery, and thus their victim died. This 
revolting feast, he assures me, took place but a short 
distance from the village where he resides. How 
any lady can think of going to live among such dan- 
gers I cannot conceive ; but Madame Pfeiffer, accord- 
ing to her account, went considerably farther than 
the place where these missionaries reside, and even 
reached the northern end of the Silindong valley ; 
but I am assured here, and she states nearly the 
same thmg in her book, that the Battas only per- 
mitted her to return because they regarded her as a 
witch. Three years after she performed that jour- 
ney, three French priests were butchered and de- 
voured, before they had come near to the farthest 
place she had reached alone. Ho Malay would have 
ever escaped who had gone so far into theh country. 

The parts that are esteemed the greatest deli- 
cacies are the palms of the hands, and, after them, 
the eyes. As soon as a piece is cut out it is dipped, 
still waini and steaming, m samialy a common con- 
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dang, and thence came directly np the coast to the 
Batn Islands, Pulo Nias, and this hay. From this 
village they went up into the interior toward Lake 
Toha, and when about fifty mdes distant they were 
attacked and killed hy the Battas. 

Consideiing the friendly reception given the for- 
mer missionaries, I do not think this journey prom- 
ised such an unhappy issue. 

The Battas certainly do not eat human flesh for 
lack of food, nor wholly to satisfy revenge, hut 
chiefly to gratify their appetites. The governor at 
Padang informed me that these people gave him 
this odd origin of their cannihal customs : Many 
years ago one of their rajahs committed a great 
crime, and it was evident to all that, exalted as he 
was, he ought to he punished, hut no one would 
take upon himself the responsibility to punish a 
prince. After much consultation they at last hit 
upon the happy idea that he should he put to 
death, hut they would all eat a piece of his body, 
and in this way all would share in punishing him. 
During this feast each one, to his astonishment, found 
the portion assigned him a most palatable morsel, 
and they all agreed that whenever another convict 
was to he put to death they would allow themselves 
to gratify their appetites agam in the same maimer, 
and thus arose the custom which has been handed 
down ftom one generation to another till the present 
day. 

For many years after the discovery of a passage 
to the East hy sea, pepper formed the principal 
aidicle of trade, and even Vasco de Grama, who made 
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tills great discoveiy, appears not to liave teen satis- 
fied witli tlie results and prospects of Ins voyage 
imtd lie liad fully loaded Ids sfiips with. it. At tliat 
tune it was wortli atont seventy-five cents per pound 
in Europe. For a century affcenvard, so completely 
was tins trade monopolized by tbe Portuguese and 
Dutch Governments, that it constantly commanded 
even a higlier price. Except salt, perhaps no other 
condiment is so universally used ; and yet the 
natives, who cultivate it for the rest of the world, 
never use it themselves, just as we have ah*eady seen 
IS the case with those Malays who raise cloves and 
nutme» and mace. 

O 

It was used by the Romans more than two thou- 
sand yeai's ago ; and Pliny is surprised that people 
should go all the way to India to obtain a condiment 
that had notlung to recommend it but its pungency 
(amaritiLclo). 

In the eai'ly paid of this century a veiy consider- 
able trade m pepper was carried on by American 
vessels, chiefly fi'om Boston and Salem, with this 
island, especially between this place and Achm, a 
legion generally known to om* sailois as “ The 
Pepper Coast” Serious troubles often ai'ose be- 
tween their crews and the natives, and in 1830 
nearly all the ofiicers and crew of the ship Friend- 
ship, of Salem, were overpowered and mui’dered but 
a little faidher north 

The region where the pepper- vine is now most- 
ly cultivated is south of Palembang, on the banks 
of the river Ogam In the ai’chipelago it does 
not gi’ow wild, and is only cultivated on Sumatia 
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and a few of tlie Pliilippines Its Javanese name, 
markka, is pure Sanscrit, and tMs as well as its 
distribution indicates that it was introduced &om 
India. 

Here, at Tapanuli, are many natives of AcMn, 
and tbeir darker color and greater stature at once 
mark them as another people, and indicate tLat they 
are the descendants of natives of India and Malays, 
and this is completely in accordance with what we 
know of their history. The village of Achin is situ- 
ated at the northwestern extremity of the island, 
on a small river two miles from where it empties 
into a bay, which is well sheltered by islands from 
the wind and sea in all seasons. On account of its 
good roadstead, and its being the neai'est point to 
India in the whole ai*chipelago, Achin appears to 
have been, for ages before the arrival of Europeans, 
the great mart for the Telinga traders from the east- 
ern shores of the southern part of India. 

There they brought cotton fabrics, salt, and 
opium, and obtained in exchange tin, gold, pepper, 
cloves, nutmegs, mace, betel-nuts, sulphur, camphor, 
and benzoiu When the Portuguese fii’st arrived, in 
1509, under Sequiera, at the neighbormg city of 
Pedir, Achm was tributary to that city, but in 1521 
an energetic prince came to the throne; in eigh- 
teen yeai's he had conquered all the neighboring 
kingdoms, and his city became the great commercial 
emporium for all the western part of the archipelago. 
This prosperity it continued to enjoy for a hundred 
and fifty years. Its fame even reached Europe, and 
the proudest sovereigns Aveie anxious to obtain the 
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t’avoi’ of the Kill" of Aciiin, and make commercial 
tieatios ^\Itll him 

Heie the Engliah iii-^t appemed, m 1602 , under 
ISii Jaine^i Lanca-iter, who commanded a squadi’on of 
foul ''lup:^, and was tiiiiiEhcd Avitk a letter from 
CJueen Elizabeth to the king, who had been a 
lidieiman, and had only obtained the throne by 
mill del lu" the pi nice who would have lawAiUy in- 

• Qucvti Lli„il)(.iir3 Itttor w 03 toHowa “Wo lor them” (tho East 
huh 1 Ciiiiiii “do iirumi^e, tliat in uo tiino licrcilter }ou sliall havo 

I ui'O to rt-iu-iit tlareoi, hut rather to rojoico much, lor their dealmg 
rh ill he tnio iiul their coneer' itioii sure, and wo liopo that thoy will 
gi\o "Uih goiKl prool thereot tint this hegiiiiiiiig shall bo a perpetual 
eoiilirui lUoii ot Ki\e betwnt our subjects m both jnrts, b> earrymg 
from m -luh tilings iiid iiiercli ludisO as jou ln\o need ot there So 
ill it jour highiK's sh ill be \erj well soned, and better eonteuted, than 
jou have heretoloro been with the Portugds md Spamards, our eno- 
iiiie-, who oiilj and none el*o ot tlie-o regions havo trequented thoso 
j our mil the other kingdoms ot tho East, not sudenng that tho other 

II itues should do It, jiretending themsohes to bo monarchs and absoluto 
lords oi all thoso kingdoms luid pro\mces, as their own conquest and 
inherit nice, as aiipe irs bj their loltj titles in their writmgs The con- 
tr irj whereot h itli very lately appeared unto us That jour highness, 
and jour roj il t imilj, lathers and grandlathers, have, by tho graco of 
Cod, ind their valor, known, not onlj to delend jour owm kmgdoms, 
but d'O to give w ir imto tho Portugals m tho land which they possess, 
m naiiielj iii Malacca, lu tho jear ot human redemption, 1575, under 
tlie eoudiiet ot jour valh mt Captiin Ragamacota (Hajah maluta) witli 
their gre it lo^s and tho perpetual honor of jour highness’ crown and 
kingdom And now, it jour highness shall bo pleased to accept unto 
j our 1 IV or and gr ico and under j our roj al protection and defence, tlieso 
our subjects, that thej iiiaj trcelj do their busmess now and contmue 
J e irlj here itter, this be ircr, vv ho goeth chiet ot the fleet ot four ships, 
h itli order, with jour highness’ hcense, to leave certain factors with a 
settled house or factorj m j our kmgdom, until the going thither of another 
fleet, which shall go thither on tho retnrn ot this — w hich left lactors 
shall Ic irn the language and customs of jour subjects, wherebj' the bet- 
ter and more lov iiiglj to converse w ith them ” 

29 
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Merited it. Siicli was tlie IminTDle appearance of the 
English in the East two centuries and a half ago. 

Little prohahly could even the far-seemg queen 
herself have imagined that one of her successors 
should reign over the hundred and fifty millions of 
Hindustan ; that her Eastern merchants would soon 
give up the trade in pepper with Sumatra, and in 
spices with the Moluccas, for the far more lucrative 
commerce in silks and teas with China, and espe- 
cially that to the then unexplored continent of Aus- 
tralia citizens of her own kingdom would migrate, 
and there lay the foundation of the most enterpris- 
ing, flourishing, and, what promises to he within the 
next century, the greatest power in all the East. 

When we started from Padang it was planned 
that a man-of-war should come to Sihoga and take ns 
hack ; hut we have heen ohHged to wait here ten days, 
and now she has come only to take the Eesident, and 
go to Singkel, the farthest point up the coash held hy 
the Dutch. 

The captam of the steamer on which I came from 
Surahaya to Batavia, however, has chanced to arrive 
in a little prau, in which he has heen visiting several 
places along the coast for the purpose of ascertaining 
the facilities for obtaining timber to he used in con- 
structing some government buddings at Padang. 
He is now on the point of sailing to the Batu Islands 
and thence to Padang, and proposes that I share the 
dangers of such a voyage in his little boat, an offer 
which I gladly accept, hut Mr. Tervdle, the inspector, 
prefers to wait for the return of the steamship Our 
boat is about thirty feet long hy eight broad, and in- 
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stead of being coveicd by a llat deck, bas a steep roof, 
^vlllcll descends on citlier side to tlie railing like the 
Ja\ anese juidv'^ Att, wheie the tiller sweeps round, 
tlic deck Is horizontal, but, as the stern is neai’ly as 
sliarply-pointed as tlie bow, there is httle loom to 
sit AVe have one mast, Avith a laige, tattered mam- 
sad and t^\o jibs. 

At inidniglit tliere was a little breeze from the 
land and we wemhed anchor and stood to sea. In 

O 

the moininir we found ourselves becalmed about five 
miles fiom Timkus Nasi, a shaip, conical island, 
which forms the southern cxtiemity of Tapanuli Bay. 
Sonieivhat moio to the west was the high plateau-like 
island of Atensalla. On its uoithwestern shore there 
IS a watcifall, wheic the water leaps doivn some two 
hundied ieet diicctly into the sea It is so high that 
when I was at Siboga, people who have been at 
Baius assuied me they have been able to see it when 
the sun shone on it, though the distance is some six- 
teen miles. At sunset we were so far doivn the coast 
that it was time for us to change oui' comse to the 
south if we would visit the Batu Islands 

Our hlalay captain was anxious that w6 should 
keep on oui* comse to Padaug ; my friend said he cared 
veiy little to go to those islands, and when I looked 
at the lagged mainsail and lealized that it would prob- 
ably disappeai’ m a moment if a hea^’y squall chanced 
to strike us, I gave my vote to contmue on neai’ the 
shoie. Besides, the sky looked thinatenmg, and we 
were evidently in a miserable vessel to live out a fresh 
gale and a heavy sea. Neai* midnight I was aroused 
liy om’ boat pitching and rolling heavily, and the cap- 
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tain slionting out to liis Malay crew all sorts of or- 
ders in rapid snccession. Soon he came down to in- 
form ns, in the most trembling tones, it was so dark 
that it was not possible to see any thing, and in a 
few moments we shonld all be drowned. I hmiied 
on deck, more from a habit of always wishing to see 
what is going to happen, than fi'om fear. A thick, 
black mass of clonds was rolling np fr*om seaward 
and spreading over the sky with alaiming rapidity. 
The mamsail was taken in and only the main-jib was 
set, when the first gust struck us. Immediately, as 
if rolled over by a gigantic hand, our boat careened 
until her lee-rail was completely under water, and I 
thought, for a moment, she would certainly capsize. 
The main-jib burst mto ribbons, and at last we 
righted. The flying-jib was then set, when she came 
near upsetting again. We were then only about a 
mile from the land, and the wind was directly on 
shore, so that it was impossible to save oui'selves by 
running before it. Nothing could be done to keep 
off the rocks excepting to heave-to and trust to om’ 
anchor. All the cable possible was paid out, and yet 
the tempest continued to drive us toward the land. 
Another gust came, and as the lightning flashed I 
could see that we were not half a mile from a high 
island with precipitous shores, enchcled by a coral 
reef, where the heavy swell rolling directly in fr’om 
the ocean was breaking apparently twelve or fifteen 
feet high. I knew that at the rate we were drifting 
we must stnke on it in fifteen minutes, and that to a 
certainty our fi’ad boat would be broken into fi’ag- 
ments in an instant There was no possibility of es- 
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cape, for tlie mostexpeit s^vimmel• could not possibly 
liavo saved liimself in such a fiightful suif. I coolly 
concluded that that would be the last of my dan- 
gel's and lesigucd my&clf to my fate. Soon, howevei, 
the hoiizon became somewhat cleai’er, and, better 
than all, oui* anchor had evidently strack into good 
holding-giound and was keeping us fi'om di'iftmg. 
In an hour moi e the tempest was over, though the 
heavy swell continued to loU in as before. In the 
morning "we found oui'selves not far from Ayar Ban- 
gis, and put in theie wlide om’ crew mended the 
"ads. This is the ^lort to which the coffee raised m 
the valley of Bau, m the interior, is brought doivn, to 
be hence shipped m praus to Padang, where it is 
placed m the government storehouse and sold at auc- 
tion four times a yeai, viz, m March, Jime, Septem- 
ber, and December. Natal, about twenty-five miles 
1101 th of heie, is the chief port to which is brought 
tlic valuable coftee lai&ed in the fei-tile valley of Man- 
deling, of which Fort Flout is the capital All this 
jiait of Sumatra abounds m veiy valuable timber, 
aud the Eesideut hcie showed us some magnificent 
logs which his natives ai’e sawing into planks. If 
we had such timber in oui’ countiy we would use it 
for the nicest kmds of veneermg 

As the storm continued, we remamed for a day 
among the islands off’ Ayai‘ Bangis They are mostly 
low, aud neaily all composed of coial rock. The 
natives live on fish and the cocoa-nuts which they 
laise m gieat numbers on these low coral islands 
The chief value of the cocoa-nuts here, as in the 
eastern part of the archipelago, is foi the oil they 
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yield ; considerable quantities of that article are 
brought to Padang from these, the Batu and other 
islands off this part of Sumatra. 

At sunset, next day, we were near Pasaman, a 
small place on the coast, west of the lofty peak of 
Ophir. Thousands of small, fleecy cumuli at that 
time covered the sky, and, as the sun neai-ed the 
horizon, all these clouds were changed mto the 
brightest gold. Indeed, the -^vhele sky seemed liter- 
ally paved with small blocks of gold, most of which 
were bordered with a naiTOW margin of pm’ple. One 
end of this great arch seemed to rest on the distant 
hoiizon, the other on the crests of the lofty moun- 
tains east of us, but especially on the top of Mount 
Ophir, whose western side was lighted up with tints 
of gold and purple of sui’passing richness. 

All this glorious display in the heavens was so 
perfectly repeated, even to the minutest details, on 
the calm sea, that it was difficult to tell which to 
admire more, the sky or the ocean. Of all the rich 
sunsets I enjoyed while in the ti’opical East, this was 
by fai’ the most magnificent, and never did I ima- 
gine it was possible for any one, while here on earth, 
to behold a scene that would so nearly approach the 
splendor of the Celestial City, described m the apoc- 
alyptic vision as being “ of pure gold, like unto 
clear glass.” 

The next morning we were near Tiku, a village 
at the mouth of the small stream that flows out 
from the lake in the bottom of the great crater of 
Manindyu The chcular mountain - range which 
forms the walls of this great cratei was clearly 
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seen, and tlie deep rent tlu-ongli it, by wbicb tbe 
waters collected in tbe bottom of tbe crater find a 
passage ont to tbe sea. Twenty miles south of Tiku 
is Priaman, tbe place to wbicb most of tbe coffee fi’om 
tbe Menangkabau, or, as tbe Dutch prefer to call it, 
tbe Padang plateau, is brought to be sent m praus to 
Padang On tbe evening of tbe fifth day tbe Apen- 
‘ buig, on Ape Hill, wbicb marks tbe approach to Pa- 
dang, and the shipping in tbe load, near by, were in 
full view. One lai'ge and veiy fine ship was flying 
tbe American ensign In a few hours more I found 
myself agam in tbe palace of tbe governor, and thus 
tbe expedition tbrougb tbe land of cannibals was 
safely over. 

Tbe American ship was owned by one of tbe 
largest and most enterprismg firms in Boston. Her 
captain and bis lady were on shore, and I soon 
buined to tbew boai ding-place; and, at once, we 
almost felt ourselves back m Hew England, and for- 
got that we were fai* from America, m a land of 
palms, and of one long, endless summer. 

Tbe chief article exported from this place to tbe 
United States is coffee It is a very variable crop. 
Durmg tbe last nine years it has varied in quantity 
from six thousand piculs (eight hundred thousand 
pounds) in 1857, to seventy-two thousand piculs 
(nme million six hundred thousand pounds) in 
1858.^ 

Tbe king’s birthday — tbe great national bob- 
-^vitb tbe Dutch — ^now occurred. In tbe mom- 

* For a detailed li=t of the quantities exported each year, and the 
averane price see App en d ix D 
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ing there was a gi’and parade on the lawn, in front 
of the governor’s palace, of all the European and 
native troops, numheiing in all some four or five 
thousand, hut many others ai’e stationed in small 
bodies at various places in the interior. They were 
organized in battalions on the French plan, and then* 
appeai’ance and manceuviing were very creditable. 
There was a small mounted force, much like our* 
flying artillery. This, I was informed, proved to be 
one of the most efGlcient paiis of the army in their 
contests with the natives — the paths in the interior 
always being so naiTow and so extremely uneven 
that only very light cannon can be brought into use. 
After the parade the governor, as the representative 
of the long, received the congi*atulations of all the 
officials in that region. The day ended with a grand 
ball, to which, I may add, the mestizo belles were 
not only invited, but came, and took as prominent 
a pari} as the ladies who had the envied fortune to 
be born in Europe. At every little post the highest 
official receives the congratulations of his brother- 
officers in similar manner, and all ar’e required to 
appear in full di'ess with cocked hats. 

After having served in our* own gigantic war*, 
where a sash, a pair of small shoulder-sti’aps, a feu 
bright buttons, and a gold cord round a slouched 
hat, were sufficient to indicate the rank of even a 
major-general, I was quite dazzled by the brilliant 
uniforms of even the most petty officials in the 
Dutch service. The army officers wear epaulets, and 
broad bands of gold lace on the pantaloons, coUai’s, 
and cuffs. The backs of their coats ai’e figured 
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over in tlie most extravagant fasMon. The civil offi- 
cers present a similar gandy display in silver. The 
object of all this is to impress the natives with a high 
idea of the wealth and power of the Dntch Govern- 
ment, and of the great dignity of those who axe 
honored by being selected to administer it ; and 
exactly these ideas are conveyed to the minds of the 
natives by such displays. Their own rajahs and 
princes never appear in pnblic without makmg the 
most dazzling show possible , and the mass of the 
people, therefore, have come to think that their rulers 
mu't be weak and poor, and even more worthy of 
then’ contempt than then* respect, if they do not 
make a most imposing appearance on all gieat 
occasions. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE PAHANG PLATEAH. 

As I had seen only a small poidion of the Pa- 
dmigsche JBovenlcmden, or Padang plateau, I again 
set off for the interior, following the same route that 
I had taken before, namely, north, over low lands 
to the left of the Bai-kan chain. As the governor’s 
“American” had not ai’rived from Saboga, he kindly 
borrowed for me a “ bendy,” that is, a small, heavy, 
two-wheeled chaise. He gave me an order allowing 
me to use two horses if I pleased ; and, by the time 
I had ti'avelled twenty miles, I was glad to avail my- 
self of the privilege. A bamboo was fastened across 
the thills and allowed to project foui* or five feet on 
one side, and the additional horse was then placed 
beside the other, the usual mode of driving tandem 
in this coimtry. To complete the odd style of hai’- 
nessing these half-tamed steeds, the natives arranged 
the reins so that I was obliged to hold two in the 
left hand and but one in the right. The result was, 
that the outer horse was as loose as those harnessed 
in a similar manner in Russia, and altogether be- 
yond my control. Whenever we came to a slight 
descent, he would always spring into a full gallop, 
and the one in the thills would follow his example 
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Tlieu came a fe^v seveie shocks agamst the large 
stones in the load, and we found om’selves at the bot- 
tom of the hill. One time the shocks were so seveie 
that my footman, who had a seat behind, and a good 
place to hold on mth both hands, was missing when 
I leached the bottom of the hill, and, on looking 
loiind, I foimd the bendy had flung him oflT some 
distance upon the lough stones When we reached 
Kayu Tauam, thick clouds, that had been gathering on 
the adjacent lofty peaks, i oiled doAvn and pom’ed out 
a perfect flood of laiu The diops weie so large, and 
fell -with such momentum, that it seemed like stand- 
ing under a hea%'y shonei-bath The lightmng 
gleamed as it only does m tiopical lands, and the 
thunder roaied as it’ the gieat Baiizan chain on my 
right was splitting open agam, and formmg another 
immense “ cleft ” I was wondeiing that my horses 
weie not lightened amid such tenafic peals, ^7hen 
suddenly a piercing flash dazzled my eyes, and the 
same instant came a shaip crash like the sudden 
breaking of a thousand heavy timbers, and for a 
moment I was qmte bewildered. Both horses reared 
until they nearly stood on their hind feet, and then 
plunged forward m a perfec-t state of fright. The 
road there chanced to be straight, and I let them go 
at the top of their speed for a mile or tv\'o, when 
they again became somewhat manageable, and in this 
way we flew along high up the side of a gieat ravine 
and came into the deep clefr. Ascending the canon, 
we came to Padang Panjang, and the nezt flay to 
Fort de Kock. The waterfall oppo-ite r/hexe //e 
entered the clefr was considerably swollen by the 
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heavy rains, and a small stream, separate from the 
main fall, was shooting over the high edge of the 
precipice. On a steep declivity near hy, a small 
stream had conrsed part way down, completely hid- 
den from view hy the thick sheet of vegetation that 
covered the rocks, nntd, striking some obstacle, it 
hew off into the air in a great jet, which appeared to 
come out of the solid rock. 

From Fort de Kock my course was nearly west a 
day’s ride to Paya Komho. At first the road led 
over a level or slightly imdnlating land which 
abounds in villages, and is highly cultivated. A 
number of small streams that rise on the northern 
fianks of the great M6rapi, fiow northward across the 
plain, and then turn to the east and join to form the 
Batang Agam. hTine miles out we came to a range 
of jagged hills, the scanty soil on their sides only 
serving to make then* sharp, projecting rooks more 
conspicuous and unsightly, like a tattered garment 
thrown over a skeleton. This rock I found to be a 
highly crystalline marble of a blue color, completely 
split up by joints and fissures into cubical blocks, 
whose outer surfaces have everywhere become greatly 
roughened by the action of ram and heat. Sub- 
sequently I had an opportunity of learning that it 
makes a very valuable kind of white lime 

We presently found ourselves descending into a 
beautiful valley, through which the Agam, already 
a considerable stream, courses rapidly along. The 
road immediately approached its banks, crossed it 
over a high stone bridge, and then ran along a nar- 
row terrace cut in a high precipice of the limestone 
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till)’ wli'i'f in tlie binall liver On 

till’ l.unl and lull-' in tlii'i lei^uni, tlie only rock 
\\}iiili <intci'H)])nl wa-' a ud "ainUtone, conipo-'ed 
of-ti.ii I lint ha\ e hea n o<>n''idt'ral)ly jdicated in many 
]il u C' , lint t!ie\ aie e\idrntly of a leteiit foiination 
,.nd nm iintiinnable to tlu* oldt i er^atalline linicatouc 
oil wlinh thi-y le-t L’-U'—ing the ^leiapi, ^\e lode 
down .1 o[ ;,l,j iJly (K-tdiding plain that lies on tho 
no] th ot Mount S '^o 

r. Ill, m the alM moon we came to Pa\a Komho, 
u In lo in ’L'-i-'t int n -idi nt i-^.^tatioimd. Ills icc?idence 
thi dm 'I liuildi'i^^ I Inue-cin m Snmati.u He 
'jriilid nu* kimlh, and introdnced me to tlie assist- 
ant u-idiiu "t itiomd at Fort \hm del Capellan, the 
ne\i Jill f pluc I w Is dt'ignino to visit. Tims I 
joiind i ph I'ant (.ompanion, aid one wlio could ex- 
j)l an tin* pnuluntus of the countiy I should see 
dunuLT tho in \i l^\o da>'' 

Aind J ^ — liodi fioiii Paya Komho to Bua wutli 
the lo -nh nt ol thi', di--titct x\. shoi t distance tlom 
Pi\a Koiiilio we cio-'-i.d a lait^e and vci v heautitul 
"tone hridite ih.it hid been planned and suiieiin- 
teinhd b> a oo\iinment otHcial who had uevei le- 
tinul the "ImlitC"! tiainimr in aichitcctme. Oui 

o v? 

toui'e was neiily southwest, and the load slowly 
.I'ceiuUd, for we weie leally coming upon the flanks 
of Mount Sago It then changes to the east, and 
again to the -outh, as we made a ciieuit round the 
c'lstein "ide of the mountain This pait of the load 
was built on a steep accli\ity, that descended to the 
deep \ alley of the Sinamu on om* left. The higher 
hills on the ojiposite side of the vaUey me probably 
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of limestone Wlien we came ronnd to tlie sontii 
side of Mount Sago, before ns lay tbe cbarming yal- 
ley of Bua, perhaps tbe most beautiful valley in 
Sumatra On our left was a range of hundreds of 
sharp peaks, a continuation of the limestone chain 
noticed yesterday between Fort de Kock and Paya 
Kombo. Near their feet is the Sinamu, now a small 
river, flowing away to the southeast. At Paya Kom- 
bo this stream flows to the southeast, which is its 
general course for about twenty-five miles after it 
passes Mount Sago ; it then changes to the east, 
and is known as the Indragiri. It is a fair sample 
of the tortuous coui'se of all the streams in the 
mountainous parts of Sumatra. They wind to and 
fro so abruptly, that sometimes the rtaveller comes 
to the banks of a river without suspecting for a 
moment that it is the very one which he was follow- 
ing in a wholly difierent dhection the day before. 
The only way it is possible to realize the iiTegulari- 
ties of these sti’eams, is to examine a map of this 
region on a veiy large scale. On om* left was an- 
other high range walling in the naiTow valley, the 
bottom of ’which cuives gradually upward as it ap- 
proaches either side The level parts of the valley 
ai’e all changed into beautiful sawas, 'which are noiv 
filled -with young rice - blades of a bnght green. 
Riding dowm the valley for foiu or flve miles, w'c 
came to the cantroleu 7 '\s house at Bua. It is sit- 
uated near the w^est side of the valley, facing tlie 
1101 th. Tliick clouds, that had been hiding the top 
of IMount Sago, now vanished into puie air, and the 
old ciater-walla came grandly into \’ie’vv They aie 
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bo ilooj)ly notched on tlic southern side, that I 
could look diicctly up into the ciater dom tlie con- 
(mhur-i ic-'idence in the valley The shaip lime- 
stone needles, on the cast side of the valley, also 
veie niou* distinct They weio only three miles 
aN\ay, and )et I counted no less than twenty sepa- 
rate peaks in a straight line, at light angles mtli my 
\ ision, in liitci'ii degices along the hoiizon Looking 
up lioni the Milage of Bua toward Mount Sago, the 
\ lew has u chaiming ideal eifect — such as one might 
evpcct to see 111 a composite painting, -where wonder- 
ful detail-! of stoiieiy lioin dilfeient locahties ai*e 
hainioinoush eomhined. 

April — At (I A M went with the controlenr 
and lajah, and about foity natives, to a large cave 
west of Bua, 111 the limestone range that foims the 
ivcstein boundary of the valley Coming to a small 
stream that llows out of this chain, we followed its 
course upwaid, until we found it issuing fiom be- 
neath a high aicli that opened mto a laige cavern 
lleie the btiata of the limestone -weie moie distmct 
than I ha\e seen ekew'here They have a dip of 
about 20 ° -west, them strike being northwest and 
southeast, the geueial diiectiou of the chain- Im- 
mediately w'lthin the aicli the loof of the cave rose 
into a dome, ajipaiently moie than one hundi’ed feet 
high at the centre Flocks of s-wmllows had made 
this their buddmg-place, and, disturbed by the smoke 
of oui toiches, they made the cavern resound with 
their sharp chii’ping. On the walls were many 
stalactites that closely resembled the limmant or- 
chids and paiasites of tropical forests, as if bTature 
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were liere reprodiiciiig in stone tiie wonders of tlie 
vegetable kingdom. After crossing tke stream two 
or three times we came to tke end of this gimd hall, 
and climbed np what appeared to be a wateifall, but 
was, in reality, solid stone. The water, flowing over 
the steep ledge of limestone, had in time deposited 
over its rongh edges an incrustation, which, of coui’se, 
took exactly the, form of the running water that 
made it. 

Having reached the top of this petiified fall, we 
passed on oui' hands and knees through a small hole, 
and found oui'selves in another large hall of an ellip- 
tical form. At the farther end was a small rivulet 
gui'gling its way among the large rocks that covered 
the floor of the cave. I had been told that this water 
was so hot that a man could not hold his hand in it ; 
but, on trying it with the thermometer, I found the 
mercmy only rose to 92° Fahrenheit, not quite up to 
blood-heat (98°). It abounded^ however, in small 
fish about foul' inches long, several of which the na- 
tives caught with their hands. They all had eyes 
that were apparently well formed, though this place 
seemed to us absolutely cut off from daylight. 

Eetui'ning to the outer cave, we proceeded a short 
way by wading in the bed of the stream, but the cav- 
ern now diminished into an in’egular tunnel, and the 
water that flowed through it was too deep for us to 
go on in safety, and we were therefore obhged to re- 
tiun The controleur infoimed me that one of his 
predecessors had gone on and come out again in the 
plain near Foit Van dei Oapellen, so that the cave is 
1 cully a timnel, ivhich passes completely througli the 
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whole chain, and tho ili-'tanco lioin its moutli at 
llii -5 place to ilu‘ ojjcniniT at its opposite end must be 
ai least live miles in an aii line "WHiile the natives 
weie 111 the water, and each held a bla/iug toich, I 
oideied them to lani^e theniselv es a tew ieet apait in 
a lorn; line. 'File litrht lelleeted liom the chanmne: 
''iiihue ot* the llowing ‘'tieam beneath, and the mde 
iricirnlai locks and stalactites above, and the dark 
half-naked bodies of the natives themselves, made it 
apjie.ii as if I had come into the abode of evil de- 
mons , .ind this delusion became complete W'hen one 
shoutvd, .ind the icst joining m piolonged tbeu' ciy 

into a wild veil that echoed and lecehoed a^ain and 

« 

again, eoniing back to iis like the answeiing, lemoise- 
ful shi lek of hnndi eds of ev il spii its that w^eie mipns- 
oned lt)iev er deej) vv ithin tho bowels of the mountain 

In the inner jiait of the huger cave I was directed 
to look lip 111 a cel tain diiection, when soon a long, 
uariow band ot yellow light gleamed fiom an opeu- 
iiio and, daiting into the cave, paitially lighted up 
some of the loim stalactites that hung liom the loof 
Then came two blight Haines waving to and fro, 
w'hich showed me the foims of two natives who had 
climbed up some other chamber, and had come out 
thiough ail apeituie far above us into the apaidment 
wheie we weie standing 

The Resident w'as tiavellmg to inspect the coffee- 
gardens, and would go back up the valley to Suka 
Rajah, the “ Rajah’s Dehght,” a large coftee-gaiden 
in the lav iue that leads up mto the old crater of the 
Sago. I theiefoie lined coolies to haul my bendy 
over the mountain to Fort Van der Capellen, and 

30 
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tlience to Padang Panjang, vrMle I accompanied tlie 
Eesident and controleitr on liorseback. After we 
liad rested awlnle at a small summer-Pouse, I con* 
tinned on foot np the ra\’ine as far as coftee-trees 
are planted, a coolie from the valley following me, 
and continnally Pegging me to return, for fear we 
might be attacked by a tiger. I told him to go back 
and let me proceed alone ; but we were already so 
far away that he did not dare to leave me. The whole 
interior of this crater is covered with a dense forest, 
in which there are many trees, showing that it 
has constantly remained inactive for many yearn, 
and this is coiToborated by what we know of the 
histoiy of this pail of Menangkaban ; for, when “ the 
volcano ” is spoken of, it is probable that the Merapi 
is meant, and not the Sago, on the one side, nor the 
Sms^alang on the other 

As I could not i each to the bottom of the crater 
by follo'wing up the ra^nne, I determined to tiy to 
ascend one of the ridges on its sides, and possibly 
look dorni into it fiom an elevated pomt That part 
of the steep mountain-side was covered ivith tall 
grass, and the “tufa,” or led clay, formed by the 
decomposition of the volcanic lock, ejected from this 
vent, was very slippery after the recent shower Yet, 
by gmsping the gia^s and small shrubbery, I niatle 
my way up neaily to the lim of the ciater, but did 
not get the unobstructed view I wished. To obtain 
this, it is nece:?sary to ascend the mountain on the 
noith side I Avas, hoAVever, far more than lejiaid 
foi my labor, by the magniiicent landscape spieud out 
before me to the south and southeast. At my feet 
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lit mm the liii.i winch, .it .i ilistiince of ten ot 

twchc mile-, f'.pmdtd into a pl.un lioideied on the 
W( -t 1)V the 111'..:!! moimt.nns of the Thiii/.'m chain, and 
<•11 the c.i-t 1)\ that of the P.idang L.u\a‘', which yet 
1 iilluT oil cuned loimd to the -oiitliwest and united 
null the B.ni/.m m the Ljnmmtie pe.ak of Mount Ta- 
1 m,'^ WmdmiT t** .md fio down the Biia Valley, Avas 
on .i-.i<iiiallv eii the -il\er -iiitace of the Siuaniu, 
md la-ide that and the othei --ti cams were many 
Inoi'l oAMtlowed -.lua-, which g.ive the valle}3 the 
apjn.ii.uKi' ot alioumlmg wnth huiidieds of little 
1 ihe- Tin- 1 - the giandc-t and most compiehen- 
-i\e Auw I h.i\e enjoyed in Siimatia, and this spot 
i- well namul "The luii.ih’t> Delight” At an eleva- 
tion of .ihout loin thou-.ind live hundied feet we 
tifuiul it \eiy chilly l>y night, not .-o iiiiieh fiom the 
iliihreiice ot teiiipei.ituie, .i'? indicated hy the thei- 
nionietei, a-i on account of a -tiong wind and a thick 
mi-t ih.it cn\ eloped us Thu- coiiec gaiden is consid- 
c icil the heat in tin- legioii ; but the Resident informs 
me that tlicie are one or two at the same, or a some- 
what greatei elevation, on the Meiapi, w'hich aie 
iiner The huge ci ops i aised hei e ai e pi obahly due to 
the elevation and to the soil, which has been formed 
tiom decomposing volcanic loclc, and eniiched by the 
vc"etable mould that has accumulated for centmies ‘ 

O 

April 4M, — Continued on hoiseback along the 
aoutheru flanks of Mount Sago to its western side, 
w'hen Ave came to the head of a valley bounded by steep 
accliAUties A thick mist unfortunately concealed the 
A'leAV fiom this point, the finest, it is said, in the whole 
legion A steep, zigzag path brought us doAAm to a 
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small stream, and, ten miles in a soutliwesteiiy dii’ec- 
tion, we came to the Resident’s honse at Foi*t Yaa 
der Capellen. The more direct and frequented road 
between Raya Kombo and this place lies between 
Mount Sago and Mount M6rapi; and those two great 
elevations are so separate that Tangjong AUam, the 
highest point on the road, is only three thousand 
foui‘ hundi'ed feet, about two hundred feet above 
Fort de Kock Four miles beyond, we passed 
thi’ough a village where there is a waiingin-tree of 
enoimous dimensions. Its trunk is so lai’ge that I 
found it required eight natives to embrace it by 
joming hands ! It is not, however, a siagle, compact 
tiunk, like that of a pine, but is composed of an 
irregular bundle of them bound together. Besides 
this, there ai’e three other great tmnks which sup- 
poit the larger limbs, this species of Fious being veiy 
closely allied to the banyan-tree of India. 

Two miles west of this place, on the acclivity of 
one of the limestone ranges afready described, lies 
Pagaruyong, now a small kampong, but in ancient 
times one of the capitals of the great Malay kingdom 
of Menangkabau Its early history only comes doivn 
to us in obscure le 2 :ends. One is that Noah and his 
“ foi-ty companions ” in the ark discovered diy land 
at Lankapura, near the present city of Palembang, 
by heeing a bird which had escaped fr’om their vessel 
alight at that place. From that spot tivo brothers, 
Papati-si-batang (a name of Sansciit origin), and 
Ivayi Tumaugung (a name of Javaneoe oiigin), who 
V ere included in the torty that had escaped the del- 
uge, came to a mountain named Siguntang-guntang, 
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wHcli was described as dividing Palembang from 
Jambi, and tbence to Priangan, a word m Javanese 
signifying “ tbe land of wood-spfrits,” or fairies, and 
at present tbe name of a kampong on tbe road from 
tbis place to Padang Panjang, and situated on tbe 
flanks of tbe M4rapi, neai‘ tbe wooded region There 
is little doubt that this kampong is tbe same as tbe 
ancient one of tbe same name, for that was described 
as beino; “ near tbe great volcano ” 

Another legend lepiesents tbe founder of the 
Menangkabau empfre to have been Sang Sapm’ba (a 
name compounded of both Sanscrit and Javanese 
words), who is also said to have come from Palem- 
bang, which we know was a Javanese colony Tbe 
Javanese and Sanscrit origins of these names at once 
suggest tbe probabilify that a larger paii; of tbe 
civilization which rendered tbis empu*e so superior 
to all others in Sumatra, was not indigenous, but 
introduced fr’om Java, and at a period subsequent to 
tbe mtioduction into that island of Bbndmsm and 
its accompanymg Sanscrit names fi-om India Tbe 
names of many of tbe most remarkable mountams 
and locahties m this region are also found to be of 
similar’ oi’igm, and greatly strengthen tbis probabil- 
ity Tbe word Menangkabau itself signifies m Java- 
nese “ tbe victory of tbe buflalo , ” and, as it has 
been one of tbe favorite spoits of tbe Javanese fr’om 
tune immemonal to make buflaloes fight with tigers, 
we may presume this locality acquired its name from 
its bemg tbe frequent scene of such a bloody pas- 
time 

"When Europeans first aiaived on tbe northern 
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coast of tlie island, in 1509, tMs empire was evident- 
ly in its decline; and tliougli tlie rajalis of AcMn, 
Pedir, and Pas6, acknowledged tke snltan of tkis 
country as tkeir snperior, tkey only paid Mm a 
small tribnte, and were really independent princes. 
The empire at that time included on the east coast 
the area between the rivers of Palembang and Siak, 
and on the west coast from Manjuta, near Indi’apni-a, 
as far north as Singkel, at the mouth of the river of 
that name, wMch is the outlet of the great Lake Aik 
Dau, in the Batta Lands.* Afterward the Kajah of 
Achin, whose daughter the sultan had married and 
slighted, took possession of the west coast, as far 
south as Bencoolen. In 1613 Ms successor claimed 
no farther south than Padang, and he actually gov- 
erned no place south of Barns. 

In 1680 the Sultan Alif died, leaving no heii'. 
Dissensions at once arose, and the empue was ul- 
timately divided between three princes, who each 
claimed to be the regular successor to the tMone, 
and assumed all the extravagant titles of the pre- 
vious sultans. These princes severally resided at 
Sumasa (on the Dutch maps Soeroeasso), which is 
situated two miles south of Pagaruyong, on the 
banks of a small stream that flows southward and 
empties into the Ombiling, at Pagaruyong (on thf 
Dutch maps Pager Oedjoeng), and at Sungtai'ap (in 
Dutch Soeng Tarap), a kampong tMee miles north 
of Fort Van der Capellen. The Dutch treated the 
Prince of Smaiasa with the greatest distinction, but 


Vide Marsden’s “Histoiy of Snmatra,” p 323 et se^ 
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■wlietlier that place or Pagaruyong was the more an- 
cieut site is imdecidecL 

The fii'st Evu’opean who reached this legion was 
Su‘ Stamford Eaffles m 1818. He had the good for- 
tuue to discover at Siumasa two mscriptions on stone 
in the Kawi, or ancient Javanese character, thereby 
pio\nng that the eaily civilization of Java was trans- 
planted to this land. At Pagaruyong he also dis- 
covered a Hindu image, “ chastely and heantifolly 
caived, correspoudmg with those discovered m Java, 
and emdently the work of similar aifists and the ob- 
ject of a similar worship ” Thus the ancient religion, 
as well as the ancient language of Java, was adopted 
to some extent by the early inhabitants of this coun- 
try 

There appeals to be no leason why we should 
suppose that Mohammedanism was fiist inti’oduced 
into Java and thence brought to this land, as there 
is in the case of the Hmduism that pi evaded here 
centmies ago. We may rathei infer that soon after 
that leligion had found followers on the north coast, 
its teacheis were not long in making theii* way mto 
the Menangkabau country, the influence and reputed 
wealth of which must have been pictmed to them m 
the most glowmg colois as soon as they flist landed 
at Achin 

About the year 1807 three native pdgruns le- 
tmued fiom Mecca to them homes on the shores of 
Lake Kormchi, ivhich is situated about thudy mdes 
southeast of the great mountam of Talang As they 
had just left the grave of then* piophet, they burned 
with zeal to disciplme them lax countiymen, and to 
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make them conform more nearly to the rigid requii’e- 
ments of the faith they had pretended to adopt. Be 
lieving, like trae Mohammedans, that no ai'gument is 
80 convincing as the sword, these zealots Began a 
warfare as well as a reform This religion is the 
more remaa'kable, because, so far as we know, it is 
the only one that has ever been originated in the 
whole archipelago. 

In 1837 these religious conquerors came into 
collision with the Dutch, and, after a severe contest 
of thi'ee years, were completely conquered, and not a 
vestige of theu- rigorous laws can now be discerned. 
Such harsh measui'es were evidently distastefol to 
the lax Malays, and how on all market-days and fes- 
tive occasions they ai'ray themselves in as gaudy colors 
as they did before the zealous pilgiims of Korinchi 
came back from Mecca 

The sldlful work of these people in silver and gold 
has already been described. This they did not learn 
fr-om foreigners, but have practised for ages. They 
were also very skilful in the manufactui’e of kris- 
blades, cannon, and matchlocks — ^mining, smelting, 
and forgmg the ii'on entirely themselves. Mai'sden 
says their principal mine was at Padang Luar, prob- 
ably Padang Luwa or Lawa, a kampong on the level 
land near Port de Kock, and about a mile noifh 
of that place It was taken to Sebmpuwong (on the 
Dutch maps Salimpawang), a small kampong between 
Mount M4rapi and Mount Sago, on the road leading 
northward from this place to Paya Kombo, where it 
was smelted and manufactured. Their cannon were 
often mentioned by the earliest Poifuguese naviga- 
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tor-^ They N\uie inanufaetiued hcio and sold to the 
more win like nation^' at the noitheni end ot‘ the isl- 
ainl The haneK of their matchloek', w'eie made by 
wiiidniLT a llat bar of non ■'piially aiouiid a ciicular 
lod and weldinu^ it into one piece; and Mai -^deu, wdio 
[iioltably ‘-aw -ome of (he-e gun-, describes them as 
bcimr of tin* “ jii'-te-t boie” They also mamifactuied 
an infeiioi Icind of powdei Thc-.e aits they may 
lia\e h-niud fiom tlie Chine-e, \\ ho piactiscd them 
loie^ b(.u>re they wiae known in Emojie, and wdio 
piobabl', (.anie ilown tin* <.oa--t to the Malay peum- 
'-ula and thl'> i-lainl tentime> beloic the Portueriiese 

O 

t-aihd aiound tin* Capi* of Ciood Hope 

.VL jiu-eiir, all tin* natnc", except the militia, 
within the limits of the Dutch teiiitory, are abso- 
lutely toibiddui by tin* Dutch Govciniiient to have 
])oW(Ur or liieainis of any de-ciiption in their pos- 
‘-C'-ioii, and the penalty against impoiting them and 
selling them to the nati\es is \ci\ seveie Without 
such a law', no foieignei would be safe lu any part of 
the aiehipelago The non that these people now use 
appeals to be wholly imported horn Europe They 
need little except foi knives, and the steel for those 
comes mostly tioiu Padaiig. 

This e\ ening the gmud lepoited a fii*e m a neigh- 
boTmg kampong, and a blight light was seen some 
miles otf on the Hanks of the Merapi Although I 
have now been m the aicliipelago nearly a yeai, it 
IS the fust lac I have seen , and this appears the more 
remaikable, w hen we considei the highly inflammable 
mateiials of wdnch the native huts aiebmlt, the walls 
being of bamboo and the loof of atap Ilow'ever, 
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wlieii tliey do take fii’e, they blaze up and disappeai’ 
like a bimdle of straw. 

April Qth . — ^Tke Besident gave me a span of 
borses and a covered cai-riage to drive to tke banks 
of a stream flowing to the sontlieast, and a servant 
followed with, anotker korse for me to use in fording 
tke stream and continuing my journey southward 
to tke soutkern end of Lake Sinkara. Tkere kas 
been muck rain during tke past week, and coming to 
tke liver we found it so swollen and rapid tkat the 
moment a korse or man stepped into it ke would cer- 
tainly be swept away, I was, therefore, obliged to 
follow up its coui'se a mile or two, till I came to a 
village where tke natives had made a mde bridge 
between two high trees tkat leaned toward each other 
from tke opposite banks of tke ton’ent. Tke bottom 
of tke bridge consisted of only two large bamboos, 
but tkere was anotker on either side to enable one to 
maintam kis balance while crossing. No place could 
be found where it was possible to bring over tke 
korse, and I was obliged, therefore, to send him back 
and flnisk tkat day’s journey of twenty miles on foot 

After crossing tke stream I turned to tke east 
ward, and, passing over a number of sharp ridges, 
came down to tke road we had left. This conducted 
us along a small, rapid river, which we foimd to be 
tke Ombiling, tke only outlet of Lake Sinkai*a, At 
several places I noticed large wheels for raising water 
to inundate tke rice-fields On tke rim were fastened 
pieces of bamboo at a slight angle, which filled as 
they touched tke surface of tke sfream and pomud 
out tkeir contents when they came to tke highest 
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jx'iiit 111 .ill [i.iuu'ulai -7 those heels aie exactly 
li\i* th<"<' ii't'd m Chin.a lor the same purpose, and 
]H rli ij'-> \\t re intuKlm t d hy iiuniigiant'^ oi nieiehants 
li'>m th it 1 in<l Wo er<'-.-cd the toaniliiLr Ombilinir 
oil 1 Imdofih ir where tin* lake jioui') out its suiplus 
u Iter down a i.uiiie .lud lonu'. that -tieam. Betbie 
tin Dutth I line up into this le^^iou the natives had 
I’l idi I 'U'jii n^ioM hridoe heie, iie.ir Saiuaw.uig, suni- 
1 n to tin oin I uo>..id o\ei the I> dano' Taioli Gov- 

O 

I nnu i; ii'ih > li di '^nlieil it in hi> meinoji-, and has 
.il'o notu<d the w atei-wdn eK ju-'t do'enbed, -o that 
tin \ inu-t h i\e bi ( II m u-e loi a loii^r tune, and could 
not lii.e belli intiodined by lairujKMUs noi by the 
Glunaiiu n who h'i\e t -t.ibli-htd theiU'clves at the 
piiin ip il pl'U'i ^ in this ngton since it became subject 
to tin 1 hiti h 

Midd i\ w,L-. ji.L-v-cd when I le.iched the kainpong 
of S nil tw iie_r, lit u the budoe, and I was so woinout 
with ni\ loiiLT w .ilk o\ Cl the inount.iiiis and folding 
the --wolKn ^tn.iiU", th.it I was ud.id to ciawl into a 
little dirt_\ hut iiul beg .lit old 3Ial.iy woman to cook 
me i little me. loi I h.id yet ten miles taithei to go, 
iinl potiiim; -liowcis ticipiciitly t.une o\ ei the lake 
Mv ri [) i>i i.on- 1 -teil ot iice, a smoked lish, a few' 
mam- ot Lo.ii>e - dt aiul some redpeppei gtound up 
togttlKi between two llac stones As I satisfied my 
liunoei, f could but contra-t my simple meal with the 
io> al ie.i-ts I h.id been t.ikuig with the goveinoi at lus 
ic-idciice .it P.idang less than a w'eek befoie, but, as 
Sh.ikc-peaies.tj-, *“ Ilungei is the best sauce,” and 
1 tiijojcd my haul fine moie than m.my p.impeied 
jiiiiice- do the choicest ^ land- Fioni thisiilace theie 
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is a Tvell-built road along tlie eastern side oftlie lake 
to the kampong of Sinkara on tke sonfcliem siiore. The 
lake is ten miles long and about three miles wide. It 
is parallel to the Bai-izan chain in this place, and ex- 
tends in a northwest and southeast direction. Its 
sui-face is about seventeen hundred feet above 
the sea. Its most remarkable character is its great 
depth at one place, near the cleft of Paningahan, 
where the plummet mns down eleven hundred 
and eighty-two feet, nearly a quarter of a nule, so 
that its bottom, at that spot, is only about five hun- 
di’ed feet above the level of the sea West of the 
Sinkara is the gi'eat Barizan cham, with its acclivities 
rising immediately from the margin of the lake, and 
its peaks generally attaining an elevation of fifteen 
hundi’ed feet above the lake, or three thousand two 
hundi’ed feet above the sea On the eastern side, and 
on the norihem end of the lake, are hills of less than 
half that height, mostly composed of syenite The 
Bai’izan chain, as shown in the cleft of Paningahan, 
is composed of chloritic schists mterstratified with 
marble, and overlaid in most places with lava, pum- 
ice-stone, and volcanic sand or ashes. These strata 
of schists and limestone undoubtedly rest on gigan- 
tic rocks, for such are found outcropping on the op- 
posite or coast side of the range. The basin of Lake 
Sinkara, therefore, occurs where a great fault has 
taken place. Five miles east of the lake, and a shoit 
distance south of the kampong Pasilian, is Mount 
Sibumbun, which, as well as the cleft of Paningahan, 
has been carefuUy examined by Mi*. Van Dijk, of 
the Government Mimng Coips, on account of the 
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copj)Oi iniiu*-' llioy contain Sil>nnil)un i-r. a peak of 
giocn-'tonc ii-'ing out ot M(*nite Wc^lwaid, one 
pa^^t's liom the 'aiamte into inaihlc, and tlicn on to 
a''.md''tonc of a late foi niation, uhieli contains layen 
of toal that is j)ioljal)ly of the same age as that I &aw 
at Sihoira 

d'he whole gi'ologieal hi^toiy of this jiai t of Hu- 
mana III ly lie siHinncd up as toHows (3n the syimite 
and gianite, laAcis of imnl and toial weic deposited, 
thill tlie wliole was laisid and plicated; and alter 
this jieiiod w is deposited the sandstone, the stiata of 
wdiich we h i\e all each noted as heiiiu; iinLonfoiniable 
to the rocks on whuh they icst, and inoie nearly hori- 
zontal If, as ^fi \’an Di)k thinks, and is veiy juob- 
aide, the niailde in the elett of Padang Pang|.uig is 
foiined tioiii coials, at least not oldei than the eocene 
atce, it lollows that the inouiitain-iaimes of Sumatra 
lia\e heeii fiumcd within a comjiaiatn ely lecent pe- 
nod The ])ioi.is-,of to\ei mg these stiata by lava, . 
pumice stone, and Milcanic sand and ashes, has been 
going on since histoiic time 

Tlie must lemaikable thing in this kampong of 
Smkaia, is the IkiIi, oi towm-hall Either end, oil 
the inside, is built up into a sciies of successive plat- 
foi ms, one i isine: ovei the othei On the outside these 
ele\ated ends leseiiible the stern of the old tliiee and 
four decked liig.ites which the Dutch gcueially used 
when they liist became masteis of these seas, and such 
as can yet be seen used as hulks in the ports of the Bi it- 
ish colonies. The exterior of the hah, as well as the 
better piivate houses, aie painted red, and ornamented 
with floweis and scroll- woik in w^hite and black. 
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While at tMs village I noticed a native leading a 
lai'ge dog-like monkey from place to place. On m- 
quiring, the servants told me that he was trained to 
pick off cocoa-nuts fi-om the hnnckes in the trees, hnt 
I donhted whether he could know what ones to se- 
lect, and therefore watched him myself. His master 
hrought him to the foot of the tree, gave a peculiar 
jerk to the rope, and at once he began to chmh up. 
Eeaching the top, he seated himself on the base of a 
leaf and immediately began wrenching off those nuts 
that were fully grown, b^ paidially twisting them. 
After he had taken off all the ripe nuts on one side 
of the tree, he went round to the opposite side and 
bioke off the ripe ones there also, without once at- 
tempting to pull off those that were partly grown. 
This selecting the ripe nuts fi:‘om the laige clus- 
ters seemed to be the result of his own instinct, and 
not of any signal fi’om his master, so far as I could 
. detect. 

The shore at the southern end of the lake is veiy 
low and marshy, and wholly devoted to rice-fields. 
Here were enormous fiocks of herons, that made the 
sawas perfectly white wherever they alighted. Over 
these low lands is built the road that leads to Solok, 
six miles distant in a southeasterly direction. 

Ajpril ^th . — ^Rode to Solok. On the way passed 
twenty-seven women going to the bunal of a native 
prince. Their costume was pecuhai*, even in this 
land. It consisted simply of the common sarong 
open at the right hip, and fastened at the waist to a 
narrow scarf about the neck, and a turban around 
the head. About three miles fr’om Sinkara, the way 
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p.ivM^d uNor :i sli.ju .tn-l .'i-f.uu [ < uiif 

down into :i li>\\ 1 in<l iilmh u <'M*’ unMt loitilo 

\\l ,1 Itlov IkIv* I"* jil»uiid,iiit iiiid \»l\ (’In’.'ip, 
and tho lu-nUnt ili.tt man) <>J iln- nitn*' 

])U'lV‘i to u-o tliat ivliuli 1^ at n \<'ii old. and 

that a low haii* ''inall •{inmuin-' \\hl<'h tlio\ lia\o 
kept I’oi ‘' 0 \»ial \iai- dlio kt und' t>l ihi'^iuo aii* 
'■inalloi than tlio-o ot llu* kind jiown in mir C'aio- 
lina-' ; l»ut that ha-' luin tiud Inu*. and niinid to 
yiold k-"! Ity a ooii'-idualdo numlior ot jmnndi p' r 
aoio tlian the natuo 

Tln -1 logion wa-i kn<»\sn, latuio it via-. t<Mi<{noiod 
ky tlic Dutch, as llic Tij^a lilas couniiN, oi llu tuiiiu 
tiy of the “'i'hnrLioi Conkdoi.iti Towns, hotan-o 
the thuteeii Mlla-U's m this \uinitv had eiitoiid nuo 

O * 

a conijiact to ailoid mutual aid ami jiiotoition In 
a biiuilai inaiiuei all the tcmion that pitwiou-'l) hi' 
loimod to the sln<rle kuimlom ot .Monan-.dcahau was 
divided up into petty tunledoiaoies when the Dutth 
oonqueied the tountiy, and the '•iwial aums thus 
luled aie now niaiked on the Dutih maps as the 
dish let of the “ Fi\ e, Ti n, oi Twonty Kottas” At 
present, though most of the iiatiws h\e in \ illages, 
many houses aie seatteied over the eulti\atod laud" 
Bcfoie the conquest they all li\ed iu\ illages that 
weie geueially suiiounded hy a stockade and a thick 
hedge of bamboos The Dutch genet als wdio sub- 
dued them destroyed these iiide foitiiications, that 
the Yillageis might have no defences and less iacili- 
ties to revolt. 

Many of the kampongsiu this region weie theu 
situated on the hills, but have since been lemoved to 
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the plains for the same reason. Neai* Solok, the m- 
ner range that forms the western buttress of the pla^ 
teau lises up above the surroimding plain like a gi'eat 
wall, that curves round to the west and unites with 
the Baiizan chain in the great Talang, which attains 
an elevation of about eight thousand five hundred 
feet. A short distance north of it is a cleft, thi’ough 
which the Eesident is now building a road to Padang 
About twelve miles to the north are two other clefts, 
near Paningahan, formed by the throes of a volcano 
near that kampong ; and faidher north is the cleft at 
Padang Panjang, all four occurring within less than 
thirty miles in a straight line. 

On the southeastern declivity of Talang, at the 
height of six thousand feet, is a small tarn, whence 
issues the Solok River, that empties into Lake Sinkara, 
the source of the Ombihng, which curves to the east 
and southeast, and unites with the Sinamu, that we 
have ah’eady traced from Paya Kombo down the 
Bua Valley. From them Juncture begins the In- 
dragiri, which, pursuing an easterly course over the 
low lands that form the eastern side of Sumatra, 
empties into the Java Sea nearly opposite the Linga 
Islands This tarn, therefore, may be regarded as 
the source of the Indragiii ; and withm a circle of 
half a mile radius rise three streams that flow in 
whoPy different directions — ^two, the Indragiri and 
Jambi, emptying ^mto the Java Sea, and the thii’d 
mingling its waters with those of the Indian Ocean 
Aj)ril lOtA—Rode on horseback from Sinkara 
north to Samawang, at the outlet of the lake, and 
thence continued on foot in a westerly direction to 
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Biltu Bra^ou, at its northern end, and in a north- 
westerly diieetioii to Padang Panjang. 

On tlic west side of the lake, fioni the mouths of 
the deep ia\ ine^, extend baiuls of naked stones, which 
foini, as it weic, j)a\ed higliways — the highways, 
indeed, that Natuie has made for man to go up among 
her suhlime mountain^ 

Between Samaw aim and Batu Brae-on I ciossed 

o o 

seveial beds of the-e diy toiients The boulders in 
them weie mostly of lava, and lapidly falling apait 
into a coai-se, ■^hai jvedged "hingle Fiagments of 
syenite aPo apj)eared. The-c -tones had been washed 
douTi troni the neighboiing hilP, and weie piled upi 
in long Million-, as if they had been as light as chalf 
— so gloat IS the transpoiting power of these moun- 
tain toiicnts, tliat only exist during the hea\y lams 

Fiom Batu Bumon the load ascended the flanks 
of the rapi, which are uudei the highest state of 
cidtivatiou — most of them teiiaced foi lice, but 
some sugai-cane is also raised heie. To pi ess out 
its juices, two cylinders of wood are placed perpen- 
diculaily lu a wooden frame, and several spiials aie 
made on each, so that they iviU exactly fit into each 
other like the costs of two wheels. One of these is 
turned round by a long level drawn by a buffalo, 
the ocher cylinder revolving at the same time, but, 
of course, in the opposite directiom The stalks of 
the c-ane are put in on one side, a^d the juices are 
gathered in a large vessel beneath. This they boil 
into a svrup. and, some say, crystalliz'^ it into sugar. 

■Ag:^in and again, as I was ascending to Padang 
Panjang. I rumed to enjoy once more the magnifl- 

^31 
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cent view to tlie sontli. Near me were green rice- 
fields waving in the sunsliine, and far beneatli tliese 
was tlie large Tilne lake surrounded by big b dark 
mountains 5 on tbeir lofty peaks were gatkering 
black clouds, from wbicb occasionally a keavy, sup- 
pressed muttering rolled along, betokening tke se- 
verity of tke coming storm. Tke next day I returned 
to tke governor’s residence at Padang. 

Some time before I came from Java, a Malay 
prau, in tke employ of Ckinamen, kad visited tke 
Pagi Islands, to purckase cocoa-nut oil and tortoise- 
skell, and kad induced a man and woman, repre- 
sented in tke accompanying illustration, to go witk 
tkem to Padang, Tke sarong of tke woman was made 
of tke leaves of tke cocoa-nut palm and banana, torn 
up into stiips, and fastened at one end to a long 
rattan, wkick was wound several times round tke 
waist. Wken tkese leaves are green, tkey form a 
respectable covering, but, in tke kot, tropical sun, 
tkey soon witker into mere strings. For a baju a 
similar garment of banana-leaves was used Tke kead- 
dress was yet more peculiar. It was made of banana- 
leaves, folded, as skown m tke engraving, into tke 
form of a cocked kat. Tkis is usually ornamented at 
tke top witk a tuft of grass, and it is always worn 
crosswise. Tke only clotking of tke man was a strip 
of bark, about four inckes wide, and ten or twelve 
feet long, passing round tke waist, and covering tke 
loins, as skown in tke cut. Boys go entirely naked 
imtil tkey are about eigkt years old Heitker tke 
man nor woman cai’ed for rice, but tkey were fond of 
bread, tkougk tkey kad never seen any before Tkek 
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usual food at liome was sago, toiled m salt water, 
aud coveied witt gi'ated coeoa-nut Wlieu tlie gov- 
ernor gave tlie man a fowl, and asked kim to cook it 
after kis own faskion, ke knilt a small file in tke 
kack yard, and, as soon as • it was well blazing, tied 
tke bird’s wmgs and legs, and tknist it alive into 
tke flames, in Older to bum off tke featkers. Tke 
governor provided tkem witk many presents for 
tkeu’ rajaks and fiiends, and, at tke fii’st oppor- 
tumty, sent tkem back to tkeii* islands Soon after 
tkeir return, another native came to Padang m tke 
same way. He was there when I came back from 
tke interior, and, at tke governor’s invitation, ke 
made us a visit He was of tke pure Malay type, 
not differmg to a marked degi’ee in stature or general 
proportions from tke Sumatran Malays who came 
with kim His breast and abdomen and tke backs 
of kis hands weie tattooed Both sexes are orna- 
mented in this way Tke process is begun when 
they are six or seven yeais old, and continued at m- 
tervals for a long tune. This man said that each 
village had a style of its own. It is done with a 
sharpened copper wire, and tke substance pricked m 
is said to be tke smoke of a gum, mingled with tke sap 
of some plant, as tke juice of tke sugar-cane He had 
no idea of tke origm of this custom ; nor of its use, 
except to distingmsk tke people of tke various vil- 
lages. 

Some time before I set out on my last journey, tke 
governor had offered to give me a small gun-boat, 
somewhat laiger than a pdot-boat, but manned with 
nearly twenty Malays, to go oft' to these islands, tak- 
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mg tiiis maiij wlio Iiad leainod some Malay diu'ing 
Ms stay at Padang vritli me as an interpretei. An 
nnexpected event, however, made it necessaiy to send 
that hoat np the coast, and it wonld he some days 
before another -would come; so I concluded to take 
the mail-hoat for Bencoolen, and commence a lono* 
journey dii-eetly across the island to Palemhang, and, 
leaching Banca, go up to Singapoie on the steamer 
•wMch touches at that island -while on her way to 
Singapore fi-om Batavia. 

"While ti’avelling in the inteiior of Sumatra, we 
have seen that the mountains, wMch extend horn one 
end of the island to the other, range themselves, gen* 
eraUy, in two pai’allel chains, that wall in a long, 
naiTOw plateau- The island of Engano is the sum- 
mit of the southeastern peak in another similar 
mountain-chain, extending in a noithwesterly duec- 
tion, parallel to those already desciihed. After sink- 
ing beneath the level of the sea, this chain leappeais 
in the Pagi, Mantawi, and Batu gioups, Pulo iS'ia:^, 
Pulo Babi, and the Cocos Islancb. 

The plateau in the inteiior, we have also foimd, 
is di-vided into a number of sepaiate valleys, by 
transverse ranges, which yoke together the pi ineiixd 
chains. In a similai' mannei transverse ranges ap- 
peal* in Pulo Kapini, one of the Batu Blands, and in 
the Banyak Islands. These transver-e range:* aie 
seen also in the high and weU-maiked proiuoutoiies 
wMch jut out from the Baiizan, oi coaat-cbiUn ot 
Sumatiu, at those places. A thud piojectuig ]niit 
of the coast is seen at Indi-apuia. As the valh^s in 
the interior become plateaus, Avhen we com])aic them 
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to tlie piesent sea-level, so is tlie long, naiTOw area 
between these islands and Smnatia a plateau, when 
conipaied with the bed of the unfathomable ocean 
outside of theni In the same manner, then, as 
the Kuiile and Japan Islands, the Lew-Chews, and 
Formosa, aie but the moie elevated parts of a great 
mountain-cham that rises on the eastern eds-e of the 

O 

- continent of Asia, so these islands ai’e only the tops 
of another gi’eat cham which lises on a paii; of the 
southern bolder of the same continent, and mdicates 
wheie the wide and deep basm of the Indian Ocean 
commences. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


OROSSING SUMATRA. 

A.jpi'il Vltli , — ^Took tke steamer at Padang for 
Bencooleu. Nearly aU tke way we tad a keavy wind 
from tlie soTitkeast, tliougli tke soutkeastem monsoon 
kas not yet begun in tke Java Sea. Tke western 
kmit of tkis monsoon region, I judge, after many in- 
quiiies, may be considered to be tke Cape of Indra- 
pui’a, but botk monsoon winds prevail occasionally as 
fai’ nortk as Padang Faidiker nortk tke winds are 
constantly vaiiable. At Tapanuli Bay I was in- 
fomed tkat keavy “nortkers” occasionally prevail 
for several days ; and I was earnestly advised not to 
go off to tke adjacent island of MensaUa in a skip’s 
boat, tkougk tke sea was calm for two or tki'ee days 
at a time. 

18tk — At 2 p. M. we entered Bencoolen Bay. 
It is an open roadstead, and tke swell raised by tke 
steady soutkeast trades of tke Indian Ocean rolls in 
and breaks for tke ki’st time on tke skore, tkere 
being no ckain of islands to ike seaward to protect 
tkis part of tke coast, as tkere is fartker nortk. We 
were able, kowever, to anckor in tke bay off tke city. 
Landing kere is difficult, on account of tke surf, and 
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especially ;is the ‘'lioiea aic mostly iVinged \vltli coral 
leeft? The city is located on a low Ijlull', on tliu 
bontli side of tlie bay. 

By a ticatywilh tlic Dutch in 1824 this terri- 
toiy Avas ceded them by the English, in evchango for 
Malacca and tlie adjoining count ly Jt is at prcHcnt 
under a Bcsident, A\ho is ajijiolutcd by tlic govern- 
ment at Batavia, and is not under the Governor of 
Padamr The residency commences at llie Hoiith- 
casteni extremity of the island, and includes tlie 
area between the B.iji/an chain and tlie sea coast, 
hoiu tliat ]ioint as far math as IMokomolco. Ita 
population nunibtis one hundred and twenty thou- 
s uul fi\e hundred .and t<iui teen, and is dividfd ii.i 
lollows — Burojji ail', one luimlnd and eventy-foui ; 
natives o”.e hunditd .md nineteen tlion-und -i< hun- 
drtel and ninety -one; Chinf-e, fr. e bundled and 
n'.nety-'Lx * Arab'. • other Ea-'teni narion-, fo.d;/- 
tf-A en. 
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■wjbom I obtained a number of tbe same species of 
shells that I bad gathered before at the Spice 
Islands and other places in the eastern part of the 
archipelago. The common nautilus -shell is occa- 
sionally found there, and a very perfect one was given 
me that had been brought from Engano. It is, how- 
ever, probable that the animal does not live in these 
seas, and that these shells have floated from the vicin- 
ity of the island of Rotti, off the southern end of 
Timui’, where, as already noticed, these rare moUusks 
ai’e said to live in abundance. 

Beneoolen is also well known throughout the 
archipelago as having been the residence of Sir 
Stamford Raffles, who was governor of the English 
possessions, on this coast, from 1818 to 1824. Erom 
1811 to 1816, while the whole ai’chipelago was under 
the English, Sir Stamford was governor-general, and 
resided near Batavia, and it was contrary to his 
most earnest representations that Java and its de- 
pendencies were ceded back to the Dutch ; and 
the gi*eat, direct revenue which those islands have 
yielded to Holland, since that time, has proved, in 
an emphatic manner, the correctness of his foresight. 
Ever since I anived at Batavia, I have frequently 
heard his name mentioned by the Dutch officials, 
and always with the greatest respect. 

Governor Raffles’s taste for natural history was 
very marked. Durmg his visit to London, before 
coming here, he founded the Zoological Society, and 
began the Zoological Gardens, which now form one 
of the chief inducements to strangers to visit that 
great and wealthy metropolis. When he sailed from 
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tins poit, In-' ship wa^ nearly loaded the ani- 
mals of the ie"ion, livmcr and mounted, but, the 
same eveuiug, Avheu not moie than fifty mdes fiom 
tlie coast, die took file, and her ciew and passengeis 
baiely c-caped with their lives. I^ot only all Sii* 
iStamtours s^iecmieiis, but all Ins oiSeud documents, 
and the many ])iivate papeis he had been gathermg 
duiiiig tnel\e yeais, weio mepai ably lost Suck a 
stiaiige fatality &ceuis to attend the shipment of 
specimens in natiual histoiy born the East, but I 
tiust that mine may be an exception to this rule." 

Ajyi'd '20di — Itodc to Ujaug Padang, a low blufi* 
about twenty feet high, on the noith side of Ben- 
coolen Bay. It is composed of a stiif, led clay, lest- 
iiig on othei layeis of Icad-coloied clay, which aie 
stiatilied, and contain many fossils of lecent shells, a 
few of nhicli appealed in the lowei stiata of the red 
clay. These fossdiferous stiata piobably extend for 
some distance noith and south, but aie concealed by 
tlie oveilpiig stiata of led clay, for they leappear 
again at the toot of a bluif between this point and 
Bencoolen 

Fiom Cape Incbapiua south wai‘d, a stiip of low, 
compaiatively level laud holders the shoie, but noi-th 
of that point the ocean comes up to the bases of the 
hills and mouutams South of that point there aie 
a few small islands neai* the shoie, but north of it 


'UTiile this ork is going to the press, tho specimens referred to 
have all orrii ed m perlect order, tliough the ship that brought them 
ivas obliged to put in twice m distress, havmg one tune been nearly 
dismasted bj a cyclone, thit kept her on her beam ends lor eight 
hours 
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lowed along the Bencoolen River, having the shai'p- 
ly-pointed Sugai’-Loaf Mountain on om- right, until 
we came to a second pointed hill belonging to the 
same eruptive formation. In one place we saw the 
recent tracks of an elephant, and the natives, who 
ai*e good judges, think they were probably made yes- 
teiday. Soon after, a spot was pointed out to me 
wheie, not long before, were found fragments of the 
clothmg, and a paid of the body of a native, who, 
while travelling along this, the most frequented road 
in this region, had been torn to pieces by the tigers. 
Neai' by is a rude ti-ap for these destmctive beasts. 
It consists of a small place, enclosed by a paling, 
with two laige trees placed horizontally, the one 
above the other, so that when the tiger puts his head 
between them to seize the kid within the paling, the 
upper beam falls on him and holds him fast by its 
great weight The natives then, heai'ing his roaimg, 
come up and quickly dispatch him with them lances. 
When eighteen paals (about seventeen miles) fiom 
Bencoolen, we left the main road, which is well 
built, and followed a nariow footpath for six paals 
over a succession of small ndges that jut out fiom 
the main coastchains. They were so near together 
that we were continually either scrambling down a 
steep declivity to the bottom of a little valley, or 
cbmbmg up the opposite side The soil is a red 
clay, like that noticed in the cliffs at Ujang Padang, 
and has been formed by the decomposition of the vol- 
camc rocks which it covers. Heavy showers have 
occun-ed in this vicinity to-day, and descending or 
ascendmg these declivities is veiy difficult It would 
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be dangerous to travel liere witb any bnt these active 
and sui-e-footed ponies. With men on theii- backs 
they 'will climb up places that oni* hoi'ses at home, 
which ai'e accustomed to level roads, would not Hke 
to ascend alone. In certain spots along this path 
were many piles of the excrements of elephants, 
■where they came to feed on the branches of young 
trees Half an houi* before sunset we arrived here, 
at Suban, a village of four houses, and were glad to 
rest and take some food after a very fatiguing day’s 
jomney. Hear by is a large stony brook, where I 
have enjoyed a refteshing bath in the cool, iclear 
mountain-sti earn. 

ApHl 22(f. — Eaiiy this moiTimg we walked 
about half a mile up the sti’eam, making om* way 
over the huge boulders in its bed. Soon we came to 
strata of coal, associated with layers of clay and 
sandstone I was seai’ching paificulaidy for a lime* 
stone mentioned by Van Dijk, who has examined 
the geology of this region, as being of the same age 
as the coal, and containing fossils of a recent period. 
Hot finding it in this direction, I returned and con- 
tinued down the sti’eam for half a mile, crossing ftom 
side to side over the slippery rocks and thi’ough the 
ton’ent until the banks became high, perpendicular 
walls, and the water was deeper than the waist. 

Finding I could proceed no farther without a raft 
of bamboo, I retmned a quarter of a mde, ascended 
the steep bank, and followed down the sti’eam for 
about a mile, but could not find any outcropping of 
the rock I was seeking. When I reached Suban 
again, I felt a peculiar smarting and itching sensa- 
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iM-'t of tlie l.iki* oi Slukar.i. All the coal in the 
\Kimt} ot Suhau iumi the "Uiface, '•ometimes only 
«.o\eri(l with foil! oi li\e het of lod clay Any pu- 
\aic ctniipanN wlu> wouhl like to woik thi^ mine 
would 1 Cl t‘i\c iwciy a'-istancc lioiu the geneial and 
loi d go\ fimm-nt- 

On oiu ntuin liom Au:ai Sumjuii wc noticed the 
trick> of I rhinociio-, tp^ci, and dcci, which had 
all p.L'-id aloii'^r that w i\ l.i>t night In the path, 
ln>m ]daic to jikuc, the iiatnc-- had made })its eight 
or tell hit loiiLT, .iiid about ihne wide .iiid live oi mx 
dvip IC icli w U-. loMiid o\cr with "ticks, on which 
dirt wu" 1 lid, ind di_\ lci\c-> wcic "cattcied over the 
whole "o a> to pi i lutly loiiccal all apjicaiauce of 
dangir It i" "o iicaily of the ])lo])ol^lon^ of the ihi- 
iioii ro", foi w lioiii It i" made, and to deep, and the clay 
111 which It i> made i" "O "lip})ii\, that he geneiAly 
faiK to i‘\irliatc hini"clf, and the native^ then dis- 
patch him with their "pcai" The 11 c "ideiit tells me 
that the naticc" h i\c d-o killed elephant" by watch- 
ing iicai a jihice wlicie they tome otteu to feed, and 
when one i" walking and paitly j-lulmg downi a steep 
decli\ It) they spiiiig uj) bchmd him and gn e a heavy 
blow with a clea\ei on the attei-pait ot the hiud- 
leg", "ix 01 eiitlit inches above the foot, but that this 
daiigcrcui" feat is \eiy laiely attempted 

Iveachmg the main load, we soon ai rived at 
Taba Paiiaiijong All the kampougs in this le- 
gion aie small, fiecpiently consisting of only eight 
oi ten houses, but they aie all veiy neat and 
regulaily aiianged in one low on each side of the 
load, which is usually boideied ivith a line of cocoa- 
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is miwiUiHg to pay a lai’ger sum When the English 
were here in the beginning of this centuiy, ^Qjujur 
- was as high as a hundi'ed or a hundred and twenty 
dollai's. Some of the “ virgin childi’en ” I noticed had 
leached middle age, but the rajah explained to me that 
no man is willing to part with his daughters at a less 
puce than the twenty guilders his neighbor receives 
for each of his, for feai* of appearing to acknowledge 
that he thought his neighbor’s daughters were more 
fascinating than his own , and a young man, bemg 
obhged to pay the same sum for any bnde, of couise 
chooses one who, accoiding to his fancy, possesses the 
greatest chaims, and no one who is not young is sup- 
posed to be chai'ming 

Another common mode of maiTyiag among these 
people IS termed tvnibil cma\ “ takmg a child ” A 
father chooses a husband for his daughter and takes 
the yoimg man to live m his family. When this 
young man can pay a certain sum to the father, he 
removes his wife and family to his own house, but 
untd that time he and his family are regarded as ser- 
vants or debtor's As tokens of their virgmity, the 
anak gadis wear* silver on them forearms, and broad 
bands of silver on their wiTsts In the Lampong 
country to the south, mstead of small, solid rings, they 
weal’ lai’ge rings made of hollow tubes, sometimes in 
such a number as to cover both aims horn the wi’ist to 
the elbow. Here they occasionally have silver chains 
on them necks, and m them ears ornaments some- 
what similar in form to those worn in the Menang- 
kabau country, but much smaller, and the pait that 
passes through the eai’ is no lai’ger than a qui 
32 
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These natives also make many fine imitations of fruit 
and fiowers in silver, like those of the Padang plateau. 
Their sarongs and scarfs they manufacture themselves, 
and oi-nament veiy skilfully with figui’es and leaves 
•wi’ought in with silver-tlu-ead 

A]}ril 20tJh . — Kode this morning fi’om Taba 
Pananjong over the Parizan or Coast Kange, which 
here, as elseivhere, is generally higher than the ranges 
parallel to it on the east, and therefore forms the 
water-shed between the east and west coasts. The 
road had been well built, but was extremely muddy 
and badly washed away in some places by the heavy 
rains ^vhich have lately occm’red in this vicmity. It 
is, however, sufficiently good for the natives to use 
Aiqu' padatis, or cai-ts di’awn by buffaloes, but most of 
the men I met were carryiug their produce to market 
on thefr backs. 

All the mountains ai’e covered with a most dense 
forest, but the low lands which spread from them 
bases to the sea appeal- quite unfertile, especially 
when compared with the low lands of Java. The 
morning air was still and clear, and troops of large 
black monkeys made the valleys and ravmes continu- 
ally resound with their loud ti-umpeting. Pi-om the 
top of the pass, which is fr-om two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand feet in height, a magnifi- 
cent view is obtained, to the southwest, of the low 
lands extending to Bencoolen, and also of Pulo Tikus 
in the distance, and the heavy surf breakmg on its 
coral reefs and spai-kling brightly m the sunshme. 
On the opposite or mterior side of the chain was 
spread out before me the lovely and highly fertile 
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valley of the Rhei' which take-5 its ri^e a little 

faithei to the iioith lii the inukt of this valley was 
the kanipoiii: aiul Dutch po:5t Kopai}ojig Beyond tlie 
valley le-e an active \t)lcano, Mount Ulii Musi, with 
thiee peak" The laiire-^t and the oldest was quiet, and 
hivoiid it was a "Ccond and somewhat smaller cone, 
ovhkntlyof a moie lecent uiigin than thefoimei, but 
al"o inattive Beyond thiscone wasa thud, yetsniallei, 
liom the to[) of wluch gicat tpiantitics of steam and 
othei Lra-L" wi'ie a'-Lcndimr in dense volumes 

Fiom this pa"s oui descent was as lapid as our 
ascent h.ul been on the coast -ide, until we came 
d<»wn to (he banks of the Musi, and the valley in 
which the village ot Ivojiaiyoiig is situated The 
height of this plateau aljuve the sea is fiom fifteen to 
eighteen huiulied lect It is a complete analogue of 
tlie iilateau about the lake of Sinkaia, and all the 
othei s between the Baii/an and its paiallel chains 
to the noithwaid Its -oil is a fine, black loam. Its 
chief piodiicts aie tobacco and cofiee, w^hieh both 
thiive heie veiy well. This is consideied, and no 
doubt lightly, a veiy healthy place Theie aie no 
“ wet or diy sea-ons,” as in Java, but showeis occm’ 
heie evei} few days, geneially in the afternoon. 
Although the soil aiul climate of this vmlley aie so 
iavoialile loi the development of civilization, yet the 
natives in all tlus legioii, untd a few yeais ago, only 
clothed themselves wuth the baik of trees This pla- 
teau has lacked, howev'er, one mducement towaid pio- 
motiug mdustiy and civuhzation which that of Me- 
nangkabau possesses, and that is gold. In the coast 
legion, the houses of the natives have high, shaip 
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roofs, and are covered mtli atap, but here they are 
larger aud lower ; and the roofs are nearly hat, and 
covered ^nth bamboos split into halves and placed 
side by side, Avith the concave side upward Over the 
edges of these are placed other pieces of bamboo, with 
the concave side doAvnward. This is the oniy place 
in the ai*chipelago Avhere I have seen this simple and 
easy mode of making a roof. 

April 24if7i, — Finding myself veiy ill from over- 
exertion dui'ing the past tAVo days, and that the next 
two days’ joui-neys must be long and fatiguing, I rest 
here and enjoy the cool, refi'eshing afr of Kopaiyong 
for a day. The controlem' informs me that the vol- 
canic cone northeast of us was formed during an 
eruj^tion Avhich took place only a year ago, and that, 
for some time preAUOus to the emption, heavy earth- 
quakes occuri'ed here very frequently ; but since the 
gases that were pent up beneath the mountain have 
found a vent, only one eai'thquake has been expe- 
rienced, and that was very slight. This is the most 
active volcano I have seen. A gi’eat quantity of white 
gas is now rising most grandly. At one moment it 
appears like a great sheaf, and at the next instant 
slowly changes into a pei'pendicular column, and this 
again becomes an immense inverted cone, which 
seems supported in the sky by resting its apex on 
the summit of the volcano beneath it. The whole 
amount of trade at this place m a year amounts to 
one hundred thousand guilders (forty thousand dol- 
lars). The traders are Chinamen, Arabs, and a feAV 
Dutchmen. They obtain from the natives coffee and 
tobacco, and give them m retuin cotton goods, knives, 
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and vai'ions kinds of trinkets. Tlie population of 
tkis region appears to be only a small fraction of 
wkat it is on the Padang plateau ; if it were as laige 
and mdustrious, tlie upper valley of tke Musi would 
soon be transfoimed into one gi’eat gaiden, and Ben- 
coolen, to wbick its products must be taken to be 
shipped abroad, would immediately become a port 
of the first impoitance. I had senously contem- 
plated undeitakmg the jouimey fr’om Solok to this 
place, and if it had not been necessaiy for me to re- 
tmn to Padang, I should have attempted it, notwith- 
standing it would have been necessary to have ti av- 
ailed the whole distance on foot, and to have met 
constant hmderances and annoyances from the natives, 
who ai’e exti'emely jealous of all foreigners The 
distance fr'om Solok, in a straight bne, is neai'ly two 
hundi’ed geographical miles, but by the zigzag and 
circuitous loute which I would have been obliged to 
take, it would have been neai’ly thi’ee hundred 

The house of the conti'olem' at this place is cov- 
ered with an atap of bamboo splmts, made m the 
same way as the common atap of palm-leaves, but it 
is much neater, and said to be far more durable 

Api'tl — As theie are no white people at the 

place where I am to lodge to-night, the cont/roleu/r 
was so kind as to send a servant yesterday with an 
ample supply of eatables, and oiders to the rajahs on 
the way to receive me kindly when I reached thefr 
respective villages 

At 6 A. ar started with a guide and a coobe for 
Kaban Agong, a distance of rune paals m a southeast- 
eily cbi’ection, along the Musi, which, m this part of 
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its coiu-se, is only a small stream with slight falls at 
short distances. The valley south of Kopaiyong 
may he quite wide, hut we soon passed into such a 
dense jungle that I was unahle to obtain any view 
of the mountains on either hand. Kahan Agong is 
a small kampong of twenty or twenty-five houses, 
and, except the t^vo or three occasionally seen near 
each other in the cleared places, or ladangs, the 
whole countiy is an unbroken wilderness 

The houses of the village were quite regularly 
arranged in two rows, and in the middle of the street 
between them is a small circular house, with open 
sides, and seats around it for the coolies, who , are 
ti’avelling to and fi’o, to stop and rest imder a shelter 
from the sunshine. Here the rajah received me, and 
brought such fruits as his people raised. The coolie, 
who marched beside my horse, carried my Spencer’s 
breech-loader, which I had been careful to have 
ready loaded and capped. It caused the natives to 
manifest the greatest respect for us, especially when 
my servants declared that I needed only to put it to 
my shoulder, pull the trigger, and there would be a 
constant stream of bullets From Kaban Agong to 
Tanjong Agong (eight paals) we passed over a more 
open and hfrly country. The road here diverged 
fr’om the left bank of the Musi, and took a more east- 
erly coui’se. Here more sawas apjieared, but the 
people ai-e in great poverty Many of the hdls are 
covered with the common rank praine-grass, which 
we saw covering lai’ge areas in the northwest part 
of the Mandeling Valley, and in many other places 
In such* open prauies the sun poured down a most 
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scorcMng lieat, and even my Malay attendants com- 
plained bitterly; indeed, I find I can bear sucb 
excessive beat better tban tbey. From tbe tops 
of tbe low bills I enjoyed fine views of tbe Baman 
or coast cbain. Tbe outline of many of its penks 
shows that tbey were formerly einiptive cones, but 
now tbey aie more or less washed down or changed 
m form by rains and streams As we came near this 
village, Tanjong Agong, tbe road was filled with tbe 
tracks and exciements of a beid of elephants that 
passed this way yesterday or tbe day before. Two 
days ago two of these beasts came mto tbe sawas, 
near this place, and tbe natives succeeded m shoot- 
ing one. Tanjong Agong is a small village, of only 
eighteen or twenty small bouses, each of which is 
placed on posts six or eight feet high A ladder leads 
up to a landmg, which is enclosed by a fence and a 
gate, to prevent tbe tigers fi’om enteiing then* bouses. 
Tbe natives keep bens, and would have dogs, but they 
ai’e all destioyed by tbe tigeis These ravenous beasts 
infest tbe whole region in sucb numbeis, and are so 
daimg, that tbe lajab, who can speak Malay veiy well, 
assmes me that, dming last yeai’, five of tbe people 
of this bttle village were tom to pieces by them 
while workmg in tbe sawas, or while travelling to 
tbe neigbbonng kampongs No native here ever 
thinks of going even tbe sboidest distance by night, 
except when sent on tbe most uigent busmess , and 
it IS chiefly for this leason that I always commence 
my day’s jornmey so eaily 

Tbe bouse m which I lodge is built of bamboo, 
and smaounded with a pabng of sharpened stakes. 
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whicli also include tlie stable. It bas lately been 
bnilt by order of tbe Dutcb. Government for tbe ac- 
commodation of any official or other foreigner trav- 
elling in tbis country. Before tbe paling was com- 
pleted, tbe Gontroleur of tbe district visited tbis 
place, and put bis borse into tbe stable. At mid- 
night be beard a loud bowling and neigbing, and tbe 
natives sbouting out to each other to come with their 
arms. A tiger bad come out of tbe adjoining forest, 
and bad sprung upon bis borse from behind, and tbe 
natives were attacking him with their lances. He 
lost his horse, but had the privilege of carrying away 
tbe tiger’s skin. Those who complain of tbe scarcity 
of game ought to come here. It is not by any means 
inaccessible, and both tigers and elephants are ex- 
ceedingly abundant. 

Ajpnl 2Qt7b . — At 6^ a m. continued on through a 
more open and somewhat cultivated country. The 
Musi here makes a great bend to tbe southwest, and 
tbe path leads eastward over a gently-rising eleva- 
tion, on the top of which is a large and most 
thriving coffee-garden, and near by are rice-fields 
which yield abundantly. Tbis garden has been 
very lately planted, and yet all the trees that are old 
enough to bear are nearly loaded down with fruit 
The lice-fields show that an abundance of food could 
be raised here, and tbe only thing that is wanting is 
people to do tbe work. Tbe elevated situation of 
tbis country makes it very healthy for foreigneis 
If any one could obtain a grant of land here, and 
also the privilege of biingmg a large number of 
Chinamen, he would certainly realize a foi-tune, for 
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collVo can he luno oultuateil wirli little care, and uee, 
tlie ^taple article ot’ food among that jieople, can he 
lai'-eil m any quantity Such a privilege could not 
he obtained at pie>ent, hut the liberal teudeney of 
the goveininent of the Netherlands India pi onuses 
that It iiKu he, at no distant tune in the futuie 
Such an enteipii-'C would not have the character of 
an expoiinient, for the facility with which colfee and 
lice cm he grown has alieady been shown on this 
plantation, and the to-'t of tian''jioiting it to Padang 
oi Palciuhan<4 would he \eiv Imlit. Siimatia uii- 
douhtedly contains large ipiantities of gold, hut the 
tiue ‘'Oiirce of hei wealth is not the piceious metid 
she po^^Lssts, hut the ciops of colfee she pioduces. 

Fiom the top of this mountain I took my last 
MOW of the Paii/an chain, which had been constant- 
ly in bight =mice I passed thioiigh the Stiait of Sun- 
da on my way to Padang In the ladangs m this 
legion the walk of the huts of the natives aie mostly 
inadcofhaik. 'While lomiii" down fiom this low 
mountam-iange, we had a splendid view up a valley 
to the south waid, aud of the low hut shai'idy-eiested 
chain w’hich limits on the south the area tli'aiued by 
the i\Iusi At the foot of this elevation a stream 
couises soiitlnvaid to the Musi, and on its hanks are a 
native vdlage, aud a Dutch post and foit Here, as 
elsewfoeie, I lode up to the house of the eontvohuv, 
whom I had -pievioiisly notilied of my coming. He 
had gone a uiimhev of iiides soiitlnvaid, to the limit 
of his district and the Pnsuma country, wfoore I now 
learned a war ivas going on His good lady was at 
home, aiuh to my great surprise, wadconied me in 
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pure Englisli. To be able to couverse iu tbe in- 
terior of Sumatra, in my native tongue, was indeed a 
pleasui’e I bad not anticipatecL The distance from 
Tanjo^ Agong to tins place is eleven paals, about 
ten miles. 

— Continued down tbe north bant of 
the Musi, wbicb here flows to tbe noi-tbwest Tor 
three or four paals tbe path (for it cannot properly 
be styled a road) was very narrow, and built on tbe 
steep side of a mountain, at tbe foot of wbicb tbe 
Musi boils in a series of rapids. When within six 
or seven miles of Tebing Tingi, we found tbe valley 
much broken, and soon it became flat, and changed 
in many places into morasses Here we came to a 
small stream, over wbicb was a bamboo budge, 
supported by rattans fastened to tbe limbs of two 
high, overhanging trees This was so weak that 
my guide directed me to dismount and pass on 
foot. At 2 A. M. we arrived at Tebmg Tmgi, 
where an assistant resident is stationed, who re- 
ceived me politely, and urged me to remam with 
bim several days. Distance made to-day, seventeen 
paals. Tbe whole distance fr'om Kopaiyong to this 
place, forty -five paals, I have travelled with tbe 
single horse given me by tbe coni/rolmv of that vil- 
lage. Such is tbe generous manner m which tbe 
Dutch officials treat those who come to them prop- 
erly recommended by tbe higher authorities 

After crossing tbe Banzan chain, and coming 
down into this valley of tbe Musi, I have noticed 
that tbe natives are of a lighter color, taller, and 
more gracefully foimed than those seen in tbe vicm- 
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itiy of Bencooleu The men always caiTy a kris or 
a lance when they go from one kampong to an- 
other The same laws and customs prevail here as 
m the vicimty of Bencoolen, except that the jugm*, 
or piice of a hride, is considerahly higher The anak 
gadis here also wear many rings of lai'ge silver 'wii'e 
on the foreann, and gold heads on the wrist, m 
token of theii* vii’gmity The Resident states to me 
that the native population does not appeal* to m- 
crease m this region, and that the high price of the 
brides is the chief reason As the price is paid to the 
gul’s pai-ents, and not to herself, she has less induce- 
ment to conduct herself m accordance with them 
wishes , and, to avoid the natural consequences of 
them habits, the anak gadis ai*e accustomed to take 
veiy hu’ge doses of pepper, which is mixed with 
salt, in order to be swallowed more easily. Many 
are never married, and most of those who are, bear 
but two or three children, after they have subjected 
themselves to such severe ti’eatment in them youth 
A/pinl ’i'ltTi — Rode five or six paals up the Musi, 
and then crossed it at the foot of a lapid on a 
“ racket,” or raft of bamboo, the usual mode of fer- 
lying m this island In the centie of the raft is 
a kind of platfonn, where the passenger sits. One 
native stands at the bow, and one at the stem, each 
having a long bamboo The racket is then di'awn 
up close to the foot of the rapids, and a man keeps 
her head to the stream, while the other pushes her 
over As soon as she leaves the bank, away she 
shoots down the current, despite the shouts and ex- 
eirions of both We were caiTied down so swiftly, 
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ever, told ine of a combat bet-vveen two other rivals 
of these foiests that is more remarkable. When he 
was coniroleur at a small post, a shori distance north 
of this place, a native came to him one mommg, and 
asked, if he should find a dead tisjer and biino- its 
head, A\hether he ivould receive the usual bounty 
given by the government. The Eesident assm-ed 
him that he would, and the native then explamed 
that there had evidently been a battle between two 
tigers in the broods, neai* his kampong, for all had 
heard their ho^vls and cries, and they were fighting 
so long that, he had no doubt, one was left dead on 
the spot. A pai’ty at once began a hunt for the ex- 
pected priEe, and soon they found the battle had not 
been bet'ween two tigers, as they had supposed, but 
between a tiger and a bear, and that both were dead. 
The bear was still hugging the tiger, and the tiger 
had 1 cached lound, and fastened his teeth m the side 
of the beai’’s neck. The natives then gatheied some 
lattan, wound it round them, just as they were, strung 
them to a long bamboo, and brought them to the 
ofiice of the Eesident, who gave a foil account of this 
sti’ange combat m his next ofBcial report. 

These beai’s ai'e populaidy called “sun” beai's, 
jSelo/vctos Malaycmus, from their habit of basking 
in the hot sunshine, while other beai’s slink away 
fi'om the full light of day into some riiady place. 
The Eesident at Eencoolen had a young cub that was 
veiy tame. Its fur was short, fine, and glossy. It 
was entirely black, except a crescent-shaped spot of 
white on its bieast, which characterizes the species. 

Grovernor EafQes, "while at Eencoolen, also had a 
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t.iinc* one, wliieh wjh \i‘iy lond of niangostlns, and 
only lo>t uood-ndnic \\In.n it caino to the table, 
and 'wa-' not tieated \m( 1 i olianijiagne AVlieii fully 
<Jlo^\n, it 1^ only tonr .iinl .a lialf feet long It I'J 
lieibi\oiou-, and pai tuiilaily fond of tlie young 
lia\i^ of tlie loioa-nut jialiii, and U ‘•aid to dcstioy 
many o! tlio-'C NalualtU* tiLts to giatify it'> a])])etite 
Mf/i — At <I \ M coinniencul tlie la-it stage 
of nn loinnoy on hoi-oback My couise now was 
fioni 'IMnng Tinirl, on tlie Mn i, in a southeasterly 
diuatioii, lo L diat, the heail of navigation on the 
Limatang The distance between tliose two jdaces is 
ahoul foity paab, con-'i<leiably faithei than it would 
lie lioni Telling I'lngi down the AIusi to the head of 
11 1\ igaiioii on that ii\ei ; but I ])iefei to take this 
loute, in oidei to leain '•oniething of the localities of 
coal on the Limatang and its blanches, and of the 
uiu\])loied Lasuma countiy AVe ciossod the Musi 
oil a lalt, and at once the load took us into a foiest, 
^\hlch cuiitiniictl with little iiiteiiuptioii all the way 
to Ibinga ALi'*, a distance of tw’eiity-foui’ jiaals Alost 
of this foiest Uses out of a dense uudei growth, m 
which the cieepiiig stems aud prickly leaves of rattans 
■weie seen. These aie various species of Calamus, 
a genus of palms that has small, leed-like, ti ailing 
stems, w'liich aie in strange contiast to the erect and 
ligid trunks of the cocoa-nut, the aieca, the palmetto, 
aud othei palms It seems paradoxical to call this a 
palm, and the high, rigid bamboo a species of grass 
AVhen they aie giowdng, the stem is sheathed in the 
bases of so many leaves that it is half an inch in di- 
ametei AVhen these aie stripped off, a smooth, leed- 
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like stem of a straw-color is found witkin, wkick be- 
comes yellow as it dries. Tke fii’st lialf-mile of tke 
road we travelled to-day was completely ploughed 
up ky elephants which passed along two days ago 
dming a heavy rain. The piles of their excrements 
^vere so numerous that it seems they use it as a 
stall. Eveiy few moments we came upon their 
ti'acks. In one place they had completely brushed 
a^7ay the bridge over a small stream, where they 
went down to ford it ; for, though they always try to 
avail themselves of the cleared road when they ti-avel 
to and fi’o among these forests, they are too saga- 
cious to tiTist themselves on the fi.’ail bridges. 

In the afternoon, the small boughs which they 
had lately broken off became more numerous as we 
advanced, and theii’ leaves were of a livelier green. 
We were evidently near a herd, for leaves wilt in a 
shoi*t time under this ti’opical sun. Soon after, we 
came into a thicker pai*t of the forest, where many 
tall ti’ees thi’ew out high, overai’chmg branches, 
which effectually shielded us from the scorching sun, 
while the dry leaves they had shed quite covered the 
road. 

Several natives h-’d jomed us, for they always 
travel in company through fear of the tigers While 
we were passing through the dai’k wood, suddenly 
a heavy crashing began in the thick jungle about 
twenty paces from where I was riding. A native, 
who was walking beside my horse with my irfle 
capped and cocked, handed it to me in an instant, 
but the jungle was so thick that it was impossible 
to see any thing, and I did not propose to fii’e until 
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1 \muM '!>• list’ h'l'li'.i'l »tf inv All "ot up a 

1 \.ll, ui*l till* -lowK letioatod, 

u-' tM pi.K < 1 (1 uniiutli 'riu* nalues 

lU U"‘ Ur U'l "l' wlml' hiitlsnt t h pliant-, lull tlu-y 
«l.-]iv n* ir a -jiiirlf lUic 'i'lu* laiLtvr and 

-tii.nj. r iiiilv - --'iia tiiiu - drir <■ I'lr all tlnn wc.ikor 
n\ i!'. .\lii<li ar«* ipt lu \\i*ak tluur \*ni:iaiKcuu 
a)i\ * :a> ihi_\ (Iiiiiio to nu . 1 Ili-Nond tin- \sa- a 
..jn ji vunitr}. md in tlu* road \\«U' -tattered 
I'lniN -M) dl tr< 1 - til it had lui'ii t<*in up by a herd, 
i]'j nxiitl\ thi-\<i’» morinuLT 

Althoiijh thi \ ir* -<• iliuiulaut luieiii Sumatia, 
tlaiv all U'-ii.' rmiiid ni .la\ i. '1 In \ meur in kaioo 
uuuil 1 1 ' ‘>u tin M d i_\ l*< luu-ul I nid tlu re i- tiottd 
ji M,n -upj»''«. tlu y I \i-i in the wild -tate lu the 
JioitluiM put- of Itoiiuo '1 hi- 1 - uo.uded ai ill- 
tiiu* from tlu A'litie nul AlVuaii -pit ii-, and ha -5 
1 1 1 n n tuu d /./ ^ f it'i' 

dhrii j'ld- lit lore mi tame tu lluiioa !Ma-, ti 
lu i\ \ run -it m and louiiiiutd until ^\e leaelied 
thii plan- t)ur ruul iio— id a nuniher ut -tieains 
th it had tliiir -luiitt- on the tlaiik- of the inouii- 
t nil- on our riirht, and iii .i -lioit lime then toiients 
Wile -o -wolUn th il iiiy hoi-e lould -taieely loitl 
till 111 1)11110.1 M.i- 1 - a i/i/o///, oi tillage, on a elitf 

1 »\ i -ni'dl iitir whitli llov - tow.iid the iioitli Near 
the \ ill me 1- a -totk.ule fuit, wlieie tve aimed 
at Irdl p.i-l -i\ 'idle tapiain gaNe me conifoi table 
(piaitti-, .iiid i wiL- iiuly thankful to escape the 
btoim and the iigei.s without, ami to lest atter moie 
than twelve houis in the baddle 

This e\ eiiiiig the captain ha- diowui me tlie skm 

u 
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of a large tiger, Tvliicli, a short time since, killed three 
natives in four nigMs at tliis place. Tie village is 
sniTounded by a stockade to keep out these ravenous 
beasts, and the gate is guarded at nigkt by a native 
armed witb a musket. One eveninsr this tisfer stole 
up behind the guard, sprang upon him, and, as a na- 
tive said who chanced to see it, killed him instantly 
■with a blow of her paw on the back of his neck 
She then caught him up and ran away -with him 
The next day the body was found paitly eaten, and 
was buiied very deeply to keep it out of hei* reach. 
The second evening she seized and carried off a na- 
tive who was bathing in the sti’eam at the foot of the 

O 

cliff. The captain now found he must try to destroy 
her, and therefore loaded a musket with a very heavy 
charge of powder and two bullets The gun ^vas 
then lashed firmly to a tree, and a laige piece of fi’esli 
meat was fastened to the muzzle, so that when slio 
attempted to take it away she would dischmge the 
piece, and receive both bullets. The next morning 
they found a piece of her tongue on the giound 
neai’ the muzzle of the gun, and the same trap was 
set again ; but the next night she came bock and 
took away a second man on guai’d at the gate of tlie 
dusitn The captain now started iTith a corporal 
and eight men, deteimmed to hunt her donm. Tliey 
tracked her to a place filled mth tall grass, and clos- 
ing round that, slowly advanced, until two oi tlucc 
of them heard a growl, when they all filed and IciJItd 
hei instantly. It proved to be a female, and she had 
e\udently been so darmgforthe purpose ot proem mg 
food for her young 
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Maij Isi? — ^Tlie raiu coutmued tlirougli tlie uiglit, 
and ouly cleared away at daylight. In tiyo hours 
I stalled, though I found my self ill fi’om such cou- 
tiuiied exertion and exposure to a bmiiing sun and 
drenching ranis, and, more than all, fiom dirmldngso 
many different kmds of water in a smgle day I was 
accompanied by a soldier who was one of the eight 
who went out to hunt the tiger that killed so many 
natives in such a short time. He repeated to me all 
the details of the whole matter, and assm’ed me that 
a piece of the brate’s tongue was found on the groimd 
just as the captain said, and that, when they had se- 
emed her, they found that a paid of her tongue was 
gone 

"We had not tiavelled more than half a mile be- 
fore we came upon the tracks of two tigers, a large 
one and a small one, piobably a female and her 
young, which had passed along the road m the same 
way we were going. The peifect impressions left by 
them feet showed they had walked along that road 
since the ram had ceased, and therefore not more 
than two horns before us, and possibly not more than 
ten minutes W e expected to see them at almost eveiy 
tm’n in the road, and we all kept together and pro- 
ceeded with the greatest caution till the sun was high 
and it was again scorching hot. At such times these 
dangerous beasts always retreat into the cool jungle 

For eight paals from Bunga Mas the road was 
more hilly than it was yesterday In many places 
the sides of the little valley between the ndges were 
so steep that steps were made in the slippeiy clay 
for the natives, who always ti’avel on foot Seven paals 
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oTit, we had a fine -view of the Pastuna conntiy. It 
is a plateau which spreads out to the southeast and 
east from the feet of the great Dempo, the highest 
and most magnificent mountain in all this region. The 
lower part of this volcano appeared in all its details, 
hut thick clouds unfortunately concealed its summit 
Considerable quantities of opaque gases are said to 
have poured out of its crater, hut it does not appear 
to have undergone any great emption since the 
Dutch established themselves in this region. It is 
the most southern, and eastern of the many active 
volcanoes on this island. Like the M^rapi in the 
Padang plateau, the Dempo does not rise m the 
Barizan chain nor in one parallel to it, hut in a ti’ans- 
verse range. Here there is no high chain parallel to 
the Barizan, as there is at Kopaiyong, where the Musi 
takes its rise, and also noidh of Mount Ulu Musi con- 
tinuously thi’ough the Koiinchi countiy all the way 
to the Batta Lands. Another and a longer transverse 
elevation appears in the chain which forms the bound- 
ary between this residency of Palembang and that of 
Lampong, and which is the water-shed, extending in 
a northeasterly direction from Lake Kanau to the Java 
Sea. The height of Mount Dempo has been variously 
estimated at from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
feet, but I judge that it is not higher than the M6rapi, 
and that its summit therefore is not more than nine 
thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

The Pasuma plateau is undoubtedly the most 
densely-peopled ai-ea in this part of the island Its 
soil is described to me, by those who have seen it, as 
exceedingly feifile, and quite like that of the jMini 
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valley at Kopaiyong, but tbe natives of that countiy 
weie extremely poor, Avliile the Pasiimas raise an 
abundance of iice and keep many fowls. Dm mg tbe 
past few years they bave raised potatoes and many 
sorts of Eiu’oiiean vegetables, wbicb they sold to tbe 
Dutcli befoie tbe war began Tbe cause of tbe pres- 
ent difficulty "was a demand made by tlie Dutch Gov- 
eimneut that tbe Pasuma chiefs should acknowledge 
its supiemacy, -which they bave all lefused to do. 
Tbe villages or foi tified places of tbe Pasumas ai’e 
located on tbe tops of bills, and they fight -with so 
much determination that they bave ab’eady lepulsed 
tbe Dutch once bom one of them forts -with a veiy 
consideiable loss No one, however, entei'tains a 
^ doubt of tbe final result of this campaign, for them 
fortifications ai’e poor defences against tbe moifais 
and other oidnance of tbe Dutch 

Soon after tbe tracks of tbe two tigers disap- 
peared, we came to a kind of inide stockade foi*t, 
-where a guard of native militia are stationed. Tbe 
palmg, boirever, is moie for a protection against tbe 
ti^eis than tbe neio-bbormg; Pasumas A number of 
tbe guaid told me that they beai*tbe tigeis bowl here 
eveiy night, and that frequently they come up on tbe 
lull and walk round tbe palmg, looking for a chance 
to enter , and I bave no doubt them assertions were 
entuely tiue, for when we bad come to tbe foot of 
tbe bill tbe whole road was coveied with ti’aeks. 
Tbe natives, who, from long expeiience, bave lemark- 
able skill in tiacing these beasts, said that three 
different ones bad been there smce tbe ram ceased ; 
but one who has not been accustomed to examine such 
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tiaclis "would iiave judged that half a dozen tigers had 
passed that way. There ai‘e hut a few natiye houses 
here at a distance from the villages in the ladangs, 
and those are all perched on posts twelve or fifteen 
feet high, and reached hy a ladder or notched stick, 
in order that those dwelling in them may he safer 
fr’om the tigers. 

At noon we came down into a feifile valley sui’- 
rounded with mountains in the distance, and at 2 
p. M. aiTived at Lahat, a pretty native "^age on the 
hanks of the Limatang. The controlmr stationed 
here received me politely, and engaged a hoat to take 
me down the Limatang to Palemhang. The Lima- 
tang takes its rise up in the Pasuma country, and 
Lahat, being at the head of navigation on this river, 
IS an important point. A strong foil; has been built 
here, and is constantly garrisoned with one or two 
companies of soldiers. One night while I was there, 
there was a general alaim that a strong body of 
Pasumas had been discovered reconnoitring the vil- 
lage, and immediately every possible preparation was 
made to receive them. The cause of the aloi-m proved 
to be, that one of the Javanese soldiers stationed out- 
side the fori stated that he saw two natives skulking 
in the shrubbei'y near him, and that he heard them 
consulting whether it was best to attack him, because, 
as was true, his gun was not loaded The mode of 
attack that the Pasumas adopt is to send forward a 
few of theii- braves to set fii-e to a village, while the 
main body remains near by to make attack as soon as 
the confusion caused by the fire begins This is un- 
doubtedly the safest and most effectual mode of at- 
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tacking a kanipoug, as tlie Iioases of the natives ai e 
mostly of bamboo, and if tlieie is a fresli bieeze and 
one 01 hvo buts can be filed to windwaid, tlie whole 
^■ll]a^2:e iinll soon be in a blaze Tliou^^li tills ‘•cenis 
to us a dastaidly mode of vraifare, the Pa-^umas aie 
justly famed foi tlieu high sen-^e of honor, their 
bitteiest enemy bemg -afe when he amie-, and intiusts 
himseli entirely to then piotection, '^Vlien the JJuteh 
troops arnved here, an ofiicial, v.ho had ficquently 
been up into theu country, volunteered to M-it the 
various kanipongs and ny to induce them to ~ubmit, 
,ind m eveiy place he was well received and all hm 
wants eaieJ ror. though none oi the chiefs ^.vould, for 
a HI' .mem, entertain his propo-al-:. 
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corded, tliose wlio glory in Iranting dangerous game 
may conclude tliat they cannot do better than to visit 
this pai-t of Sumatra. To reach it they should come 
jfrom Smgapore to Muntok on the island of Banea, and 
thence over to Palembang, where the Kesident of all 
this region resides, and obtain from him letters to 
his sub-officers in this vicinity. Pi’om Palembang 
they should come up the Musi and Limatang to Lahat, 
when they will find themselves in a most magnificent 
and healthy countiy, and one literally abounding 
iu game. 












CHAPTER XYH 


PALEMBANG, BAIfCA, AJTO SI2fGAP0KB 

May Mil. — At 7 a. I "bade my host, the contro- 
' Imr^ good-by, and began to glide down the Lima- 
tang for Palembang 

It was a cool, cleai- moming, and I enjoyed a fine 
view of Mount Dempo and the other high peaks near 
it. The cmrent at first was so rapid that the only 
care of my men was, to keep the boat fiom stnkmg 
on the many bais of sand and shingle. To do this, 
one stood forwai’d and one aft, each piovided with a 
Ions: bamboo We soon shot into a series of foaminsr 
rapids, and heie the river bent so abmptly to the 
right and left that I thought we should ceidainly be 
dashed agamst a ragged, piecipitous wall of rock that 
foimed the right bank at that place, but we passed 
safely by, though the stem of the boat only passed 
deal* by a few inches. My boat was about twenty 
feet long and five broad, flat-bottomed, and made of 
thin plank. Its cential part was covered over -with 
loof of atap, like the sampans in Chma, and on this 
was another sliding loot* which could be hauled foi- 
waid to piotect the rowers fiom ram or sunshine 
Fiom Lahat to the mouth of the Inem River lelays of 
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natives stood ready on tlie bank to guide oiu- boat 
T]iis ser\dce they render the Dutch Go\ erniiieut m- 
stead of paying a diiect tax in money. 

A short distance below Lahat, on the light bank, 
is a lemai-kably needle-like peak called Dukit Siido 
Near tliis hill the Limatau" makes a loiitt beiul to the 
north, and after we had left it two or thiee miles bu- 
hmd us I was quite siupiiaed to hud we had turned 
shaiply round, and that it was now two oi thiee 
miles before us A ^'hoit dl^tauce aliove the Siiilo 
■we passed a hue outcioppiug of coal in the left l)auk 
The "oveinment eimuiiceis have examined it, and 

O O 

found it to be soft and bituminoii'’, but containing 
too large a proportion of incombustible matter ti> be 
of any gieat value The stiata dij) towaid the cou'^t 
The Ee&ident of Tebmg Tingi intoimed mo that .i 
similar coal is fouiitl on the i\fu''i Itelow tliat [>liitc 
I believ'e that stiat»i ot leeent liriu^tom*, containing 
coials, which I ob-jcived aliove Telling Tingi, iiiulei* 
lie this coal, and that it i-’, theietoie, ot \ei\ incut 
geological age. At 1 e u we came to iMinua Imm, 
a large kam]>ong of two thoU''and ■^ouN, on tlic Imnii, 
at iti juuctuie with the Limatang. lleie I had tfie 

])leasuie of meeting the /oyil'/o/' »/*, w hom 1 laid nut 

in the iMinaha-'^a, .uid who li.ul bieii my t< How tiav- 
elkr fiom Celebes to J.iv.i. Dining tlu* lattn ihiid 
of my way down the Limatang to thl“> point, tlu 
countiy 1^ well pe<yple<l, .uid toini'i a ni.iil.id toiiu i a 
with ihe -ipai el> '[fopuhiti d ogioii'i thioiigh v.hnh I 
have been tiiiveliaig uue having Ih luoolen. 

Ac one k 'tupojiu we 'au thiet wonun in a at dl, 

llat-ljoLtoim d c "lo ,t.uh -’irttiu' tuiC and pildbu' 
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widi both li.iiul-' 111 tliib May tlioy crosbctl the river 
ith a buiiinbiiig lapidit}’’, coiibideiiiig tlie smiplc ap- 
paiatu^ they u-'cal The iea(liiie''b Avitli Mdiicli they 
paddled indicated that this is no very iiiicommou 
mode ot’ eiO'"'iii'j: n\eib in tins land 

Ab the MllagCb beeaine huger and nioie fieqiieut, 
mole and inoie cocoa nut ti ecb appealed, and soon we 
pa'-'-id ''CNtial huge bamboo lat'tb, beaiing sheds that 
M eie Idled "w ith tin-' limt, and in one place two na- 
me'. Meie -een ([uietl} floating dovni the liver on a 
irieat pile ol‘ the-e nut-, in the most com2:)laceut 
manner At lii-.t I expected to '-ee the nuts fly 
oil' 111 all dnectioiib and the men di'-appeai beneath 
the ■'in face of the liver, but as we came nearer I saw 
the nut-' weie fa-'toned together in small bunches by 
"tiipb of their own liu-'h'', and thobC bunchcb were 
bound into a hcmisjiherical mass huge enough to 
float the two men The nuts on tlie latt weie to 
be taken down to ralcmhang, wheio the cocoa-pahns 
do not flouiibh Duiing the day we saw two or 
tlnee huge tioojib of monkeys Tins ib a very pleas- 
ant time to pass down these iiveis, because they aie 
now high, and instead of bceuig only w’alls and bluffs 
of naked mud on either hand, the banks aie covered 
with glass dowm to the water’s edge, and the bam- 
lioos and tiees, that giow here in tropical liixuiiauce, 
lean over giacetiilly toward the lapid river, and lave 
the tijis of their low'est branches lu the passing 
cuiTcnt 

Ma\j otli — The contvolour kindly took me in his 
laige barge, Avith twenty men to paddle and two men 
to steer, some five miles up the Inem Eivei to Lingga, 
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TviiGiG tliGiG IS an outcropping of coal in tliG livcr 
bank. The coal found thorc is vGiy light, almost as 
sof6 as charcoal, and evidently of a veiy recent geolo- 
gical age. A similai* hut somewhat better coal is 
found five or six mdes farther up this liver. At 
Karang Tingi, thi’ee miles up the river from Muai’a 
Inem, the rajah of that district gave me a bottle of 
petroleum, which is about as thick as tai*, and, ac- 
cording to the examinations of the Dutch chemists, 
does not contain much paraffine, naphtha, nor mateiial 
suitable for buiTimg in lamps. It is found about six 
miles back fr’om the river. At Karans: Tiasi we no- 
ticed a number of boys enjoying an odd kind of 
spori. They were sliding down the high slippeiy 
bank on theii’ naked backs. 

At Muai’a Inem the conh'oleur showed me a large 
garden filled with trees, fr'om which the “ palm-od ” 
is manufactured. It is a low palm, and the fruit is 
not much larger than the betel-nut. I understood 
‘ him to say that it was the Elais Gkiineensis, and had 
been introduced fr'om the Dutch possessions on the 
west coast of Africa. The od is contained m the 
husk, and is used in manufactuiing soap and candles. 

Mmj Qtli. — ^Veiy eaiiy this morning started with 
the cmitTohiir down the Limatang in his baige. Avith 
twenty men. Dui'ing last night the liver rose here 
foui’ or five feet, and the cuirent is now imiisually 
strong. From Muai’a Inem, to where it empties into 
the Musi, it is very crooked, constantly bending to the 
right in nearly equal cui’ves, the emrent, of couiac, be- 
ing strongest in the middle of each bend, dliis con- 
stant cui’ring gives an endlcaa variety to ita bcenety. 
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The water, hemg high, enabled us to see the cleared, 
places that occui-red from time to time on the bank ; 
though generally only a thick wood or dense jungle 
appealed on either hand, yet I never for a moment 
was weaiy of watching the gi’aceful bending of the 
reeds and tall bamboos, and of the varied grouping 
of these with laige ti'ees In two places the river 
makes such long bends, that aiiificial canals have 
been made across the tongues of land thus formed 
One of these cuts, which was less than a hundred 
yards long, saved us going round half a mile by the 
river Every fom* or five miles we came to a large 
kampong, and exchanged our boatmen for new ones, 
so that all day long we swiftly glided down the 
smooth stream, one relay of men not getting weary 
before they were relieved by another, and the 
strong current also helping us onward The kam- 
pongs here are free from the filth seen in those 
farther up in the interior. The homes are all placed 
on posts five or six feet high, for sometimes the 
whole country is completely flooded Many of them 
are built of well-planed boards, and have a roofing 
of tiles. ^^Vhen the sun had become low, we came 
to the large kampong of Baruaiyu. At all these 
villages there is a raft with a house upon it, where 
the boatmen waited for us. Eastening our boat to 
one of these, we took up our quarters in the rajah’s 
house. Like those built by our Puritan forefrthers, 
it had one Ions roof and one short one, but it was so 
low that a tall man could scarcely stand up in it any- 
where. The floor, instead of being level, ro^e in four 
broad steus. and the whole buiLdintt formed but one 
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large ajDartment with two small rooms at the rear 
end. 

— K. severe toothache and the bites and 
biiz2dng of thousands of mosquitoes made me glad to 
see the dawn once more, and again be floating down 
the river. Before we came to the chief village of 
each district, where we were to exchange boatmen, 
we always met the boat of the rajah of that place, 
and were gi'eeted with shouts and a gi’eat din from 
tifas and gongs. 

The rajahs in this region are divided mto three 
grades, and thefr ranks are shown by the small 
hemispherical caps they wear Those of the highest 
rank have theirs completely covered with flgm’es 
wrought with gold thi-ead ; those of the second 
rank have theu’S mostly covered with such orna- 
ments ; and those of the thii’d rank wear only a 
gold band They afr carry kiises of the common ser- 
pentine foim. Those that have the wavy Imes alike 
on each side of the blade are regarded as the most 
valuable. The handles are usually made of whale’s- 
teeth, and very nicely carved ; and the scabbards are 
fi-equently overlaid with gold. Those that have 
been used by famous chiefs are valued at all sorts of 
enormous prices, but are never sold. They also fre- 
quently wear a belt covered with large diamond- 
shaped plates of silver, on which are msciibed verses 
of the Koran, for the natives of this region are prob- 
ably the most zealous and most rigid Mohammedans 
in the archipelago. 

The staple article of food here is rice They also 
raise much cotton from seed imported from our 
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Soutliern States Havmg gatliered it from tlie ripe 
bolls, they take out tlie seeds by ininning it betiveeii 
two wooden oi ii’on cylinders, wbicb are made to re- 
volve by a ti’eadle, and ai’e so neai' togetker, tbat 
tbe seeds, wliicb aie saved for tbe next season, can- 
not pass tlu'ougb The fibres are veiy short, com- 
pai’ed to the average product raised in om* country, 
but it seiwes a good pui-pose here, wheie they make 
it mto a coarse thiead, which they weave by hand 
into a cloth for kabayas and chilanas 

The mai’nage rites and laws here ai’e neai’ly the 
same as those I have already described at Taba Pa- 
nanjong, except that the puce of a bride heie is just 
that of a buft'alo, or about eighty guilders (thniy-two 
doUais) Unless a young man has a buflalo or other 
possessions of equal value, therefore, he cannot pui*- 
chase a wife Neai* Baruaiyu theie is a pecuhar peo- 
ple known as the Eembang people, who live in foim 
or five villages at some distance fr’om the river They 
ai‘e veiy willin g to leai'n to lead and wiite their own 
language, but will not allow themselves to be taught 
Dutch 01 Malay Last night the nver rose stall 
higher, and now it has oyeifrowed its banks, which 
appeal* much lower than they are between Lamat 
and Muara Inem. Duimg the day we have had 
seveial showers At 5 p ai we aimved at Sunsd 

O 

Eotan, the last village on the Lamatang before its 
confluence with the Musn It is a small and poor 
village, the land heie bemg generally too low for 
lice, and the cocoa-nut palms yielding but little 
compaied to what they do higher up Farther 
down towai’d Palembang they yield stdl less This 
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formed me that we had anived at PalemLaiig, and 
tLat a sister of one of the officials Lad lately been 
married, and Ler brotLer was celebrating tbe bappy 
occasion bj giving a gi-and “feast,” or, as we sLould 
say, a ball. 

Tbe bright light, the enlivening music, and the 
constant hum of happy voices, instantly banished all 
possibility of my entertaining the thought of remaining 
for the night in my dark, naiTow cabin ; and at once, 
with no other light whatever than that reflected on 
the water from the bright ballroom, I prepai’ed my- 
self to meet the Pesident in full di’ess. He was 
greatly surpiised to see me at such a late hour, but 
received me in a most cordial manner, and at once 
commenced introducing me to the host and hostess, 
the bride and bridegroom, and all the assembled 
guests. The chills and burning fever, fr’om which I 
had been suffering, vanished, and in a moment I 
found myself ti’ansferred fr’om a real purgatoiy into 
a perfect paradise. 

Palembang occupies both banks of the Musi for 
four or five miles, but there are only three or four 
rows of houses on each bank. Many of these houses 
were budt on bamboo rafts, and, when the tide is 
high, the city seems to be built on a plain, but at low 
water it appears to be built in a valley. The tide 
here usually irses and falls nine or ten feet, but in 
spring fourteen feet. This is the gi'eatest irse and 
fall that I have seen in the archipelago. It is said 
that in the river Pakan, which empties into the Sti’ait 
of Malacca, at spring tides the water comes in with a 
bore and rises thirty feet The pnncipal part of Pa- 
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lemhancj is built on tlie left baulc. There are a lai-o-e 
and well-coiistiiictcd fort, and the bouses of tbe Resi- 
dent, assistant Resident, and other officials The 
Resident and the colonel conimauding the fort ai’e 
now in the Pasnnia countiy On the left bank is the 
Chinese quarter, and very fine imitations of the more 
common tropical fruits are made there in lacquer- 
M'are by those people Below the fort, on the right 
bank, is the laige maiket, where we saw a magnifi- 
cent display of laises, and enormous quantities of 
fiuit. The name Palcmbang, or, moie con’ectly, Pa- 
limbaugau, is of Javanese origin, and signifies “ the 
place where the diaining off was done.” The “ di'am- 
ing off” is the same phiase as that used to describe 
water i unuing out of the open-work baskets, in which 
gold 13 washed, and the woid Palembang is regarded 
generally as equivalent to “gold-washing” in oui’ 
lan^uarce. The Javanese oiigin of the first settlers m 
this region is fuithei shown by the title of the native 
officials and the names of various localities m the vi- 
cinit}''. The natives have a tradition that Palembang 
was founded by the Javanese government of Majapa- 
hit, but the Portuemese state that it was founded two 
hundred and fifty yeai’s before them aii-ival, or about 
A. D 1250. 

Back of the Resident’s house is a mosque with; 
pilasters and a dome, and near by a minaret, aboutl 
fifty feet high, with a winding external stau’case. It 
is by far the finest piece of native aichitecture that I 
have seen in these islands, and is said to be decidedly 
superior to any of the old temples in Java. Its his- 
tory appeai-s to be lost, but I judge it was biult not 
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long after tlie amval of the Poi*tugnese. The ai-cH- 
tects were probably not natives, bnt the Ai*abs, who 
have not only traded with, this people, but succeeded 
in converting them to Mohammedanism. Palembang 
Lama, or Old Palembang, is situated on the left bank, 
a m i le or two below the fort. LandiuG: with the na* 
tives under a waiingm-ti'ee, I followed a naiTOw path 
over the low land for a mile, and came to the gi ave 
of a native queen. All possible vii*tues are ascribed 
to her by the natives, and many were on theii* way 
to this shiane to make vows and repeat then Moham- 
medan formulas, or were aheady retm-ning home- 
ward. Those who were going stopped at a little vil- 
lage by the way to pui'chase bimches of a kmd of 
balm which they placed in the tomb. After meet- 
ing with many woi shippers, I was quite suiprhed to 
find the gi’ave was only protected by an old wooden 
budding. The coffin was a lectangular piece of 
wood, about a foot and a half wide, and five feet 
long, in which was inserted at the head and foot a 
small squai’e post, about two feet higli blear tlie 
gi’ave of the cjueen were those of her nearest relatives. 
This is regarded as the oldest errave that can be ulen- 

O O 

tified in this vicinity It is supposed to liave tlio 
power to shield its wor&liippeis tioiu sickncNS and all 
kinds of misfortune. The Moliammedauism of tins 
people, therefore, even when it is piuest, ib laigely 
mingled with then* pieffioub supei-btition--. 

Nearer Palemban" we vibited the tonibb of Iittr 

O 

piinces A liigli wall endoseb several sepaiate ])Uild- 
ings ftom twenty to tliuty feet '•qiiaie, ami buiimnint- 
ed by domes,, and mthin aie the coffins, much like 
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tliat already described. Other massive rectangular 
tombs are seen outside. None of these apj)etu‘ to be 
very old. 

Fiom Palcmbauc^ to the mouth of the Musi is 
about fifty miles, aud yet there is plenty of water 
for the largest steamers to come to the city. The 
^jMusi is therefore the largest river in Sumatra; and 
Palernbaug g.iins its importance fi-om its posrtion as 
the head of navigation on this river, which receives 
into itself streams navigable for small boats for many 
miles On the south is the Ogan, which, in its upper 
])ait, llous through a very fertile and well-peopled 
region, aud which, from the descriptions given me, 
I judge is a plateau analogous to that at Kopaiyong, 
near the source of the Musi. This region of the 
Ogan produces much pepper. North of the Musi is 
the country of the Kirbirs, who have been described 
to me here and at Tebing-Tingi as belonging to the 
Malay race. They are said to clothe themselves 
with bar Iv- cloth, aud to eat monkeys and reptiles of 
all kind';. They shun all foreigners and other na- 
tives, aud are very rarely seen. They appear to be 
very similar in them personal appeai'ance and habits 
to the Lubus that I saw north of Padang, and per- 
haps form but a branch of that people.^ It was to 
this place that the author of the “Pi'isoner of Welte- 
vi-eden” came on his filibustering expedition, and 
was seized and carried to Batavia, whence he es- 
caped. The open-heaiied and generous manner in 

* Tho total population of this residency is estimated at 52T,0o0, of 
n hich 132 aro Europeans , about 623,3-15 natii es , 2, V90 Chinese , 1,710 
Arabs , and 07 Irom other Eastern nations 
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^vLicli I have been eveiywbere received and aided, 
both by the government and by private persons, as 
lias constantly appeared on these pages, convinces 
me that any Ameiican, whose character and mission 
are above suspicion, will be treated with no greater 
kindness and consideration by any nation than by 
the Dutch in the East Indian Ai’chipelago. 

May Ibili . — Took a small steamer for Muntok, 
on the island of Banca, where the mad-boat from 
Batavia touches while on her way to Singapore. 
Muntok is a veiy pretty village. The houses, which 
mostly belong to Chinamen, are neatly built and 
•well painted. The streets are kept in good repair, 
and the whole place has an air of enterprise and 
thrift. Here I had the pleasm-e of making the 
acquamtance of the chief mining engineer on the 
island. One morning we rode out a few miles to a 
granite hill, from the top of which I had a fine view 
over the Sti-ait of Banca to the low, monotonous 
coast of Sumatra. There are but few elevations on 
Banca, and none of any considerable height. All 
are covered with a thick forest. The rocks of which 
Banca is composed ai’e chiefly granite, and a red, 
compact sandstone or grit. The tin is disseminated 
in small particles through the whole mass of granite, 
which has slowly disintegrated and decomposed, and 
the clay and sand thus formed have been washed into 
the nearest depressions. The tin, being the heaviest 
of these materials, has settled near the bottom of each 
basin, when they have been somewhat assorted by 
the action of water. The upper sti’ata being re- 
moved, the particles of tin ai’e found in the lower 
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"Uat.i, .iiul \\a-'lunir, Jiiat aa m tho 

|tj.H . Ill w.t'liiii^ •'iiiiil.u alliu ial (k'jio-'lt-' li*i’ 

Will a ilu‘ 1.1 (Kill all till' ln'iii'. nil tho i-'Kiiul ha\e 
liiiii tli'-i'Hi^'hls wa'lutl. tlu’ UfM ot uii will l»c at 
all uni, Ihi lU'i It doi not uionr, a-^ at Cornwall, m 
\iiiu in ili«> Lrriniti , Init onU in ■'in ill "tattoieil 
tiiaiit*- '1 lit* iia'IniiLt i-^ alnio>t wholly «lonu hy 
t hiin 'O whoihifih i onu* Hoia Amo> . 

'I In* iiiioiiu’ot' Ihiin.i^ Iku him toi --oimj time 
oiu ihiif nullion Ltuihloi'. jna yii, atui iluluot- 
ur,' thi* ' il irn > <'l' .ill tin* ollui.iK on tlu* i-'lnml, aiul 
th. 'inniril I'Xj.i'D'r oi thoo-mi'on. The chict' 
n> 1 1 thmh-'thu ahout twitthiuU of all the (in on 
till* i^'and h i> now Imn takui out, hui that tho 
Jill 'lilt Mold will loiuimio toi .-ome }eai-', and a leas 
one loi 111 in\ \i 111 aiiei Thi'. iindieuini' uinoe 
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oi o"inite 111 _'in-' 'I-, f ir iioith on tlie we>t co.iat of 
the juniii'iili of Malui I 'ra\o\. It haa heeii 
ol.ium.l u 'I’l na--u nil, and on the inland ot Junk 
t'l. \ loll, and l.iiee <iuaniuii.a aio annuall\ taken out 
.11 M il ui I h u .iko found on (lu* Suniati i "ide of 
the .>11.111, in the ili.>tint of K.unjiai. The laugc 
le.ipjit u~. m the i.'land'. of Ihuiea and Billiton, and 
.igun in Bah, .il the e.utein end of .la\a. 

1 /({// 1 li'/i — In the evening tho ateamer anived 
lioin Balavi.i For lellow*pa>'>eiigeis I touud the eap- 
tain Old doetoi of an Fiigli'^h ^hij) that had lately 
hi ell huinetl in the Stiait of Suiulu while bound from 
Amoy to Denial. iia with a cargo of coolies. A pas- 
^engci fiom her w.is .iKo on lio.iid, who had wiitteu 

’ llio iiiipul lUiin 1)1 till) I'l mil i'.Cl,.nu Ol Un.ai‘, 110 arc Euro- 

uo, 07,070 iiitht.s, 17, 01)7 C’liincac, nml .'50 Aribd 
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a book on Oocliiii Cbina, giving liis experience wMle 
a captive in that land. 

Jfay 18^A. — We continne, tbis morning, to pass 
small islands, and now, by degrees, we are able to 
make ont many ships and steamers at anchor in a 
bay, and soon the houses by the bnnd or street bor- 
dering the shore begin to appear. We are nearing 
Singapore. A year and fourteen days have passed 
since I landed in Java During that time I have 
travelled sis thousand miles over the archipelago, 
and yet I have not once set foot on any other sod 
than that possessed by the Dutch, so great is the 
extent of their Eastern possessions. 

The activity and enterprise which characterise 
this city are veiy striking to one who has been liv- 
ing so long among the phlegmatic Dutchmen, Singa- 
pore, or, more correctly, Singapura, ^‘the lion city," 
is situated on an island of the same name, which is 
about twenty-five mdes long from east to west, and 
fourteen miles wide from north to south. 

When the English, in 1817, restored the archi- 
pelago to the Dutch, they felt the need of some 
port to protect their commerce ; and in 1819, by the 
foresight of Sir Stamford Eaf0.es, the present site of 
Singapore was chosen for a free city. In seven years 
from that tune its population numbered 13,000 ; but 
has since risen to 90,000. Its imports have lisen 
from $5,808,000 m 1823 to $31,460,000 in 1863, and 
its exports from $4,598,000 in 1823 to $26,620,000 
in 1863. 

As soon as I landed, I found myself among Amer- 
ican friends, and one of them kindly introduced me 
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to tlie Governor of the Straits Settlements, who re- 
ceived mo in the most jjolite manner and kindly oflered 
to assist me in imy "way m his power. At my request, 
he gave me notes of mtiodiiction to the Governor 
of Hong Kong and the admiiul commanding her 
Majesty’s fleet in the seas of China and Japan. A 
tmv days of rest after my long j'omneys over Suma- 
tia soon ghded by, and I was ready to continue my 
tiavels 

From Singapore my plan was to proceed du’ectly 
to China, but fludiug in port a French ship which 
was boimd for Ilong Kong, via Saigon, the capital of 
Cochin Chma, I engaged a passage on her m order to 
see somethmg also of the Fiench possessions in the 
East Just as we weie ready to sail I met a gentle- 
man who had lately letmmed from a long journey to 
Cambodia, whither he had gone to photograph the 
rums of the woudei-frd temples m that land. He had 
a specimen for me, he said, which I must accept before 
I knew ivkat it was, a condition I leadily complied 
mth, but when the “ specimen ” appeared I must con- 
fess I was not a bttle surprised to find it was an enor- 
mous It had been caught by the natives of 

Bankok after it had e-ors-ed itself on some unfoiiru- 
nate beast, but that was some time before, and the 
bimte was evidently ready for another feast My 
cans containing alcohol were already on boai’d the 
ship, but I took the monster with me when I went 
ofl’ to her late m the evenins:, desicrmnsr to drown it 

O' <D O 

in its box and then transfer his snakeship to a can 
The captam, ivith the greatest pohteness, met me at 
the rad, and showed me my state-room m the after- 
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fulfill, and fchu nailoi'd began to biing uiy baggage, 
^\'’lieu iii’sfc of all appeared tbe box coutaiuing the 
python ! X sliouted out to tlie cabin-boy tbat tbat 
box must bo left out on deck, and tlien, m a low tone, 
exj)laiued to tbe captain that it contained an enormous 
snake. “ {//i strpciit? an serpent ? be exclaimed, 
raising up both bands in bon-or, in siicb an expressive 
way as only a Frencbman can, and proceeding to de- 
clare that be ought to bave kno^vn that a passenger 
wlio Avas a natimdist woidd be sme to fill tbe whole 
ship A\dtb all sorts of venomous beasts. All tbe 
others were little less startled, andsbimned me in tbe 
half-lighted cabin, as if I were in league Avitb evil 
spirits, but I quieted their fears by ordering a sailor 
to put tbe box into a large boat that Avas placed 
light side up on tbe main deck and promising to kill 
tbe great reptile to-morroAV. 

May — Early this morning we made sail, 

and I concluded to let my ti-oublesome specimen re- 
main until Ave AA'ere out of tbe harbor, but now, in 
tbe ebangmg of tbe monsoons, tbe AAonds are light 
and baffling and Ave finally came to anchor once more , 
and a sailor Avbo got up into tbe boat said something 
about “ le serpent^'' I Avas on tbe quai'ter-deck at tbe 
time, and detei mining at once not to be troubled 
more with it, jumped doAvn on tbe main-deck, ran 
to tbe side of tbe boat, and sebdng tbe box gave it 
a toss into tbe sea, but just as it was leaAdng my 
bauds I thought to myseb* “ Hoav light it is > ” and 
tbe sailor said, “ Le sSipent n'est pas encore !—pas en- 
core / ” We all looked over tbe ship’s side and there 
Avas tbe box floating quietly away, and it was eAudent 
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tliat the monster had escaped. Every one then asked, 
“ Where is he ^ ” but no one could tell. I assured 
the captain that he was in the box when I put it on 
the sampan to come off to the ship. “ Is he on 
boai’d ? ” was the next question from the mouths of 
all. We looked cai’efully m the boat and round the 
deck, but could detect no trace of hun whatever, and 
all, except myself, came to the conclusion that he was 
not bi ought on boaid, and then went back to their 
work. The box in which he had been confined was 
about a foot and a half long by a foot high and 
a foot wide, and over the top were foiw or five 
stiaps of boai'd, each fastened at either end with a 
smgle nail On inquumig more closely, the sailor 
told me that before I seized the box, the side with 
the slats was one of the perpendiculai* sides, and had 
not been placed uppeimost, as it ought to have been. 
“ Then,” I reasoned, “ he is here on board somewhere 
beyond a doubt, and I brought hun here, and it’s my 
duty to find him and kill him ” 

We had foui' hoises on deck, and the middle of 
the boat was filled with hay for them, and under 
that it was probable the gieat reptile had crawled 
away. In the bottom of the boat, aft, was a tii- 
angular deck, and, as I climbed up a second tune, I 
noticed that the boai’d which foi-med the apex of the 
tiiansrle was loose, and moved a little to one side. 
Caiefully raismg this, I espied, to my hoiTor, the 
great p^ffhon closely coiled away beneath, the place 
beins: so small that the loose board rested on one of 
his coils. I wore a thin suit, a Chmese baju, oi loose 
blouse, a pan of canvas shoes, and a laige sun-hat. 
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Throwing ofF my hat, that I might go into the dread- 
ful struggle unimpeded, I shouted out for a long 
knife, knowing well that what I must tiy to do was 
to cut him in two, and that he would attempt to 
catch my hand in his jaws, and, if he should succeed 
in doing that, he ^pould ’wind himself around me as 
quick as a man could ’\7ind the lash of a long whip 
around a fixed stick, and ceitainly he was large 
enough and strong enough to crush the largest horse. 
The cook handed me a sharp knife, more than a foot 
long, and, holding the boai*d do’wn with my feet, I 
thrust the blade through the crack, and, ’wi’enching 
■with all my might, tried to break the gi’eat reptile’s 
back-bone, and thus render all that pai*t of the body 
behind the j&’actui*e helpless. Despite my utmost 
effoits, he pulled away the knife, and escaped two or 
thi’ee feet foiwaid, where there was more loom under 
the deck. By this time there was the ginatest con- 
fusion. The captain, evidently believing that dis- 
cretion is the better pait of valor, ran below the mo- 
ment he was satisfied that I had indeed discovered 
the monster, seized a brace of revolvers, and, perching 
himself upon the monkey-rail, leaned his back against 
the mizzen-iigging, and held one in each hand, ready 
to fii’e into the boat at the slightest alaim. The sail- 
ors all gathered round the boat, and stood perfectly 
still, apparently half - stupified, and not knowing 
whether it would be safest for them to stand still, 
climb up in the rigging, or jump overboard. The 
first mate armed himself -with a revolver, and 
climbed on to the stern of the boat. Indeed, eveiy 
moment I expected to hear a report, and find 
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together, and thought of his hroad-axe, and, hringing 
it to the side of the boat, held up the handle, so that 
I could seize it -while the reptile -was coiling up from 
the last stunning hlo-w. The next; time he darted at 
me I gave him a heavy cut about fifteen inches he- 
hind his head, severing the body completely off, ex- 
cept about an inch on the under side, and, as he coded 
up, this part fell over, and he fastened his teeth into 
his own coils. One cut more, and I seized a rope, 
and, in an instant, I tugged him over the boat’s side, 
across the deck, and over the ship’s rail into the sea. 
The long ti'ail of his blood on the deck assured me 
that I was indeed safe, and, drawing a long breath 
of relief, I thanked the Giver of all our blessings. 

This was my last experience in the tropical East. 
A breeze sprang up, and the ship took me rapidly 
away toward the great empire of China, where I 
ti’avelled for a year, and passed through more con- 
tinued dangers and yet greater hardships than in 
the East Indian Archipelago. 
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Area of the Pnneqml Islands^ according to Baron JlehiUe ran CarnbCe 


Ji\ 1 and iladura. 

Squarv, EnqllsU 
geographical miles 
38,251 2 
128 560 0 

Sum lira 

PuloXixs 

1,200 0 

Babi 

480 0 

Pagi 

660 0 

Binca 

3,668 0 

Bdhton 

1,904 0 

Borneo 

203,888 0 

Celebes 

57,248 0 

Bnton 

1,379 3 

Ball 

16,848 0 

Lombok 

16,560 0 

Snmbavra 

4 4480 

Eloris 

4,032 0 


Square English 
geo ^ruplilcar milce 


Tininr 

Santlal-'\\ ood Island. 
Tenimber Islands 
Axn Islands 


9 SOSO 
3 784 0 
2,400 0 
1,040 0 


Islands ot Banda . IT 6 


Ceram 

Bum 

Gdolo 

B acliian 

Ternate 

Amboma 


4 944 0 
2,624 0 
6,016 0 
SOOO 
11 2 
2,12S 0 


Total area of the Xether- 
lands India 445,411 2 
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Population or the Kethcriands India, 1865 


15IAXD3 

Earope- 
ans 1 

1 

1 27atives 

Chinese 

1 ajabs 

1 other 

lEastem 

nations 

TotaL 

Java and lladnra 

21,105 

1 13,704,535 

156,192 

6,764 

22,772 

13,917,363 

“'W’es.t Coast” of Suma- 
tra,incladm<r the inlands 




trom Imjs to the Pagis 

1,1SS 

672,173' 

8,172 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

Beaidener of Bencoolen 

174 

119,691 

596 

6 

47 

120,514 

“ “ Lampousf 

52 

6S,118i 

ISO' 

' 8 

4,666 

98,019 

52T,050 

“ Palembang 

132 

622 345 

2,790 

1,716 

67 

Banca 

116 

87,070 

17,097 

66 


54,339 

Billiton 

84 

12,736 

1,731 


1,223 

15,824 

Blno 

136 

10,454 

19,972 

O! 

119 

80,633 

Borneo (the parts under 
the Duteh Government) 






82S 

802 SS9 

28,393 

1,736 

697 

931,843 

Celebes 

1 lATS 

292 819 

4,335' 

42 


298,223 

Besldeno^ ot Amboma. 

1,2191 

104,841 

1 311 

1 So 

317 

107 273 

“ ‘ Banda 

! 545 

5,676 

153 

12 


6,536 

“ “ Ternate 

732 

2,082 

427 

70 

1 

8,291 

The Mlnahassa 

550' 

102,423 

1,437 

11 


104,413 

Tunur 

Ball and Lombok 

1 

Unknown 

863,725 

752 

8 


945 

863,725 

Total ' 

33,677 17,641,602' 

235,535 

10,565 

31,424' 

17,952,303 
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APPENDIX 0 


A Table of Eeiglits of the Principal Mountains in the Archipelago. 


Place 

Amboeta 


Height ia 
Eng feet 


Salhuta (highest peak on 


the island) 4,010 

Tebitate (peak of) 6,610 

Tidore (peak ot) . 6,440 

illNAIIASSA 

ilount Elahat 6,660 

Mount Sudara 4,300 

Mount Bata Angus 2,290 

Mount Lokon. . 6,140 


Place 

McfAHABSA. 

Mount Massarang 
Mount Tompasso 
Mount Saputan 
Mount Mahawnt 
Mount Sempo 
Mount Xatawak 
Mount Kauun 
Lake ot Toudono 


Height In 
Eng feet. 


4,160 
3,860 
6,960 
4,171 
4,901 
3,970 
8,480 
. 2,272 


HEiGnTa is java. 


Mount Kravrang. 

Salak 

Mandalawangi 
Gedeh . 

Sedaratu . 

AJun-alun 
Papandayang 
Pasir Alang 
Taman Saat 
Ohikorai 
Telaga Bodas 

Highest edge of Ghilunggong 

Golunggong 

Slamat 


6,771 
7,244 
9,940 
9,750 
9,691 
9,100 
7,477 1 
8,387 
7,908 
9,233 
6,874 
6,320 
3,826 
11,329 


Smdoro 

Merbabu ..... 
Sumbing . . 

Lawn 

Dorowati 

Xawi 

Aijuno 

S6miru 

Budolembu, highest peak 
the Tenger Mountains 
Boromo 
Ajang 
Kaon 


. 10,316 
10,219 
. 10,947 
10,727 
8,480 
9,408 
. 10,947 
12,235 
n 

. 8,705 
7,646 
9,896 
10,177 


HEIGHTS IN S UMATRA 


Padang Hdl (Apenberg) 

Kayu Tanam 

Paimg Panjang .... 

Port Gugur Sigandang, the highest pomt on the col between 
Smgalang and M6rapi 

Prom this place to Matua is the plateau of Agam — ^Matua is 

Bambang 

Pisang 

Kumpodang (where we crossed the brook and found a controleur 
makmg a bridge, etc ) 

Bondyol 

"Water-shed just before coming to Libu Sikdpmg 

Libu Sikdpmg 

Eau 

Water-shed between Ran and Kota Nopan 
That above Kota Nopan 


841 

403 

2,433 

3,677 

3,389 

2,028 

1,685 

670 

735 

2,133 

1,611 

972 

3,132 

1,351 
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luct 

\\ tUr-'hcil lolting ami l>ral*i 2,151 

1 L't UilK »ro"-i.il ln.l*iro ilowu to Lik. IJcdiri OUO to 800 

ilun.i^u-. N 1-1 (i-I iiul III loniin^ trom bibop't) 800 

Mount 1 il iiifT (Cr u\ innl »> Diition ir\) 10,500 

Mount MU,: il ni^ • '•! 

Mount Mkrijii 0,570 

Mount ^ i„o, iliout 5,802 

Mount Oplnr ** ’'^"0 

Mouni K il iliu (u t-t ot U ui) 5,115 

Mount ■'ori.t 'll r.»iu 5,8oO 

51oiini I’lti 1 KiliDt; 

Lulm r. ih 0,2 J1 

IkV’lil ol tbo jil iti in ot I'oba, iliont 1,000 

8inkar u fjri ili-t iki'tli 1,102 

BoUoiii ol ^lllmloll{; V illoj 5,1-i-i 

Biikit tn-diiifr, the edge ot tlio old truer cros-ed m goin^ donu 

loMamiuhu • 5,024 

I tke ot M inimh u 1,541 

T. 111 ) 011 ,; A1 1111 , on the ro id Ironi I ort \ in dtr Cnjielleii to Pujii 

Konibo 3,428 

PniKonibo 1,704 

lleiMit ol t-iliiidon^' \ idlei t< 'j , it L 1 1 Gulon;;) 3,144 

IkV'lu ol lobiN ilKi ibout 

Mount Indriiuiri, t-tiiii ited .u 12,255 

Mount 1 ii-t in the ttrritori ot Atliiii, in 3“ 10' N (Craulurd) 13,250 
Mount Lombok ittordint; to M«.UilIo\au CarnbCe, b> tnuuj'u- 

1 itiou, about 12,303 


APPE^^)IX D 

Cojfto sold b’j the Goccrnmuit at Fadaiuj 


YILUU 

Tata) quiillil) j 

[ Erporltd to U S 

At crage price 


> IHculs 

PicuU 

Guildtn 

ISat) 

125,000 

05,521 

30 84 

1Sj7 

150.000 

0,037 , 

33 78 

1858 

1S5 000 

72,010 1 

25 26 

1859 

145,000 

40,285 

82 00 

ISOO 

151,000 

10,536 

34 59 

ISGl 

150,000 

18,715 

34 67 

1802 1 

‘ 135,000 

16,971 

41 15 

1SG3 

1 

23,745 


1854 1 

1 164,400 

48,543 

39 56 


35 
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APPENDIX E 

Trade of Jama and Madura during 1864. 


COTTNTBIE3 

No of sups 

Tonnage 

ABBIVAI8 



Fiom HoUand 

197 

148,260 

Eioin other parts of Europe 

69 

84,193 

From the Uaited States 

24 

12,610 

Fiona the Oapo of Good Hope 

7 

4,132 

Fiona India 

18 

9,060 

From Ohina, Manilla, and Siam 

128 

46,067 

Fiom ifauntius 

4 

1,034 

From Japan , 

4 

848 

From Aubtialia 

68 

29,648 

Fiom the eastein parts of the aichipelago 

2,138 

141,462J 

Total 

2,667 

423,083J 

DEPAETUIlES 



For Holland. 

896 

267,260 

For othei parts of Eui ope 

9 

8,338 

Foi the United States 

8 

2,268 

For India 

8 

4,766 

For China, Mandla, and Siam, 

78 

22,608 

1,878 

For Japan 

6 

For Australia 

20 

4,388 

151,066^ 

Foi the eastern paits of the archipelago 

2,246 

Total 1 

2,769 

677,401i 
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appendix f 

J iiii of tin. Jjiidb coUcchd hy the Autlioi on the island of Bum 


Pandton leucocephaJus, Gould, 

B of Aust , Tol 1 ., pi G 

Sa:a Blieiiucardtii, Sclile" aud ATulI , 
P2S,* ISbO. p 342 

Ttnnuucuhia mohicccnus, Homl) and 
Jacq, PZS, ISGO, p 343 

EphiaUes Jeuto^pila, Gray, 

PZS, ISGO, p 344 

Caprimulgus maenmrus, Horsf , 

P Z.S„ 1SG3, p 22 

Smindo jatanna Sath , 

PZS, 1860, p 345 

Cypselus iimtaceua, Scss , 

PZS, lSG3,p 22 

Eurijstomns pacifcus, Gray 

PZS, 1SG3, p 25 

Todiramphus collarte, Bon , 

PZS, 1S63, p 23 

Todiramplius sanclus. Bon , 

PZS, 1803, p 23 

Atcyoiie pusdla, Gould, 

B ot Aust , Tol 11 , pi 26 

Aectaruiia zenoiia. Gray, 

PZS, 1863, p 32 

N'eciarinta proserptiia, "WaU., 

P ZLS , 1863, p 32 
Bictwn erythothorax, Sess , 

PZS,1863, p 32 
TropidonjncTius hourueiisis, IVall , 

PZS,1803,p 31 
Acrocephalus australis, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol lu , pi 37 
Sylcta riaieaceus, Gray, 

PZS, 1860. p 349 
Cystuola Tustica, "Wull , 

PZS, 1863, p 25 
Cy ticola rufeeps, Gould, 

B of Aust , ^ ol ui pi 45 


I MotaetUa jlai<-Scciis, Sliaw, 

P Z.S , ISGO, p 350 

' Cnntger myslicuha. Wall , 

PZS.1SG3, p 2S 

ilimcta houTuciisis, 1\ ill , 

PZS, 1S63, p 2G 

Bhipidura tricolor, Gmj, 

PZS, ISGO, p 351 

Tthipidiira bouruensis, lYall 

FZS,lSG3,p20 

Bhipidura, sp 

, Monarcha Joricata, Wall , 

; PZS, 1SG3, p 29 

I Musicapa, sp 

! Camphega marginata, BYill , 

I PZS,lSC3,p 31 

I Arfaitnis leuconaster, Gray 

PZS, ISGO, p 354 

Bicrurus ainboiiieittis, Gray, 

PZS, 1860, p 354 

Calorms ohsciira, Gray, 

PZS, ISGO, p 355 

Calorms metallita. Bon , 

PZS,1860, p 355 

Mama molucca, Blytli, 

PZS, 1860. p 355 

Platycercus dorsalis, Quoy and Gauii, 
(F hypophomiis. Gray) 

PZS, ISGO. p 35G 

Eos rubra, Wagl , 

PZS, 1860, p 356 

Trichoglossus cyanogrammus, Wagl , 
PZS, 1860, p 357 

Eclectus pumceus, Gm , 

PZS, 1860, p 357 

Eclectus polycTilorus, Scop , 

P Z.S , 1860, p 358 

Tanygnathus ajims. Wall , 

PZS, 1863, p 20 


* PriM.ecdini,', of the Zoological Society of loiuiloii 
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Geojfroiug penoiialus, Gray, 

P Z S , 18C0, p 358 
Eudi/iioniis raimovn, Bon , 

P Z S , 1860, p 359 
Centropus medius, Mull , 

P Z S , 1863, p 23 
Cuculus caroides, Mull , 

PZS,1860,p 359 
Cuculus assimilts, Gray, 

PZS,185S, p 184 
Cacaomautis sepulcliris, Bon , 

P Z S , 18G0, p 359 
Plilonupus supoJjus, Steph, 

PZS, 1858, p 184 
Ptdonopus prassDwrrhous, Gray, 

PZS, 1858, p 185 
PtUonopus viridis, Gm , 

PZS, 1863, p 34 
Treron aromatica, Gray, 

PZS, 1863, p 33 

Carpophaga pet spicdlaia, Gray, 

PZS , 1860, p 360 

Carpophaga melanura, Gray, 

PZS, 1860, p 361 

Macropijgia amboinensis, Gray, 

PZS, 1860, p 361 

Macroptjgia, sp 

Chalcophaps moluccensts. Gray, 

PZS, 1860, p 361 

Megapoihus Forslen, Temm , 

PZS, 1860, p 362 

Megapodius Wallaat, Gray, 

P Z S , 1860, p 362 

Glareola grallaria, Temm., 

PZS, 1863, p 35 


Ardelta flavicoUis, Satli , 

Gould, B of Aust , vol vi , pi 65 

Ardea novie-hollandue, Sath , 

Gould, B ot Aust, vol VJ^pl 53 

Herodias immaculata, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol VI , pi 58 

JButorides jatanica, Blyth, 

PZS, 1863, p 35 

Lvmosa uropygtalis, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol VI , pi 21 

Sphoemculus magnus, Goidd, 

B of Aust , vol VI , pi 33 

Sphoemculus subarquatus, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol VI , pi 3‘2 

Sphoemculus dUiescem, Gould, 

B of Aust vol VI , pi 31 

AcUiis empusa, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol vj , pi 31 

Totanus griseopijgtm, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol VI , pL 38 

Numenms wopggiahs, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol VI , pi 43 

Oallinula mystactna, Temm 

Pallus pecloralts, Cuv , 

Gould, B of Aust , voL vi , pi 76 

Pallus, sp 

Dendrocygna guUulata, Gray, 

PZS,1863,p 36 


Sterna vdox, Kupp , 

PZS., I860, p 366 


Sula fusca, Gould, 

B of Aust , vol vii , pi 78 


Note —For lists of buds collected on the Banda Isles, Teruate, and Celebes, 
see ‘ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History For a list of the 
shells collected in the Moluccas and other scientific papers, see ‘ Memoirs and 
Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History,’ and the ‘American 
Journal of Science for 1868,’ el seq 
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446 , origin of their cannibal customs, 
446 

Barbosa, OJardo, cited, 63 , history of, 
100, note , describes the natives of 
Celebes, 100 

Bears, of Sumatra, 510, 611 
Bencoolen, bay of 486 , history of, 481 1 
489 


iBndge, suspension, made of rattan, 
428, 430 , of bamboo, 474 , of rattan, 
475 

Bua, valley of; 462 , cave of; 463, 464 
Buffalo, the, described, 35, habits of, 
35, 86 , color o:^ 36 , fights mth 
tigers, 36 , mid ones m Sumatra, 
413 


Benzoin, a resin, 63 
Betel-nut, tree described, 180, mode 
of chemng the, 181 

Birds — ^Bird that guarded the double 
cocoa-nut tree, 16 , of Java, 80, 81 , 
trade m, on the coast of Xeiv Gnmea, 
242 , Inns, i5 , cromi pigeons (Me- 
gapodiidece), 242, doves (Columba 
aetiea and Columba persjneillata), frmt 
planted by, 243 , of paradise found 
at Am Islands, 244 , Pigafetta’s ac- 
count of, tb j kmg-fishers at the 
Bandas, 246 , Pitta vigorst, a rare 
species, lb , Cai pophaga luetuosa, a 
white dove, 255, 268 , the prmce par- 
rot (Platgcercm Tiypophonius\ de- 
scription of, lb , luns, red (Eos rubra), 
266, 259 , kmg-fishers at Bum, 258 , 
hunting luns, 259 , panakeets, ib , 
Trichoglossus cyanogrammus, ib , 
luns, Moore’s descnption of, 260, 
Tanygnaihus maerorynchus, a large, 
green parrot, 268, Carpophagaper- 
spiciUata, a long-tailed dove, tb , Mus- 
cicapidcE, lb , Monarcka loneata, ib , 

Ti opido) ynchus bouruensis, 269 , 
Anas rajah, or “ pnnee duck,” 283 , 
author meurs great danger in procur- 
mg, lb , castori rajah, 289, Mega- 
podius Forstem, ib , M Wdllacei, lo , 
mode of shooting, skinning, and pre- 
serving, 288, 289 , Corvus enka, 335 , 
Picrurus, ib 

Birgos latro, the great hermit crab, 148 
Bleeker, Dr , on the geology of Laitunur, 
247, on the ichthyology of Lake Lmu, 
344 

' Bloodsuckers, author tortured by, 492, 
493, 508 

Boats, mth outriggers, 57 , see also 
lepperdepper 

Bonang, the, described, 190 
Bonoa, situation of, 253 
Bosche, Governor Van den , entertains 
the author at Padang, 387 
Bos sondatcus, the ox of Madura, 72 
Bread-fruit, tree and fruit described, 

92 

Breech-loader, Sharpe’s, 43 I 


Bum, desenbed, 256 , history of, 270, 
271 , Alfura of, and their customs and 
behef, 271-273 , alternation of sea- 
sons m, 298 

Buton, descnption and geology of, 380, 


0 

Camphor-trees, described, 433 , kinds 
of, lb 

Campong, a, desenbed, 132. 

Canmbals , mode of eating men, 444 , 
see also Battas 

Cassowarv, eggs of, 150 , habitat of the, 
tb 

Canto, Diogo de, history of, 98, note , 
his description of Celebes, 98, 99 
Celebes , descnption and history of, 97- 
100 , northern peninsula of, 322 , 
gold-mmes m, 379 , fauna of, 380 
Cemeteiv, Chinese, at Batavia, 35 
Ceram, desenbed, 201, 202 , head- 
hunters of, 203 , ^hufa, lb , landmg 
on the south coast of, 207 , alterna- 
tion of seasons m, 298 
Ceram-Iaut, natives of; 242 , elevation 
of, 243 

Cci viis rufa, 80 , mantjac, ib 
Chair, to travel m, de5cnbed,-141, 142 
Chilachap, port of, 57 
Christmas Island, passed, 13 
Cinnamon, kmds of, and their distnbu- 
tion, 425 

Cleft, of Padang Panjang, 390-392 , 
459, 460 

Clove, tree and fruit desenbed, 153 , 
distnbution of, 153, 154, quantities 
obtamed in previous years, 153 , 
mode of gathenng the, 155 , names 
for, 156 , history of, 157 , yield of, 
in Saparua, Haruku, and Nusalaut, 
197 

abundant at Sapama, 186 
Coal, nearSiboga, 436 , near Bencoolen, 
492-495 , abundance of 494, on the 
Limatang, 521 , on the Inem, 524 
Cock-fightmg, Malay passion for, 01 
Cocoa nut, the double, 14 , palm, de- 
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scribtfJ, Sl-SO , oil, mode of itmk- 
luj,', Sd, kind eaten br Malavs, S2, 
S3 , importance of, S4 , beaches lined 
with trei_3 ot, 119, a portable loun- j 
tain, lb , abundance of, on the upper i 
Liraatanj, 523, rails of, .6 I 

Cocoa trtxT) at Ainboma, loS, historv ' 


Elizabeth, Queen, her letter to the 
rajah of Aehin, 449, note 
Emrene Sue, desonbes Kahden Saleh, 
8S 

ExquL'ite, an Eastern, described, 42 
F 


of, IGS, loV 

Coffee, store houses for at ilenado, ) 
31o , In^torv of 347-349 , how j 
brought to Padang and when sold, 
153 , ciports to the United States, I 
155, and Appendix D , where large I 
iiuaiititicj Could be prohtablr raised, | 
504, 505 

Qjtr a rope made of gomuti fibres, 
j 7 o 

Coulrokur duuc^ of, G7 m Ceram 
tuniiuoiis the head hunter;-, 2l)3 
( ookinj, EurtcTi mode ot, 31 
Coni, J/'iwirmaa, or “brim corals,” 
2a0 , didlrcut kinds ot, and appear- 
luto beneath the Se^a, 283-287 , 

J- uiuiubc.GurfjOiuoi, rtu-ed reefs, 508 
Cotton, ruscd b\ the natives on the 
Lniutan', 527 

Craivfurd, ilr John, cited, 96, m re- 
gard to Mount Tomboro, 108 

D 

Dunrna, described, 12o , hot spnngs m, 
12o, 127 

Decr, author hunt- on Buru, 290-292 , 
ilieir \cni-ou smoked and made into 
'll dll.';, 202, Mam mauthila, 387, 
hunted b\ li^ei', 413 
huA ISartlioloiueU, his diseotcry of 
^'imtuni eaueiiiitt of Africa, 22 
biUi, ein ol, 122, naim nheme dee 
iiuJ 121 

bi'iiA, -killtil, 10! 

' I ' de'eriheHi 144 
I'l-'iiia touiul at Ani IsUuds, 211 
!> ! I, the, de erilnd, 'U' 
hi 1 iti.i and iniit di -eiibesl, Ol, yi 

I 

1 0 1, Mr , e te 1 m n,. ird to a pi ite lu, 

' > p"'ile lu ir Dilh, lUi 
1 -u' n ik,, eep, r.eUeeJ li\ the author 
s t h • 1 1 7- 1 1 , di-v 1-1 ' e lu < >1 

' ' . u 1 1 li 170 

1 ' I ' Oo, u 1. It kilUii_, I ' 

' i.. ii.ra'iia\ •uo , oi 


Fcist Kalian, a revel of the head-hunt- 
ers. 210 

Fever, Batavia, described, 89 
Fishes , Ltrse one caught at Limbi, 832 , 
OjihwccjjJialus s(i laius, 354 , Anabas 
scandals, ib , Anguilla Elphinslonci, 
lb 

Fishing, boats used by Mabjs, 62, 
Malay mode of f'lQ 
Finns described ’ ' , cannibals of, th 
Flvmg-fish, 10b sac fly duruitr a calm, 
122 

Forest, home in a tropical, 261 , na- 
ture’s highway through, 263 • 

Fountam, “youth’s radiant,” quoted 
I from Moore, 297 
Frinqilla ori,ziiora, the nce-bird, 80 


Gallus baiiJ tia, bO, 01 , other species 
of, bO 

Galunggong, Mount, eruption of, 73, 
76 , compared with the Tcnger SIouu 
tains, 77 

Gainbang, of Java, 190 
Gambling, Malay vice of, 01 
Geology, ol Timiu,ncii ICupiuig, 111), 
120 , of the Banda grou]), 211, ol 
Amboma, 247, ol Uuiu, ‘203, 29 1, 
of Bacliian, 299 , of thu Mlimhiiwiii, 
370, ol Gorontnlo, 379, ol lliilon, 
381 , ol a till! (it Tiipiiinili IJ.i), 111; 
of die P idling iibiliiiii, 177, of (bo 
< lifls of Beiu ooh 0 Bin, 189, 190, ol 
the region near 'I’l blog 'l'lli|'l, Mill; 
of (lie legion ot tho uppi i lilomlnoi', 
522 , ol Itiiiu ti, 5 1 1 
Oillibiiiit 1, \)nssi il, 1H7 
tiitolo, we-il 1 omt ol, 110, Alboii ol, 

, 111,“ till liloodhoninl i “ nl, ih 

ti iltri , (ire \ ah lit In lln loliiloi ol In 
' in ill i, till , |itiili dill ( an i ol, d. 
Gold miui 1 ill t’l b III I. I'/b , )o oh , h d 
ol it' . loon I 111 ' inn 0 1 i I" ( 
too , di II dnOloo o|, log 111 I Ho III . 

Ill, 1 il, 1 I * no 1 I I 1 M li 1 I , t I I 
til oil ti ji dm hhi I 1 1 I oil o I 
Olio V I lip 1 lO , I I I h 

I , I nil h 11 1 1 II H 1 I t 1 
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Goroiitalo, bay oF, 377 , country und 
tnl)i,s lit ir, 378 
Grt-uk, \ill ol, 50 
Oujioiig Api, of biju Strait, 100, 107, 
of Jjandii, ‘ill-ilO, author aactiidd, 
3.'8 , dL^tll])tlOll of, 333-231, ac- 
Louiit of uruptioiid of, 337, the out 
near Wttta, 3 15 , ot Bund i compared 
to Teni itc, 317 

II 

Iliruku, one of the Ulmscri, 178, 
north toast of, 183 , population und 
duitription of, ih 

Ueid hunli rd, oi Ctriin, 203, clothing, 
203, 301, d nice of, ih , of Sauai 
Ba), 205, 30u 
lliiiduidin, iiitjtory of, 03 
Uitu, a part ot Ainhoiiia, 130, rtiiiark- 
• able uppt iraiitt ol liilld ou, 131 , 
exturaion along the toa.it of, 111 
ilorie, author liironn from a, 311, 
of Sumatra, 100 
Hospital, at B itawa, 39 
Uoutniau, toiiimaiidtr of lirdt Dutch 
llett to the Eadt, 31 , arrived at Ter- 
nate, 307 

Ifukom, Bkza, Kadua, and Bitc/ul, 
nitamiig ot, 338 
Uuntiug in tilt trojiicd, 139 

I 

Ice, used m the East, 31 , whence 
brought, and w here manulacturcd, 3 1 
Inkhsli, an Ocloj)itti, author dined ou, 
173 

J 

Ja\a, Sea, 19, meaning of the word, 21, 
dtstribtd by Ludoi leo Bartheiiia, 23 , 
tompartd with Cuba, 77-79 , destrip 
tion of, 77, 78, population of, 78, 
imports and exports, 79 , forests, i4 , 
fauna, 79-81 , tiora, 81-89 , separated 
fiom Sumatra and Bah, 93, 91 
Jew eld, fiom the heads of wild boars, 
151 , Rumpluus’s account of, 162 
Jukes, ill , cited on the geology of 
Sandal-wood Island, 112, Timur, 
119 

Junghuhn, Dr , cited, 62, 63, 109 
K 

Ka\61i, bay of, 266, village of 267, 


description of, 269 , history of, 270 , 
a threatening llett arrive oU, 283 
Kaijii-piUi, trees and oil dtaenbed, 282, 
^ 283 , distribution of, 283 
Kcma, village of, 323 , great python 
killed ne ir, 334 

Ki, some aetouiit of the group, 243 
Kissa, dtstTibtd, 126 
Klings, whence their name, 63, early 
, voyages of, to the archipelago, 405 
Klofl, 0 iptain , describes the natives 
ol Kissa, 125 

Korinthi, reformers of, 471 
ICiibns, the tnbe of, described, 633 
Kupang, village ol, 113, bav of, ib , 
population of, 114, oranges of, tb 

L 

Ladanijs, nati\ c gardens, 264 
Lepers, autlior xiiits a \dlage of, 343, 
description of the, 343-346 , descrip- 
tion of the disease, 346 
Lej/perdepper, a native boat, 165 , 
dangerous \oyagc in, 166, 166 
Letti, described, 125 
Liiuatang, rnor of, 618, 620, 621, au- 
thor descends, 621-638 
I Lnubi, an island ncarKema, 324, author 
1 visits for Babirusa, 324-332 
[ Li\ing, Eastern mode of, 32 
Louihoky the, described, 264 
Lombok, island of, separated from Bali, 

93 , fauna of, 94 , flora, ib 
Loiitar, one of the Banda Islands, 214 , 
shores of, 219 , author eisits it, 228- 
227 , beautiful nutmeg-groves of, 226 
Lotus, fragrant, 358 , land of, by Ten- 
nyson, 366 

Lubus, tnbe of, 411 , habits, 419 
iL 

Macassar, harbor of, 100 , praus of, 100, 
101 , city of, 103-105 , tombs of 
princes near, 105 

Madura, a low island, 66 , Strait of, 66 , 
cuttle of, 60 , south coast of^ 71 , 
whence its name, t6 , coftee-trees on, 
72, manufacture of salt on, 72 
Magellan, Ferdinand, his discoxery of 
the Spice Islands, 305—307 
Maize, history of, 266-267 
Makian, island of, described, 299 , 
eruptions of, 299, 300 
Jlalabrathrum, a gum, 62 
Malay, first sight of, 18 , language of, 

20 , ph) steal characteristics of, 33, 
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Pasuma, plateau and people of, 61(>-519 
Pcdaiis, described, 68 
Pepper, an aiticle of trade, 446-448, 
distribution of and natii e names for, 
447, 448 

Penplus of the Erythnean Sea, 62 
Pigafetta, bis account of birds of para- 
dise, 24i , account of the Philippmes, 
308 

Pina-cloth, how made, 143 
Pme-apples, mtroduction and history 
of, 142 ‘ 

Pipe) hetel, leaves of, chewed by the Ma 
lays, 181 

Pirates, in the lloluceas, 318, from 
China, lb , from Mindanao, 319, 
Malays escape from, 320 , a surprise 
of, lb j praus of, 321 , a challenge 
from, tb j Dutch cruise for, 322 
Plough, kind used by Malays, 36, 
mode of using, 36, 37 
Pompelmus, a gigantic orange, 19 
Ponies, Jnianese, 66 
Post-coaches of Java, 64 
Pumice-stone, great quantities of, 110 
Python, one seen ncai Kenn, 833 , 
stones concerning, 333-335, author 
presented with one, 637 , it escapes, 
639 , author has a deadly struggle 
with, 541 

R 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, history of, 488 
Riilroads in Java, 49 
Pamhtian, described, 89 
Panjaus, 86 I 

Rattan, kinds of, 611 , how gathered, | 
611, 512 

Reef, first coral, \isitcd, 123, authoi’s 
boat strikes on one, 183, wai cs break 
ing on a, 199 

Reinwardt, Professor, cited, 63, as- 
cended Gunong Api of Banda, in 
1821, 236, predicts an eniptiOD, 312 
Rejangs, customs and laws, 496-498 
Reynst, Gerard, arrival at Banda, 236 
Rhinoceros, native pits for, 495 , dis- 
tribution of, 609 

Rice, mannei of gathering m Java, 66 
Rivers, Musi and its \allev, 499, Iiiem, 
621, 622 

Roads, post, m Java, 64 
Roma, described, 126 
Roses, abundance of, in the Minahassa, 
352, 366 

Rotti, island of, 116 , people of, ib 


Puma utff) 1 , a public house, u55 , be iii 
tifiil one, 366 

Puma, Satan, or Dei il’s Dwelhng, author 
visits, 437-^42 

Rumphius, his “ Ranted Earner re- 
ferred to by Linnaius, 13, grave of, 
260 , sketch of life of, 251 

S 

Sacchaiujn, sinensis, 69, officinal urn, 
tb , violaecum, tb 
Sacrifice, human, 117 
Saleh, Rahden, palace of, 37, 38 , man 
ners and acquirements ot, 38 , de- 
scribed by Eugene Sue, ib 
Salt, manuficture in Madura, 72, Jam, 
72, 73 , Borneo and Philippines, 73 , 
quantity of, tb , prices ot, 73, no/e 
Samarang, irrn e at, 46 , described, 48 
Sambal, desciibed, 32 
Sandal-wood Isl ind, description of, 1 13 , 
horses of, ib 
Sandy Sea, the, 7 1 

Saparua, name whence denied, 178, 
island described, 184 , history, ib , 
town of, 184, 186, bay of, 186 
Sajn, described, 60 
Sarong, description of the, 18, 34 
Sawui bay, people of, 205 
Saicas, described, 66 , fertility of, 67 
Schneider, Dr, cited, 120, 217 
Schools, m the Spice Islands, 193 , how 
supported, tb , welcome to tlieRcsi 
dent, 194, classes of, 195 
Sclatei, Mr , cited, 94 
Semao, island of, 113 
Sequieni, first brings Portuguese into 
Eastern Archipelago, 23 
Shells, collecting, at Kupang, 117-119, 
Ttochus mainoi alnt, 175, Strombin 
latissimus, 176 , Scalaria pritio.\ii, 
185 , Cypriea monc/a, 186 , best 
place in the Spice Islands to g dher, 
198 , harp, ib , Mitra episcoj/ulis ind 
papalis, 199 , Tridacna (jkjus, found 
on hills, 218, Anncula in Ccrim, 
265 , Postcllaria rcctirostns, ib 
Siboga, author comes to the village of, 
434, country about, 435, d stq , coal 
near, 136 

Singapore, historv and description of, 

636 

Sinkara, lake of, 476, kampong, ib 
Sin, Malay name for thcPiyArCuht, 181 
Snakes, swimming, 1 1 
Spnngs, Damma, 120, ni Java, l-i, 
hot, in tlieMinalia."a, 360-36 1 
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ftrougb, 106-103 
Su5r-LoafI=land,p.^ 131 
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light wiD' ' 

ti,l inou-'X'ii HI, 

C01'l‘>'l , 1 1 c l.jll 

Timur I Hit, ih-ailn , - • 

it Diu'ii. 113 


H'l 


ul 


sire, sre** oirel. iio' r»"‘'’' "Vi', '.i 
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iMUus nroum/u-n., tlw ‘l>' - 

I’aUra palm, 111. 

,b . U'/n.'i I u 
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Sumhavi a, 

in, 103 cT.re, o", 

Sundanese, a langnago ' t 

SiirabaTa , husinesa of, 5b , shippmo a . 

Uborof.5l,siluabonof,.5. 

population of, i5 . ’ 

m^^cbine-sbops, ib . artiUerv uork-, 

R9 streets of, 60 , 

SuraUrta, ^ residence of Javanese 

Sur^^iTsoutb coast of Ceram, 308 , re-1 u^„^„er8, de-cribcd, 118 
volt m, 351 1 y 

T 


I’almt 
joruiix, 
nutmeg, iJ* 

Tt ipa^V. Je-'inlieJ, lOl-lO 1 


,?M, tb 
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Tandu, a, described, 19 
Tanjong 0, feared by Ibe natives, _00 , 
Fiasco, beautiful sunset seen at, A1 1 
Tapanuli, bav of, 131, 130 , geology of 

“ . i it fVin*^ nnmo 


Valcntni, bis description of an earth 
quake wave, 310, bi-ion ot linnt, 
110, lii'tory of Tenule, I'll, 'K 
seribcs the eruption ot Momil Ke 
luaas, 33b, 331 


ipauuu, uu. .ji, rere., 0-- o. . 

a cbff near, HI , natives that come Valiev of Poisou, o3 


to tbe bav of, US i i uu e>ijis, -i — • ir , „ 

Teak durabibty of, and different pur \ Vidua, Carlo de, sinks in a sullatara, 

> , . .re .re Irerere \ 

Fit'erro musanga, 19, 80 


Van Dijk, cited, lib, 191, 191 


poaGiused for, 69 , abuudant in. Java, \ 

19 , distnbutmn of, 361 
Telegraph tines m Java and Sumatra,! 

66 1 

'coip^Sw'iS i^s*f';::j:rot?i?i 'S SiSh 


w 


tbe Bandas, 211 \ , Vpo 

Temate, island and village of, described, \ 91 95 list of tbe 

300,303,304, history and account ^ ; 

of tbe eruptions of, 300-309, the ' birds of paradise, 311, i.o/e 
prmce of, and bis temtory, 309, 310 , 1 described, 1.1 , 

trade of, 315, author experiences 1 Darduer, cited, 6- 

four earthquakes at, in four days,! 

31b , bouses of foreigners at, 311 i ^ 

Tidore, peak and village of, 312, 313 , 1 Xavier, St Francis, nsits the lloluccas, 
prince of, 313 1 801 

Ti/u, a kmd of drum, 131 , discordant 1 
sounds of, 119 , mode of beating, 180 1 ^ 

Tigers, ravages of, 113 , native traps 1 Zoological gardens, at Batavia, 38 , at 
for, 191 , natives destroved, 603, 601 , 1 Samarang, 60 
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